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THE EDITOR'* 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



TO THE LONDON EDITION. 





ROM the expenlive preparations made for the late 
Embaffy to China, the Britifli nation was certainly led 

* 

to expeft that a commercial intercourfe would have 
teen opened between the two nations, which might 
have proved of the utmoft importance to both. Thefe 
hopes have, however, been fruftrated and difappointed 
for the prefent, but the Embaffy has given rife to a 
laudable fpirit of inquiry with refpeft to the Chinefe 
empire, which we havfe no doubt will ultimately prove 



advantageous to Britifli commerce. To aid the inquirer 
in his purfuit, and to furnifh the public at large with 
the means of obtaining a general knowledge of China, 
as well as to gratify their curiofity with refpefl: to the 
Embaffy itfelf, this volume was compiled. 

The propriety of blending thefe two objefts will be 
readily admitted, when it is confidered, that whatever 



may have been the abilities of the perfons who attended 
the Embafiy, or however copious the accounts given of 
it by them, it was impoffible for them to obtain any 

■ 

proper idea, or furnifli any information of the Chinefe: 



ADVERTISEMENT 



empire, in general, from their own observation. This, 
their fituation abfolutely precluded, having, to ufe the 



language of Mr. Anderion in his account of that Em- 
bafly, " entered it like paupers, remained in it like 
** prifoners, and quitted it like vagrants." 



The Editor has only to add, that in compiling this 
work, he has >invefligated different accounts with im- 
partiality, dripped the accounts of vifionary miffionaries 
of their abfurdiries ; and by collecting facts refpecfcing 

■i 

■ 

the natural hiftory, population, government, laws, cuf- 
toms, religion, literature, fciences, manufactures, &c. 



of the Chinefe empire, he hopes he has enabled the 
reader to form a pretty correct opinion of a nation, in 
many inftances the mofi aftonifhing of #ny recorded in 



the page of hiftory. 

With refpect to the account of the Embafly, he has 
only to fay, the materials from which it was compiled, 
were furnifned to the publifiier by one who formed a 
part of the fuite attendant on the Embafly, and has 

every proof that the author was an attentive obferver* 
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r f < HE origin of all nations is involved in obfcurity and 5 




; but that of the Chinefe perhaps much more fo* 
than any other. Every nation is inclined to aflume too? 
high an antiquity to itfelf, but the Chinefe carry theirs* 
beyond all bounds. Indeed, though no people on earth, 
are more exact in keeping records of every memorable 
transaction, yet fuch is the genius of the Chinefe for 
fuperftition and fable, that the firft part of their hiftory is- 
defervedly contemned by every rational perfon. What 
contributes more to this uncertainty of the Chinefe hif- 
tory is, that neither we, nor they themfelves, have any 
thing but fragments of their ancient hiftoricai books y 
for about two hundred and thirteen years before the 
Chriftian sera, the reigning emperor Si-hoang-ti caufed 
all the books in the empire to be burned, except thofe 
written by lawyers and phyftcians. Nay, the more ef- 
fectually to deftroy the memory of every thing con- 
tained in* them, he commanded a great number of 
learned men to be buried alive, left, from their memo- 



ries, they fhould commit to writing, fomething of the 

true memoirs of the empire. The inaccuracy of the 
Chinefe annals is complained of, even by their moft re- 
fpefted author Confucius himfelf y who alfo affirms, 
that before his time many of the oldeft materials for 

yriting fuch annals had been deftroy ed. 
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» GENERAL HISTORY 



According to the Chinefe hiftories, the firfl monarch 
of the whole univerfe (that is, of China) was called 
Puon-ku, or Puen-cu. This, according to fome, was 
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the firft man ; but according to Bayer and Menzelius 
two of the greateft critics in Chinefe literature that have 
hitherto appeared, the word fignifies the higheji anti 
uity. tuoN-KU was fucceeded by Tiene-hoang, which 
fignifies the emperor of heaven. They call him alfo the 
intelligent heaven, the fupreme king of the middle 

heaven, &c. According to fome of their hiftorians, 
he was the inventor of letters, and of the Cyclic cha- 
racters by which they determine the place of the year, 
&c. Tiene-hoang was fucceeded by Ti-hoang, the 
emperor of the earth, who divided the day and night 
appointing thirty days to make one moon, and fixed the 
winter folftice to the eleventh moon. Ti-hoang was 
fucceeded by Ging-hoang fovereign of man, who with 
his nine brothers fliared the government among them. 
They built cities, and furrounded them with walls 
made a diftindtion between the fovereign and fubjefis 
inftrtuted marriage, &c. 

The reigns of thefe four emperors make up one of 
what the Chinefe called ki 9 w ages," or " periods," of 
which there were nine before Fo-hi, whom the moil 
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fenfible writers acknowledge as the founder of their 

empire. 

The hiftory of the fecond&, contradi&s almoft every 

thing faid of the firft; for though we have but juft now 
been told that Gine-hoang and his brethren built cities 
furrounded with walls ; yet in the fucceeding age, the 

people dwelt in caves, or perched upon trees as it were 



in nefts. Of the third ki we hear nothing ; and in the 
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fourth, it feems matters had been ftill worfe, as we are 
told that men were then only taught to retire into the 
hollows of rocks. Of the fifth and fixth we have no 
accounts. Thefe fix periods, according to fome writers, 
contained ninety -thoufand years ; according to others, 
one million one hundred thoufand feven hundred and 

fifty. 

In the feventh and eighth ki 9 they tell us over again 
what they had faid of the firfb ; namely, that men began 



to leave their caves and dwell in houfes, and were taught 



to prepare clothes, &c. Tchine-fang, the firft mo- 
narch of the eighth ki 9 taught his fubjec~b to take oft the 
hair from fkins with rollers of wood, and cover thern- 
felves with the (kins fo prepared. He taught them alfo 
to make a kind of web of their hair, to ferve as a cover- 
ing to their heads againft rain. They obeyed his orders 
with joy, and he called his fubjecls people clothed with 
ins. His reign is faid to have lafted three hundred 




and fifty years ; that of one of his fuccefibrs, alfo, named 
Yeou-tsao-chi, lafted more than three hundred ; and 
his family continued for twelve or eighteen thoufand 
years. But what is very furprifing, all thefe thoufands 
and millions of years had elapfed without mankind's 
having any knowledge of fire. This was not difcovered 
till towards the clofe of this period, by one Souigine. 
After fo ufeful a dilcovery, he taught the people to drefs 
their victuals ; whereas before, they had devoured the 
flefli of animals quite raw, drunk their blood, and fwal- 
lowed even their hair and feathers. He is alfo faid to 
have been the inventor of fifhing, letters, 

In the ninth period we find the invention, or at leaft 

the origin of letters, attributed to one Tsang-hie> who 
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received them from a divine tortoife that carried them 
on his fhell, and delivered them into the hands of 
Tsakg-hie. During this period alio, mufic, money, 
carriages, merchandize, commerce, &e. were invented. 
There are various calculations of the length of thefe ki 
or periods. Some make the time from Puan-ku to Con- 
fucius, who flouriflied about four hundred and feventy- 
nine years before Chrift, to contain two hundred and 
feventy-nine thoufand years ; others, two millions two 
hundred and feventy-fix thoufand ; fome, two millions 
feven hundred and fifty-nine thoufand eight hundred 
and lixty years ; others, three millions, two hundred 
and feventy-fix thoufand ; and fome no lefs than ninety- 
fix millions, nine hundred and fixty-one thoufand, feven 
hundred and forty years. 

Thefe extravagant accounts are by fome thought to 
contain obfcure and imperfect hints concerning the 
cofmogony and creation of the world, &c. Puon-ku, 
the firft emperor, they think, reprefents eternity prece- 
ding the duration of the world. The fucceeding ones, 
Tiene-hoang, Ti-hoang, and Gine-hoang, they imagine 
fignify the creation of the heavens and earth, and the 

1 

formation of man. The ten ki 9 or ages, nine of which 
preceded Fo-hi, mean the ten generations preceding 
Noah. 

What we have now related, contains the fubftance 
of that part of the Chinefe hiftory which is entirely fa- 
bulous. After the nine ti or " ages" already taken 
notice of, the tenth commenced with Fo-hi ; and the 

hiftory, though Hill dark, obfcure, and fabulous, begins 
to grow fomewhat*more confiftent and intelligible. Fo- 
hi is faid to have been, born in the province of Shenli* 
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His mother, walking upon the bank of a lak^ in that 



- i - * 

province, faw a Very large print of a man's foot in th 
fand there ; and 5 being furrounded by an iris or rain- 
bow, became impregnated. The child was named Fo- 
hi ; and, when he grew up, was by his countrymen 
elected king, on account of his fuperior merit, and ftyled 
Tyent-tse, that is " the fori of heaven'' He is faid to 
have invented the eight qua^ or fymbols, confiding of 
three lines each, which differently combined, formed 
fixty-four characters that were made ufe of to exprefs 
every thing. To give thefe the greater credit, he pre- 
tended that he had feen them infcribed on, the back of 
a dragon-horfe, an animal (haped like a horfe, with the 
wings and fcales cf a dragon, which arofe from the 
bottom of a lake. Havirg gained great reputation 
among his countrymen by this prodigy, he is faid to 
have created mandarines or officers, unc'er the name of 
dragons. Hence we may aflign a reafon why the em- 
perors of China always carry a dragon in their banners. 
He alfo inftituted marriage, invented mufic, regulated 
the drefs of the fexes, &c. Having eftab iihed a prime 
minifter, he divided the government of his dominie ns 
among four mandarines, and died after a reign of one 



hundred and fifteen vears. 




After Fo-hi followed *a fucceluon of empe ers, of 
whom nothing remarkable is recorded, except that in 
the reign of Yau, the feventh after Fo-hi. the fun did 



not fet for ten days, fo that the Chinefe were afraid cf 
a generarconflagration. This" event the ccmpi'ers of 
the Univerfal Hiftory take to* be the force with that 



mentioned in the bock of Jomua, when the fun an I 



moon ftodcl ftill" for about the fpace cf a dr.v, Fo 



they will Save to be the fame whlTNoah. r lhey 
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giiie, that after the deluge this patriarch remained fome 
thne with his defcendants ; but on their wicked com- 
bination to build the tower of Babel, he feparated him- 
felf from them, with as many as he could perfuade to 
go along with him ; and that, ftill travelling eaftward, 
he at iaft entered the fertile country of China, and laid 
the foundation of that vaft empire — But, leaving thefe 
fabulous and conje&ural times, w r e fhall proceed to give 
fome account of that part of the Chinefe hiftory which 
may be more certainly depended on. 

As the Chinefe, contrary to the practice of almoft all 
nations, have never fought to conquer other countries, 
but rather to improve and content themfelves with their 
own, their hiftory for many ages furnifhes nothing re- 
markable. The whole of their emperors, abftrafting 
from thofe who are faid to have reigned in the fabu- 
lous times, are comprehended in twenty-two dynafties 
mentioned in the following table. 



> 



i. 



Hya, containing 



2. Shang) or Ing 



9 




4 




Cheiv 



Han 



9 



9 



Emperors 

• *7 

- 28 

- 35 

- 4 



Before Chrift. 



2207 



1766 
1122 
248 
206 



6. Hew-han 



9 



m 



. Tftn, 
8. Song, 




2 

15 





10. 



Xfi, 

Lyang 

11. Chili) 

12. Swu 




4 





After Chrift 



220. 

465. 
220. 

479 
502 

557 
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Emperors. After Chrift 



13. Twang, - - - 20 

14. Hew-lyang, - 2 

* 

15. Hew-tang, <• - 4 

16. Heiu-tfin, 2 

17. Hew-han^ 2 

18. Hew-cbewi 

* 

19. S^wg 1 , - - 18 

20. Iwen* ' - 



618 




907. 

936. 
947- 



95 




21. 




16 



960. 

- - I28o. 

- - - I368. 
22. - - 1645. 

This table is formed according to the accounts of the 
Jefuit Du Halde, and is commonly reckoned to be the 
moft authentic ; but according to the above mentioned 
hypothefis of the compilers of the Univerfal HUlory, 
who make Tau cotemporary with Jofliua, the dyrafty 
of Hya did not, commence till the year before Chrift 
1357 ; and to accommodate the hiftory to their hypo- 
thefis,' great alterations muft be made in the duration 
of the dynafties. 

The mqft interefting particulars of the Chinefe hif- 
tory relate only to the incurfions of the Tartars, who at 
laft conquered the whole empire, and who ftiil continue 
to hold the fovereignty ; though by transferring the 

■ 

empire to Pe-kin, and adopting the Chinefe 
language, manners, &c. Tartary would ft em rather 
to have been conquered by China, than China by Tar- 
tary. Thefe incurfions are faid to have begun very 
early ; even in the time of the emperor Shun, fucceflbr 

i 

to Yau above mentioned, in whofe reign the miraculous 
folftice happened. At this time the Tartars* \yere 

pulfed, and obliged to retire into their own 
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From time to time, however, they continued to threaten 
the empire with invafions, and the- northern provinces 
were often actually ravaged by the Tartars in the neigh- 
bourhood. About two hundred and thirteen years be- 
fore the Chriftian £ra, Shi-hoang-ti, having fully fub- 
dued all the princes, or kings as they were called, of the 
different provinces, became emperor of China with un- 
limited power. He divided the whole empire into 
thirty-fix provinces ; and finding the northern part of 
his dominions much incommoded, by the invafions of 

the neighbouring barbarians, he fent a formidable army 
againft them, which drove them far beyond the bounda- 

ries of China, and to prevent their return, he built the 



famous wall which feparates China from Tartary. After 
this, being elated with his own exploits, he formed the 
defign of making pofterity believe that he himfelf had 
been the firft Chinefe emperor that ever 

* 

throne ; and for this purpofe, ordered all the hiftoricai 
■writings to be burnt, and caufed many of the learned 
to be put to death, as already mentioned. 

What effect the great wall for fome time had in pre 
venting the invafions of the Tartars, we are not told ; 
but in the tenth century of the Chriftian aera, thofe of 
Kitan or Lyan got a footing in China. The Kitan were 
a people of weftern Tartary, who dwelt to the north 
and north-eaft of the province of Peche-li in China, par- 
ticularly in that of Layu-tong, lying without the great 
wall. Thefe people having fubdued the country be- 
tween Korea and Kafligar, became much more trouble- 
fome to the Chinefe than all the other Tartars. Their 
empire commenced about the year 916, in the fourth 
year pi Mo-ti-kyan-ti, fecond emperor of the four- 
teenth Chinefe dynafty called Hew-lyang. In 946, 
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Mingt-song, fecond emperor of the fifteenth dynafty, 
being dead, Sheking-tang, his fon-in-law, rebelled 
againft Mingt-fong, his fon and fuccelfor, whom he 
deprived of his crown and life. This he accomplilhed 
by means of an army of fifteen thoufand men furnifhed 
by the Kitan. Fi-ti, the fon of Mingt-fong, being un- 
able to refift the ufurper, fled to the city Ghey-chew ; 
where fhutting himfelf up with his family and all his 
valuable effects, he fet fire to the palace and was burnt 
to afhes. On his death, She-king-tang affumed the 
title of emperor ; founded the fixteenth dynafty ; and 
changed his name to that of Kaut-fu. But. the Kitan 
general refufing to acknowledge him, he was obliged 
to purchafe a peace by yielding up to the Tartars fix- 
teen cities in the province of Peche-li, befides a yearly 
prefent of three hundred thoufand pieces of filk. 

This fubmiffion ferved only to inflame the avarice 
and ambition of the Kitan. In 959, they broke the 

• * 

treaty when lean: expected, and invaded the empire 

1 

afrefh. Tsi-vang, the emperor at that time, oppofed 

V 

them with a formidable army ; but through the trea- 
chery of his general Lyew-chi-ywen, the Tartars were 
allowed to take him prifoner. On this, Tfi-vang was 
glad to recover his liberty, by accepting of a fmall 
principality ; while the traitor became emperor of all 
China, and, changing his name to Kaut-su, founded 

■ 

the feventeenth dynafty. The Tartars in the mean 
time, ravaged all the northern provinces without oppo- 
fition, and then marched into the fouthern. But being 



here flopped by fome bodies of Chinefe troops, th^ ge- 
neral thought proper to retire with His booty into Tar- 

tary. In 962, Kaut-fu dying was fucceeded by his fon 



* • 
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iN-rr. The youth of thi$ prince gave an opportunity 
to the eunuchs to raife commotions j efpecialiy as the 
army was employed at a diftance in repelling the in- 
vafions of the Tartars. This army was commanded by 
Ko-ghey, who defeated the enemy in feveral battles, 
and thus reftored peace to the northern provinces. In 
the mean time, In-ti was flain by his eunuchs, and the 
emprefs placed his brother on the throne : but Ko-ghey 
returning in triumph, was faluted emperor by his vifto- 
rious army ; and the. emprefs being unable to fupport 
the rights of her fon, was obliged to fubmit, while 
Ko-ghey, afTuming the name of Tay-tsu, founded the 
eighteenth dynafty. Nine years after this, however, 
the grandees of the empire, fetting afide Kong-ti, the 

third in fucceffion from Tay-tfu, on account of his non- 
age, proclaimed his guardian, named Cbau-quang-yu, 
emperor; who afluming the name of Kau-tsu, founded 
the nineteenth dynafty, called Song or Tfong. 

Under this monarch the empire began to recover 

itfelf ; but the Kitan ftill continued their incurfions. 
The fucceffors of Kau-tfu oppofed them with various 

fuccefs y but at lad, in 978, the barbarians became fo 

* * 

ftrong as to lay fiege to a considerable city. Tay- 
tsong, fucceffor to Kau-tfu, detached three hundred 
fpldiers, each carrying a light in his hand, againft them 
in the night time, with orders to approach as near as 
poflible to the Tartar camp. The barbarians, imagin- 

1 

ing, by the number of lights, that the whole Chinefe 
army was at hand, immediately fled, and, falling into 

0 

the ambyfcades laid for thern by the Chinefe general, 

1 

were almoft all cut to pieces. 

* 

This check, however, did not iong put a flop to the 

f * • • - 1 , 

ravages of the Kitan. In the year 999, they laid fiege 
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to a city in the province of Peche-li; but Ching-tsong, 
fucceflbr to Tay-tfong, came upon them with his army 
fo fuddenly, that they betook themfelves to flight. The 
emperor was advifed to take advantage of their con* 
fternation, and recover the country which had been 
yielded to them ; but inftead of purfuing his vi&ory, 
he bought a peace, by cpnfenting to pay annually one 
hundred thoufand tael, about thirty-four thoufand 
pounds, and two hundred thoufand pieces of 111k. 
The youth and pacific difpofition of Jin-tsong, fuccef- 
for to Ching-tfong, revived the courage of the Kitan ; 
and, in 1035, war would have been renewed, had not 



the. emperor condefcended to as fliarneful a treaty as 



that concluded by his father. Two years after, the 
Tartars demanded reftitution of ten cities in the pro- 
vince of Peche-li, which had been taken by Ko-ghey, 
founder of the eighteenth dynafty ; upon which Jin- 
tfong engaged to pay them an annual tribute of two 
hundred thoufand taels of filver, and three hundred 
thoufand pieces of filk, in lieu of thefe cities. 



From this time the Kitan remained in peaceable pof- 
feflion of of their Chinefe dominions till the year 1 1 1 
Whey-tfong, at that time emperor, being able neither 
to bear their ravages, nor by himfelf to put a ftop to 
them, refolved upon a remedy which at laft proved 
worfe thai* the difeafe. This was to call in the Nu-che, 
Nyu-che, or Eaftern Tartars* to deftroy the kingdom 
of the Kitan, From this he was difiuaded by the king 
of Korea, and mod of his own minifters ; i>ut difre- 
garding their falutary advice, he joined his forces to 
thofe pf the Nu-che. The Kitan were then every 

where 4efeat#d; and at laft reduced to fuch extremity, 
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that thofe who remained were forced to leave their 

/ 

country, and fly to the mountains of the weft. 

Thus the empire of the Kitan was totally deftroyed, 
but nothing to the advantage of the Chinefe ; for the 
Tartar general, elated with his conqueft, gave the name 
of Kin to his new dominion, affumed the title of em- 



peror, and began to think of aggrandizing himfelf and 
enlarging his empire. For this purpofe, he immedi- 
ately broke the treaties concluded with the Chinefe 
emperor ; and, invading the provinces of Peche-li and 
Shen-fi, made himfelf matter of the greater part of 

t 

them. Whey-tfong, finding himfelf in danger of lofing 
his dominions, made feveral advantageous propofals to 
the Tartar; who, feeming to comply with them, in- 
vited him to come and fettle matters by a perfonal 
conference. The Chinefe monarch complied : but, 
on his return, the terms agreed on feemed fo intole- 
rable to his-minifters, that they told him the treaty 
could not fublift, and that the moft cruel war was pre- 
ferable to fuch an ignominious peace. The Kin mo- 
narch, being informed of all that pafled, had recourfe 
to arms, and took feveral cities. Whey-tfong was 
weak enough to go in perfon to hold a fecond confe- 
rence ; but, on his arrival, was immediately feized by 

was kept prifoner under a ftrong 
guard during the remaining part of his life ; and ended 
his days in 1126, in the defert of Shamo, having no- 
minated his eJdeft fon Kin-tfong to fucceed him. 1 

Kin-tsong began his reign with putting to death fix 
minifters of ftate, who had betrayed his father into the 
hands of the Kin Tartars. The barbarians in the' mean 
time purfued their conquefts without oppofition. They 
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croffed the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, which an hand- 

ful of troops might have prevented ; and marching di- 
re&ly towards the imperial city, took and plundered it. 
Then feizing the emperor and his confort, they carried 
them away captives : but many of the principal lords, 

* 

and feveral of the minifters, preferring death to an ig- 
nominious bondage, killed themfelves. The Kin being 
informed by the emprefs Meng that me had been divor- 
ced, they left her behind. This proved the means of 
faving the empire ; for by her wifdom and prudence 
fhe got the crown placed on the head of Kau-tfong, 

ninth fon of the emperor Whey-tfong by his divorced 
empr ef s • 

Kau-tsong fixed his court at Nankin, the capital of 
Kyang-nan ; but foon after was obliged to remove it to 
Kang-chew in Che-kyang. He made feveral efforts to 



recover fome of his provinces from the Kin, but without 
effeft. Ili-tsong the Kin monarchy in the mean time, 

> 

endeavoured to gain the efleem of his Chinefe fubjeSs 
by paying a regard to their learning and learned men, 
and honouring the memory of Confucius. Some time 
after he advanced to Nankin, from whence Kau-tfong 
had retired, and took it : but, receiving advice tha 
Ya-fi, general of the Song, or fouthern Chinefe, was 
advancing by long marches to the relief of that city 
they fet fire to the palace aud retired northward. How 



9 
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Yo-fi arrived time enough to fall upon their r 



ar- 



guard, which fufifered very much \ and from this time 
the Kin never dared to crofs the river Kyanr. 




few years afterwards the Chinefe emperor fubmitted 



become tributary to the Kin, and concluded a peao 

with them upon very difhonotirable terms. This fub 
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million, however, was of little avail: for in 1163, the 
Tartars broke the peace ; and, invading the fouthern 
province with a formidable army, took the city of 
Yang-chew. The king, having approached the river 
Kyang, near its mouth, where it is wideft as well as 
mofl: rapid, commanded his troops to crofs it, threaten- 
ing with his drawn fword, to kill thofe who refufed. 
On receiving fuch an unreafonable command, the whole 



army mutinied ; and the king being killed in the be 



ginning of the tumult, the army immediately retired. 

From this time to the year 12 10, nothing remarkable 
occurs in the Chinefe hiftory ; this year, Jenghiz- 
khan, chief of the weftei n Tartars, Moguls or Mungls, 
quarrelled with Yong-tfi, emperor of the Kin ; and at 
the fame time the king of Hya, difgufted at being re- 
fufed affiftance againft Jenghiz-khan, threatened him 
with an invafion on the weft fide. Yong-tfi prepared 
for his defence ; but in 1211, receiving news that 
Jenghiz-khan was advancing fouthward with his whole 
army, he was feized with fear, and made propofals of 
peace, which were rejected. In 1 2 1 2, the Mogul gene- 

* 

rals forced the great wall, or, according to fome writers 
had one of the gates treacheroufly opened to them, to 
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the north of Shen-fi ; and made incurfions as far as Pe- 
kin, the capital of the Kin empire. At the fame time 
the province of Layu-tong was almoft totally reduced 
by fever al Kitan lords who had joined Jenghiz-khan ; 
feveral ftrong places were taken, and an army of three 
hundred thoufand Kin defeated by the Moguls. In 

i 

autumn they laid fiege to the city of Tay-tong-fou ; 
■where, although the governor Hujaku fled, yet Jeng- 
hiz-khan met with considerable refiftance. Having 



1 
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loft a vaft number of men, and being himfelf wounded 
by an arrow, he was obliged to* raife the fiege and re- 
tire into Tartary ; after which the Kin retook feveral 
cities. The next year, however, Jenghiz-khan re-en- 
tered China, retook the cities which the Kin had re- 
duced the year before, and overthrew their armies in: 



two bloody battles, in one of which the ground 
ftrewed with dead bodies for upwards of four le 



agues. 




The fame year Yong-tfi was flain by his general IIu- 
jaku ; and Sun, a prince of the blood, advanced in his 
room. After this the Moguls, attacking the empire 
with four armies at once, laid wade the provinces of 
Shen-fi, Ho-nan, Peche-li, and Shan-teng. In 12 14 
Jenghiz-khan fat down before Pekin ; but infeead of 
alfaulting the city, offered terms of peace, which were 
accepted, and the Moguls retired into Tartary. After 
their departure, the emperor, leaving his fon at Pekin, 

if 

removed his court to Pyen-lyang, near Kay-fong-foUj 
the capital of Ho-nan. At this Jenghiz-khan being of- 
fended, immediately fent troops to befiege Pekin. The 
city held out to the fifth month of the year 1215, and 
then furrendered. At the fame time the Moguls finifhed 
the conqueft of Lyau-tong ; and the Song refufed to 
pay the ufual tribute to the Kin. 

In 1 2 16, Jenghiz-khan returned to purfue his con 
queft in the weft of Afia, where he (laid feven years 
during which time his general Muhuli made 



9 




progrefs in China againft the Kin emperor. He was 



greatly affifted by the motions of Ning-tsong, empe- 
ror of the Song, or fouthern China ; who, incenfed by 
fhe frequent perfidies of the Kin, had • declared * wai* 

■ 

againft them* and would hearken to no terms -of peace* 



1 
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though very advantageous propofals were made. . Not- 
withstanding this, however, in 1220, the Kin, exerting 

* 

themfelves, raifed two great armies, one in Shen-fi, and 
the other in Shang-ton. The former baffled the attempts 
of the Song and king of Hya, who had united againfl: 
them \ but the latter, though no fewer than two hun- 
dred thoufand, were entirely defeated by Muhuli. In 
I22T, that officer paffed the Hoang-ho, and died after 
conquering feveral cities. 

In 1224, the Kin emperor died ; and was fuccecded 
by his fon Tfhew, who made peace with the king of 
Hya: but next year, that kingdom was entirely de- 
ftroyed by Jenghiz-khan. In 1226, Oktay, fon to 
Jenghiz-khan, marched into Ho-nan, and befieged Kay- 
fong-fou, capital of the Kin empire ; but was obliged 
to withdraw into Shen-fi, where he took feveral cities, 
and cut in pieces an army of thirty thoufand men. In 
1227 Jenghiz-khan died, after having defired his fons 
to demand a pafiage for their army through the domi- 
nions of the Song, without which he faid they could 
not eafily vanquifh the Kin. 

After the death of that great conqueror, the war was 
carried on with various fuccefs; but though the Moguls 
took above fixty important ports in the province of Shen- 
ii, they found it impoffible to force Ton-quan, which it 
behoved them to do in order to penetrate effectually into 
Ho-nan. In April 1 23 1 they took the capital of Shen-fi, 
and defeated the Kin army which came to its relief. Here 
one of the officers defired prince Toley to demand a 
paffage from the Song through the country of Han- 
chong-fou. This propofal Toley communicated to his 

brother Oktay, who approved of it as being conformable 



I 

t 

I 
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to the dying advice of Jenghiz-khan. Hereupon Toley, 
having affembled all his forces, fent a meffenger to the 
Song generals to demand a paffage through their terri* 
tories. This, however, they not only fefufed, but put 
the meffenger to death ; which fo enraged Toley that 
he fwore to make them repent of it, and was foon as 
good as his word. He decamped in Auguft 1231 ; and 
having forced the paffages, put to the fword the inha- 
bitants of Hoa-yang and Fong-chew, two cities in the 
diftricl of Han-chong-fou. Then having cut down rocks 
to fill up deep abyffes, and made roads through places 
almoft innacceflible, he came and befieged the city of 
Hang-chong-fou itfelf. The miferable inhabitants fled 
to the mountains on his approach, and more than one 
hundred thoufand of them perifhed. After this, Toley 
divided his forces, confifting of thirty thoufand horfe, 
into two bodies. One of thefe went weftward to My- 
en-chew : from thence, after opening the paffages of 
the mountains, they arrived at the river -Kyaling, which 
runs into the great Kyang. This they croffed on rafts 
made of the wood of demolifhed houfes ; and then, 



marching along its banks, feized many important pofts. 
At laft, having deftroyed more than one hundred and 
forty cities, towns, or for treffes, they returned to the 
army. The fecond detachment feized an important 
poft in the mountains, called Tau-tong, fix or fevea 
leagues to the eaftward of Han-chong-fou. On the 
other fide Oktay advanced, in October, towards Pu- 
chew, a city of Shan-fi ; which being taken after a 
vigorous defence, he prepared to pafs the Hoang-ho. 
Totey, after furmounting incredible difficulties, arrived 
in December on the borders of Ho-nan, and made a 
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(hew as if he defigned to attack the capital of the Kirf 
empire. On his firft appearance in Ho-nan through a 
paffage fo little fufpe&ed, every body was filled with 
terror and aftonifhment, fo that he proceeded for fome 
time without oppofition. At laft the emperor ordered 
his generals, Hota, Ilapua, and others, to march againft: 



the enemy. Toley boldly attacked them ; but was 



1- 



obliged to retire, which he did in good order. Hota 
was for purfuing him, faying that the Mogul army did 
not exceed thirty thoufand men, and that they feemed 
not to have eaten any thing for two or three days. 
Ilapua, however, was of opinion that there was no oc- 
casion for being fo hafty, as the Moguls were inciofed 

I 

between the rivers Han and Hoang-ho, fo that they 
could not efcape. This negligence they foon had occa- 
fion to repent of: for Toley, by a ftratagem, made him- 
felf mafter of their heavy baggage; which accident 

i 

obliged them to retire to Tang-chew. From thence 

m m 

they ferit a meffenger to acquaint the emperor that they 

/ 

had gained the battle, but concealed the lofs of their 

. This good news filled the court with joy ; 
and the people who had retired into the capital for its 
defence, left it again, and went into the country : but, 
in a few days after, the vanguard of the Moguls, who- 
had been fent by the emperor Oktay, appeared in the 
field, and carried off a great number of thofe that had 
quitted the city. 




In January, 1232, Oktay pafling the Hoang-ho, en- 
camped in the diftrift of Kay-fong-fou, capital of the 

4 

Kin empire, and fent his general Suputay to befiege the 
city. At that time the place was near thirty miles in 

circumference : but having only forty thoufand foldiers 
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to defend it, as many more from the neighbouring ci- 
ties, and twenty thoufand peafants, were ordered into 
it ; while the emperor publifhed an afFefting declaration, 
animating the people to defend it to the laft extremity. 
Gktay, having heard with joy of Toley's entrance into 
Ho~nan 3 ordered him to fend fuccours to Suputay. On 
the other hand, the Kin generals advanced with one 
hundred and fifty thoufand men to relieve the city ; but 
being obliged to divide their forces in order to avoid 
in part the great road which Toley had obftru&ed with 
trees, they were attacked by that prince at a disadvan- 
tage, and, after a faint refiftance, defeated with great 
llaughter, and the lofs of both their generals, one killed 
and the other taken. The emperor now ordered the army 
at Tong-quan and other fortified places to march to 
the relief of Kay-fong-fou. They affembled accordingly, 
to the number of one hundred and ten thoufand foot 
and fifteen thoufand horfe ; and were followed by vaft 
numbers of people, who expe&ed by their means to 
be prote&ed from the enemy. But many of thefe troops 
having deferted, and the reft being enfeebled by the 
fatigues of their march, they difperfed on the approach 
of their purfuers, who killed all they found in. the high- 
ways. After this the Moguls took Tong-quan and 
fpme other confiderable ports ; but were obliged to 
raife the fieges of Quey-te-fou and Loy-ang by the bra- 
very of the governors. Kyang-fhin, governor of Loy- 
ang, had only three or four thoufand foldiers under 
him, while his enemies were thirty thoufand llrong. 
He placed his worft foldiets on the walls, putting him- 

■ 

felf at the head of four hundred brave men ; whom he 

ordered to go naked, and whom he led to all dange- 
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rous attacks. He invented engines to caft large flones, 
which required but few hands to play them, and aimed 

w * 

fo true as to hit at an hundred paces diftance. When 
their arrows failed, he cut thofe mot by the enemy into 
four pieces : pointed them with pieces of brafs coin ; 
^and discharged them from wooden tubes with as much 
force as bullets are from a mulket. Thus he harraffed 
the Moguls for three months fo grievoufly, that th 
were obliged, notwithftanding their numbers, to aban- 
don the enterprize. 

Oktay, at laft, notwithftanding his fucceffes, refolved 
to return to Tartary ; and offered the kin emperor 
peace, provided he became tributary, and delivered up 





1 

to him twentyifeven families which he named. Thefe 
offers were very agreeable to the ejmperor ; but Supu- 
tay, taking no notice of the treaty, ^ulhed on the fie 
of the capital with more vigour than ever. By the help 
of the Chinefe flaves in his army, the Mogul gene: 
foon filled the ditch ; but all his efforts feemed only to 
infpire the befieged with new vigour. The Moguls at 
that time made ufe of artillery, but were unable to make 
the leaft impreffion upon the city walls. They raifed 
walls round thofe they befieged, which they fortified 
with ditches, towers, and battlements. They proceeded 
alio to fap the walls of the city ; but were very much 
annoyed by the artillery of the befieged, efpecially by 
their bombs, which finking into the galleries, and 
burfting under ground, made great havock among the 
miners. For fixteen tlays and nights the attack continu- 



ed without intermiflipn ; during which time an incre 
dible number of men perifhed on both fides ; at length 

Suputay, finding that he could not take the city, with 
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Ottew his troops, under pretence of conferences being 
on foot. Soon after the plague began in Kay-fong-fou y 
and raged with fuch violence, that, in fifty days, nine 
hundred thoufahd biers were carried out, befides a vaft 
multitude of the poorer fort who could not afford any. 

In a fiiort time, two unlucky accidents occafioned a 
renewal of the war ; which now put an end to the em- 
pire of the Kin, Gan-young, a young Mogul lord, 

i 

having affumed the government of fome cities in Ky- 
ang-nan, and killed the officer fent to take poifeflion of 
them, delared for the Kin* The emperor unwarily took 
Gan-young into his fervice, and gave him the title of 
prince. Upon this Oktay fent an envoy, attended by 
thirty other perfons, to enquire into the affair ; but the 
Kin officers killed them all, without being puni&ed by 
the emperor. Suputay, having infornied Lis mafter of 
all thefe proceedings, was ordered to continue the w 
in Ho-nan. Shew-fu now commanded his officers 
unite their troops for the defence of the capital ; t 



to 



rut 



before his orders could be obeyed, they were attacked 
and defeated, one after another, by , the Moguls. This 
obliged him to raife foldiers from among the Tartars, 
for whofe fubfiftence the people were taxed three tenths 
of the rice they pofle/Ted. The city began now to be 
diftreffed for want of provifions ; and as it was but 
in a bad pofture of defence, the emperor marched 
with an army againfl the Moguls. His expedition 
proved unfortunate ; for, fending part of his army to 
befiege a city called Wy-chew, it was totally cut in 

pieces, and Suputay a lecond time fat down before the 
capital. ' 

On hearing this news, the emperor repaffed the 

Hoang-ho, and retired to Quev-te-fqu. Here he had 

D 
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not been long before the capital was delivered up by 
treachery, and Suputay put all the males of the imperial 
race to death ; but, by the exprefs command of Oktay, 
fpared the inhabitants, who are faid to have amounted 
to one million and four hundred thoufand families. 
After this difafter the unhappy monarch left his troops 
at Qiiey-te-fou, and retired to Juning-fou, a city in the 
fourthern pare ef Ho-nan, attended only by four hun- 
dred perfons. Here the diftance of the Moguls made 
him think of living at eafe ; but while he flattered 

I 

himfeif with thefe vain hopes, the enemy's army arriv- 
ed before the city and inverted it. The garrifon were 
terrified at their approach; but were encouraged by the 
emperor, and hi& brave general Hu-fye-hu, to hold out 
to the laft. As there were not in the city a fufficient 
number of men, the women, dreffed in mens clothes, 
were employed in carrying wood, (tones, and other 
neceffary materials to the walls. All their efforts, how- 
ever, were ineffectual. They were reduced to fuch 
extremities, that for three months they fed on human 



fleih ; killing the old and feeble, as well as many pri- 
foncrs, for food. This being known to the Moguls, 
they made a general affault in January 1235. The 
attack continued from morning till night ; but at laft 
the affailants were repulfed. In this aftion, however, 
the Kin loft all their beft officers ; upon which the en> 
peror refigned the crown to Cheng-lin a prince of the 
biood. Next morning, while the ceremony of invert- 
ing the new emperor was performing, the enemy mount- 
ed the fouth walls, which were defended only by two 
hundred men; and the, fouth gate being at the fame 
time abandoned, the whole army broke in. They were 
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oppofed, however, by Hu-fye-rm ; who; with a thou 

fand foldiers, continued to figlit with amazing, intre 
pidity. In the mean time Shew-fu, feeing every thin'j 

parably loft, lodged:the feal of theempire in a houfe 



and then caufing (heaves of flravv to be fet round it, 



ordered it to be fet on fire as foon as he was dead. 
After giving this order he hanged himfelf, and his com- 

M 

mands were executed by his domeftics. Hii-fye-hu, who 
ftill continued; fighting with great bravery,, no fooner 
heard of the tragical death of the emperor, than 
drowned himfelf in the river ]n ; as did alfo five hi 




dred of his moft refolute foldiers. The fame day tire 
new emperor, Cheng-lin, was flain in a tumult ; and 
thus an end: was put to the dominion of the Kin Tar- 
tars in China. 



.-» 



The empire of China was now to be mared between 





Song, or fouthern Chinefe, and: the Moguls, 
had been agreed upon, that the province of Ho-nan 
fhould be delivered up to the Song as foon as the waT 
was finilhed:. But they, without waiting for the expi- 
ration of theterm^ or giving Oktay notice of their pro- 
ceedings, introduced: their troops into Kay-fong-fou, 
Lo-yang, and other; eonfiderable cities^ Oil this the 
Mogul general refolved to attack them,; ; and re-pafiing 
the Hoang-ho, cut in pieces part of the garrifon of Lo- 
yang, while they were out in feareh of provisions. The 
garrifon of Kay-fong-fou likewiferabandoned the place 



and the Song emperor degraded the officers; who had 
been, guilty of thofe.irregularities,. fending. ambaJTadors 

at the fame time, to defire a continuance of the 

• • ■ 

peace. What Oktay's stnfwer was we are not told, but 
the. event (howed that he was not fattened for in i£35> 
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he ordered his fecond fon prince Kotovan, and his ge- 
neral Chahay, to attack the Song in Se-chwen^ while 

► 

others marched towards the borders of Kyang-riaril 



In 1236, the Moguls made great progrefsin the pro 



vince of Hu-quang, where they took feveral cities, and 
put vaft numbers to the fword. This year they intro- 
duced paper or filk money, which had formerly been 
ufed by Chang-tfong, fixth emperor of the Kin. Prince 
Kotovan forced the palfages into the diftriS of Hang* 
chong-fou in the province of Shen-fi, which he entered 
with an army of five hundred thoufand men. Here a 
terrible battle was fought between the vaft army of the 
Moguls and the Chinefe troops, who had been driven 
from the paffages they defended. The latter confided 
only of ten thoufand horfe and foot, who were alnioft 
entirely cut ofl ; and the Moguls loft fuch a number of 
men, that the blood is faid to have run for two leagues 

* m 

together. After this victory the Moguls entered Se- 
chwen, which they almoft entirely reduced, committing 
fuch barbarities, that, in one city, forty thoufand peg* 
pie chofe rather to put an end to their own lives than 



fubmit to fuch cruel conquerors. 

In 1237, tne Moguls received a confiderable check 
before the city of Gantong in Kyang-nan, the fiege of 
which they were obliged to raife with lofs. In 
they befieged Lu-chew, another city in the fame pro- 
vince. They furrounded it with a rampart 6f 
and a double ditch ; but the Chinefe general 
their intrenchments to be filled with 
titles of herb« fteeped in oil, and then fet on fire, whife 







he fhot ftones upon them from a tower 

high. At the fame time a vigorous fally was made 
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and the Mogul army being thrown into the utmoft 



I 



! 



diforder, were obliged finally to abandon the fiege, and 

retire northwards. 

S 

In 1 239, thefe barbarians were oppofed by a general 
called Meng-kong, with great fuccefs ; who, this and 
the following year, gained great honour by his exploits. 
While he lived, the Moguls were never able to make 
any confiderable progrefs ; but his death, in 1246, 
proved of the greateft detriment to the Chinefe affairs ; 

ft 

and foon after the Tartars renewed the war with more 
vigour and fuccefs than ever. In 1 255, they re-entered 
the province of Se-chwen ; but ftill met with vigorous 
oppofition in this quarter, becaufe the Chinefe took 
care to have Se-chwen furnifhed with good troops and 

f * ■ • _____ - — 

generals. Though they were always beaten, being 
greatly inferior in number to their enemies, yet they 
generally retook the cities the Moguls had reduced, 
as the latter were commonly obliged to withdraw for 



want of provifions and forage. In 1259 they under- 
took the fiege of Ho-chew, a ftrong city to the weft of 
Pe-kin, defended by Vang-kyen, a very able officer, 
who commanded a numerous garrifon. The fiege 
continued from the month of February till Auguft : 

which time the Moguls loft an immenfe num~ 
ber of men. On the 10th of Auguft they made a ge- 
neral affault in the night. They mounted the walls 
before the governor had intelligence 5 but were foon 




attacked by him with the utmoft fury. The Mogul 
emperor Meng-ko, himfelf came to the fcalade 5 "but his 



prefence was not fufficient to overcome the valour 6? 





s were blown down bv aftofm: upon which a 



terrible 






and amongft the reft fell the 
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emperor himfelf. Upon this difafter the Mogul generals 
agreed to raife the fiege, and retire towards Shen-fi. 

t 

On the death of Meng-ko, Hupilay, or Kublay 
Khan, who fucceeded him, laid liege to Vu-chang-fou > 

a city not far diftant from the capital of the Song 
empire. 

At this the emperor being greatly alarmed, diftributed 
immenfe fums among his troops ; and, having raifed a 
formidable army, marched to the relief of Vu-chang- 
fou. Unfortunately the command of this army was 
committed to the care of Kya-tfe-tau, a man without 
either courage or experience in war. He was befides 
very vain and vindictive in his temper ; often ufing the 
beft officers ill, and entirely overlooking their merit, 
which caufed many of them to go over to the Moguls. 
The fiege of Vu-chang-fou was commenced, and had 
continued a confiderable time, when Kya-tfe-tau, afraid 
of its being loft, and at the fame time not daring to 
take any effectual ftep for its relief, made propofals of 
peace. A treaty was accordingly concluded, by which 
Kya-tfe-tau engaged for the emperor to pay an annual 
tribute of about fifty thoufand pounds in lilver and as 
much in filk ; acknowledging likewife the fovereignty 
of the Moguls over the Song empire. In confequence 
of this treaty, the Moguls retreated after the bounda- 
ries of the two empires had been fixed, and re-pafled 
the Ky-ang; but one hundred and feventy of them 
ftaid on the other fide of the river, were put to deaths 



by Kya-tfe-tau. 



> 




naving made fuch a Ihameful; treaty with the JVloguJs 
and the hundred and 




f 
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f>rder, gave occafion to report that the enemy had been 
defeated; fo that the Song court believed that they, 
had been compelled to retreat by the fuperior valour 
and wifdom of Kya-tfe-tau. This proved the ruin of 
•the empire ; for, in 1 260, the Mogul emperor fent an, 

ft 

officer to the Chinefe court to execute the treaty ,ac- 
cording to the terms agreed on with Kya-tfe-tau. The 
minifter dreading the arrival of this envoy, imprifoned 
him near Nankin ; and took all poffible care that nei- 
ther Hupilay, nor Li-tfong the Chinefe emperor, ffiould 
ever hear any thing of him. 

It was impoffible fuch unparalleled condufr could fait 



to produce a new war. Hupilay *s courtiers incefiantly 
preffed him to revenge himfelf on the Song for their 
treacherous behaviour ; and he foon publifhed a mani- 
fefto againft them, which was followed by a renewal 



of hoftilities in 1268. The Mogul army amounted to 
three hundred thoufand men; but not withftan ding their 
number little progrefs was made till the year 127 1. 
Syan-yang and Fan-ching, cities in the province of Se- 
chew, had been befieged for a long time ineffectually ; 
but this year an Igur lord advifed Hupilay to fend for. 
feveral of thofe engineers out of the weft, who knev< 
how to caft ftones of an hundred and fifty pounds 
weight out of their engines which made holes of fevea 
or eight feet wide in the ftrongeft walls. Two of thefe 
engineers were accordingly fent for ; and after giving 
a fpecimen of their art before Hupilay, were fent to 
the army in 1272. In the beginning of 1273 ^Y 
planted their engines againft the city of Fan-ching, and 
prefeiitly made a breach in the walls. After a bioocly 

conflict the luburbs were taken ; and foon after the 
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Moguls made themfelves* matters of the walls and gates 
of the city. Neverthelefs, a Chinefe officer, with only 



y 



an hundred foldiers, refolved to fight from ftreet to 
ftreet. This he did for a long time with the greateft 

ebftinacy, killing vaft numbers of the Moguls ; and 
both parties are faid to have been fo much overcome 
with thirft, that they drank human blood to quench it. 
The Chinefe fet fire to the houfes, that the great beams 
falling down, might embarrafs the way of their pur- 
sers ; but at laft being quite wearied out, and filled 
with defpair, they put an end to their own lives. Af- 

s 

ter the taking of Fan-ching, all the materials which 
had ferved at the fiege were transported to Seyen-yang 
The two engineers polled themfelves againft a wooden 
retrenchment raifed on the ramparts. This they quick- 
denwlilhed j and the befieged were fo intimidated 
by the noife and havock made by the (tones caft from 
tjiefe terrible engines, that they immediately furren« 
dered. 
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In 1247, Pe-yen, an officer of great valour, and en- 
dowed with many other good qualities, was promoted 
to the command of the Mogul army. His firft exploits 
were the taking of two ftrong cities : after which he 
paCTed the great river Ky-ang, defeated the Song army 
and laid fiege to Vu-chang-fou. This city was foon 
intimidated into a furrender ; and Pe-yen, by reftrain- 
ing the barbarity of his foldiers, whom he would not 

* 

allow to injure any one, foon gained the hearts of the 
Chinefe fo much, that feveral cities furrendered to him 
ori tjie firft fummons. In the mean time the treache- 

■ I 

1 

rous Kya-tfe-tau, who was fent to oppofe Pe-yen, was 

not alhamed to propofe peace on the terms he had 
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formerly concluded with Hupilay ; but thefe being re- 
jected, he was obliged at length to come to an engage- 
ment. In this he was defeated, and Pe-yen continued 
his conquefts with great rapidity. Having taken the 
city of Nankin, 



and fome oth 



* * 

he marched toward 



Hang-chew-fou, the capital of the Song empire. Peace 



"was now again 




pofed 



but 



je&ed by the Mogul 



general ; and at laft the emprefs was cortfirained to put 



herfelf, with her fon, then an infant 



the hands of 



Pe-yen, who immediately fent them to Hupilay. 

* 

The fiibmiffion of the emprefs did not yet put an end 



to the war. Many of the chief o'Hcers fwore to do 
their utmoft to refcue her from the hands of her ene- 
mies. In confequence of this refolution they diftri- 
t^uted their money among the foldiers, and foon got 
together an army of forty thoufand men. 



This 



army 



attacked the city where the young emperor Kong-tfong 
was lodged, but without fuccefs ; after which, and feve- 
ral other vain attempts, they raifed one of his brothers 

* 

to the throne, who then took upon him the name of 

e 




Two n-t song. He was but nine years of age when 
was raifed to the imperial dignity, and enjoyed it but 



very Ihort time 



In 



77 




greater dang 




1 



by reafori of the fhip on board which he then 
was, being eaft away. A great part of his troops p<*- 
rifhed at that time, and he foon after made offers qf 
fubmiflion to Hupilay, Thefe, however, were not ac- 
cepted for, in 1278, the unhappy Twoji-jtfong was 
obliged to retire into a little defert ifland on the coaft 

of Quan-tong, where he died in the eleventh year qS 



his 



age 




\ 
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Notwkhftanding the progrefs of the Moguls, vaft 
territories ftill remained to be fubdued before they 
could become matters of all the Chinefe empire. On 
the death of Twon-tfong, therefore, the mandarins 
taifed to the throne his brother, named Te-ping, at 
that time but eight years of age. His army confided 
of no fewer than two hundred thoufand men j but being 
utterly void of difcipline, and entirely ignorant of the 
art of war, they were defeated by twenty thoufand 
Mogul troops. Nor was the fleet more fuccefsful ; for 
being put in confufion by that of the Moguls, and the 
emperor in danger of falling into their hands, one of 

the officers taking him on his moulders, jumped with 
him into the fea, where they were both drowned. Moft 
of the mandarins followed this example, as did alfo the 
minifler, all the ladies and maids of honour, and multi- 
tudes of others, infomuch that one hundred thoufand 
people are thought to have periflied on that day. Thus 
ended the Chinefe race of emperors j and the Mogul 

dynafty, known by the name of 7wen 9 commenced. 

I 

Though no race of men that ever exifted were in ge- 
neral more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than 
the Moguls ; yet it doth not appear that the emperors 
of the Ywen dynafty were in any refpeft worfe than their 
predeceffors. On the contrary, Hupilay, by the Chinefe 
called Shitsu, found the way of reconciling the peopte 

■ 

to his government, and even of endearing himfelf to 
them fo much, that the reign of his family is to this 
day ftyled by the Chinefe the wife government. This he 
accomplifhed by keeping as clofe as poffible to their 
ancient laws and cuftoms, by his mild and juft govern- 
ment, and by his regard for their learned men. He 
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5 was indeed afliamed of the ignorance and barbarity o£ 

his Mogul fubjects, when compared with the Ghinefe. 
;The whole knowledge of the former was fummed up; 
in their fldll m managing their arms and horfes, being 
perfectly deftitute of every art or fcience, or even of 
the knowledge of letters. In 1269, he had caufed the 
Mogul characters to be contrived. In 1280, he caufed 
fome mathematicians to fearch for the fource of the. 
river Hoang-ho, which at that time was unknown to 
the Chinefe themfelves. In four months time they ar- 
rived in the country where it rifes, and formed a map 
of it, which they pref.nted to his majefty. The fame 
year a treatife on aftronomy was publiihed by his order ; 
and, in 1282, he ordered the learned men to repair 
from all parts of the empire to examine the ftate of 
literature, and take meafures for its advancement. 

At his firft acceffion to the crown he fixed his refidence 
at Tay-ywen-fou, the capital of Shen-fi ; but thought 
proper afterwards to remove it to Pe-kin. Here, be- 

T 

ing informed that the barks which brought to court 
the tribute of the fouthern provinces, or carried on the 

* 

trade of the empire, were, obliged to come by fea, and 
often fuffered Ihipwreck, he caufed that celebrated canal 
to be made, which is at prefent one of the wonders of 
the Chinefe empire, being three hundred leagues in< 
length. By this canal above nine thoufand imperial 
barks tranfport with, eafe, and at fmall expence,. the 
tribute of grain, rice, filks, &c. which is annually paid 
to the court. In the third year of his reign Shi-tfik 
formed a defign of reducing the iflands of Japan, and 
the kingdoms of Tonquin and Gochin-china. Both 

$hefe enterprifes ended unfortunately, but the firlfe 
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remarkably to ; for of one hundred thouTafld perfons 
employed in it, only four or five efcaped with the me- 



lancholy news of the deftruction of the reft, who al 
perifhed by fhipwreck. Shi-tfu reigned fifteen years,, 
died in the eightieth year of his age, and was fucceed- 
ed by his grandfon. The throne continued in the 
Ywen family till the year 1367, when Shun-ti, the 
Jaft of that dy natty, was driven out by a Chinefe named 
Chu. During the above period the Tartars had be- 
come enervated by long profperity \ and the Chinefe 
had been roufed into valour by their fubjeclion. Shun- 

ti, the reigning prince, was quite funk in floth and 
debauchery, and the empire was oppreffed by a tyran- 
nic minifter named Ama. In June 1355, Chu, a Chi- 
nefe of mean extraction, and head of a fin all party, fet 
out from How-chew, paifed the Kyang, and took Tay- 
ping. He then alfociated himfelf with fome other mal- 
contents, at the head of whom he reduced the town 



of Tu-chew, in Kyang-nan, Soon after he made him- 
felf matter of Nankin, having defeated the Moguls who 
came to its relief. In December 1356, he was able to* 
taife an hundred thoufand men,, at the head of whom 
he took the city of U-chew, in the eafl borders of 
Quang-fi \ and here, aflembling his generals, it was 
xefolved neither to commit {laughters nor to plunder* 
The mod formidable enemy he had to deal with was 
Chen-yeiv-lyang) ftyled " emperor of the Han." This 
man being grieved at the progrefs made by Chu, equip- 
ped a fleet, and raifed a formidable army, in order ta 
reduce Nan-chang-fou, a city of Kyang-fi, which his 
aritagonift had made himfelf matter of. The governor, 
however, found means to inform Chu of his danger ; 

upon which that chief caufed a fleet to be fitted out at 
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Nankin, in which he embarked two hundred thoufand 
foldiers. As foon as Chen-yew-iyang was informed 
of his enemy's approach, he raifed the fiege of Nan- 



ehang-fou, and gave orders for attacking Chu's naval 
force. An engagement enfued between a part of the 
fleets, in which Chu proved victorious ; and next day, 



all the fquadrons having joined in order to come to a 
general engagement, Chu gained a fecond victory, and 
burnt an hundred of the enemys' veffels. A third and 
fourth engagement happened, in which Chu was viclo 



rious ; and in the laft, Chen-yew-lyang hirnfelf was 
killed, his fon taken prifoner, and his generals obliged 
tofurrender themfelves, with all their forces and veffels. 

In January 1364, Chu's generals propofed to have 
him proclaimed emperor ; but this he declined, and at 

firft contented hirnfelf with the title of king of U. In 
February he made hirnfelf matter of Vu-chang-fou, capi- 
tal of Hu-quang ; where with his ufual humanity, he 
relieved thofe in diftrefs, encouraged the literati, and 
would allow his troops neither to plunder nor deftroy. 
This wife conduct procured him an eafy conqueft both 
of Kyang-fi and Hu-quang. The. Chinefe fubmitted to 
him in crowds, and profefied the greateft veneration and 
refpeft for his per fon and government. 



All this time Shun-ti, with an unaccountable negli 



v 

gence, never thought of exerting hirnfelf againfl Chu, 
but continued to employ his forces againfl: the rebels 
who had taken up arms in various parts of the empire; 
fo that Chu found hirnfelf in a condition to aflume the 
title of emperor. This he chofe to do at Nankin on 

1 

the firft day of the year 1368. After this his troops en- 
tered the province of Ho-nan, which they rxsfently 
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reduced. In the third month, Chu, who had now takeii 
the title cf Hong-<vou 9 or Tay-tfu, reduced the fortrefs 
ofTong-quan ; after which his troops entered Pe-cheli 
from Ho-nan on the one fide, and Shan-tong on the 
other. Here his generals defeated and killed one of 
Shun-ti's officers ; after which they took the city of 
Toiig-chew, and then prepared to attack the capital, 
from which they were now but twelve miles difiant. 
On their approach the emperor fled with all his family 
beyond the great wall, and thus put an end to the dy- 
nafty of Ywen. In 1370 he died, and was fucceeded 
by his fon, whom the fucceffor of Hong-vau drove be- 
yond the Kobi or Great Defert, which feparates China 
from Tartary. They continued their incurfions, how- 
ever, for many years ; nor did they ceafe their attempts 

till 1 583, when vaft numbers of them w r ere cut in pieces 
by the Chinefe troops. 

The twenty-firft dynafty of Chinefe emperors, found- 
ed in 1368 by Chu, continued till the year 1644, when 
they were again expelled by the Tartars. The laftV 

■ 

Chinefe emperor was named Whay-tfong, and afcended 
the throne in 1628. He was a great lover of the 
fciences, and a favourer of the Chriftians ; though 
much addicted to the fuperftitions of the Bonzes. He 
found himfelf engaged in a war with the Tartars, and 
a number of rebels in different provinces. That he 

* 

might effectually fupprefs the latter, he refolved to 
make peace with the former \ and for that end fent one 

I 

of his generals, named Ywen, into Tartary, at the head 
of an" army, with full power to negociate a peace ; but 
that traitor made one upon fuch fliameful terms, that 

the emperor refufed to ratify it. Ywen, in order ta 
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oblige his mafter to comply with the terms made by 
himfelf, poifoned his beft and moft faithful genera!, 
named Mau-ven-long : and then defircd the Tartars to 
march dire&ly to Pe-kin, by a road different from that 
which he took with his army. This they accordingly 
did 5 and laid fiege to the capital. Ywen was ordered 
to come to its relief ; but, on his arrival, was put to 
the torture and ftrangled *, of which the Tartars were 
no fooner informed, than they raifed the fiege, and re- 
turned to their own country. In 1636 the rebels 
above-mentioned compofed four great armies, com- 
manded by as many generals ; which, however, were 
foon reduced to two, commanded by Li and Chang. 
Thefe agreed to divide the empire between them ; 
Chang taking the weftern provinces, and Li the eaftern 
ones. The latter feized on part of Shen-fi, and then of 
Ho-nan, whofe capital, named Kay-fcng-fou, he laid 
fiege to, but was repulfed with lofs. He renewed it 
fix months after, but without fuccefs ; the befieged 
choofing rather to feed on human flelh than furrender. 
The imperial forces coming foon after to its affiftance, 

% 

the general made no doubt of being able to deftroy 



the rebels at once, by breaking down the banks of 
the Yellow River ; but unfortunately the rebels efcap- 
ed to the mountains, while the city was quite over- 
flowed, and three hundred thcufand of the inhabitants 
perifhed. 

After this difafter, Li marched into the Provinces of 

* » 

Shen-fi and Ho-nan ; where he put to death all the 

I 

mandarines, exa&ed great fums from the officers in 
place, and {hewed no favour to any but the populace, 
whom he freed from all taxes : by this means he drew 

fo many to his intereft, that he thought hisnfelf ftrong 



\ 
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enough to affume the title of emperor* He next ad- 
vanced towards the capital, which, though well gar^ 
rifoned, was divided into factions. Li had taken care 
to introduce before hand a number of his men in dif- 

1 

guife ; and by thefe the gates were opened to him the 



third day after his arrival. He entered the city in 



triumph at the head of three hundred thoufand men 
whilft the emperor kept himfelf lhut up in his palace 



9 



bulled only with his fuperftitions. It was not long 



9 



however, before he found himfelf betrayed : and un- 
der the greatefi: confternation, made an effort to get 
cut of the palace attended by about fix hundred of his 
guards. He was (till more furprifed to fee himfelf 
treacheroufly abandoned by them, and deprived of all 
hopes of efcaping the infults of his fubje&s. Upon 
this, preferring death to falling alive into their hands, 
he immediately retired with his emprefs, whom he ten- 

■ 

derly loved, and the princefs her daughter, into a pri- 
vate part of the garden. His grief was fo great that 
he was not able to utter a word ; but Ihe foon under- 
flood his meaning, and, after a few filent embraces 



9 



hanged herfelf on a tree in a filken firing. Her huf- 



. band (laid only to write thefe words on the border of 
his veft : " i have been bafely deferted by my fubje&s ; 

do what you will with me, but fpare my people/' 
He then cut off the young princefs's head with one 
ftroke of his fcymitar, and hanged himfelf on another 
tree, in the feventeenth year of his reign, and thirty- 
fixth of his age. His prime minifter, queens, and 
eunuchs, followed his example ; and thus ended the 
Chinefe monarchy, to give place to that of the Tar- 
tars, which hath continued ever fince. 

« 

It was fome time before the body of the unfortunate 
monarch was found. At lafl: was brought before the 
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and by hinv treated with the utmoft indignity; 
after which he caufed two of Whey-tfong's fons, and 
all his minifters, to be beheaded ; but his elded fon 
happily efcaped by flight. The whole empire fubmit* 
ted peaceably to the ufurper 5 except prince U-fan-ghey, 
*who commanded the imperial forces in the province of 
Lyau-tong. This brave prince, finding himfelf unable 
to cope with the ufurper, invited the Tartars to his 
afliftance ; and Tfong-te, their king^ immediately join- 
ed him with an army of eighty thoufand men* Upon 
this the ufurper marched directly to Pe-kin ; but not 
thinking himfelf fafe there, plundered and burnt the 
palace, and then fled with the immenfe treafare he had 
got-. What became of him afterwards we are not 
told ; but the young Tartar monarch was immediately 
declared emperor of China* his father Tfong-te having 
died almoft as Toon as he fet his foot in that empire. 

The new emperor, named Shun-chi, or Xun-chi, 
began his reign with rewarding U-fan-ghey, by confer- 
ring upon him the title of king ; and afligned him the 
city of Sl-gnan-fu, capital of Shen-fi, for his refidence. 
This, however, did not hinder U-fan-ghey from re- 
penting of his error in calling in the Tartars, or, as he 
himfelf ufed to phrafe it, " in fending for lions to 

■ 

drive away dogs." In 1674, he formed a very ftrong 
alliance againft them, and had probably prevailed if his 

t 

allies had been faithful ; but they treachef oufly deferted 



m 4 



him one after another : which fo affected him, that he 
died foon after. In 1681 Hong-wha, fon to U*fon- 
ghey, who continued his efforts againft the Tartars, was 
reduced to fuch ftraits that he put an end to his 

own life. 
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During this fpace, there had been fome refiftahce 
made to the Tartars in many of the provinces. Two 

princes of Chinefe extraction had -at different times 
been proclaimed emperors ; but both of them were 
overcome and put to death/ In 1682, the whole fif- 
teen provinces were fo effectually fubdued, that the era- 
per or Kanq-hi, fucceffor to Shun-chi, determined on 
a vififc to his native dominions of Tartary* He was 
accompanied by an army of feventy thoufand men, and 
continued for fome months taking the diverfion of hunt- 
ing. This he continued to do for fome years : and in 
his journeys took father Verbeift along with him ; by 
which means we have a better defcription of thefe coun- 
tries than could poffibly have been otherwife obtained. 
This prince was a great ehcourager of learning and of 
the Chriftian religion ; in favour of which laft he pub- 
limed a decree, dated in 1692. In 17 16, however, he 
revived fome obfolete laws againft the Chriftians 5 nor 
could the Jefuits with all their art preferve the footing 
they had got in China. The caufes of this alteration 
in the emperor are, by the miflionaries, faid to have 
been the flanders of the mandarins ; but from the 



known character of the Jefuits, it will readily be be- 
lieved, that there were other caufes for this condufh 
This emperor died in 1722, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Yon-ching ; who not only gave no encouragement 
to the miflionaries, but perfecuted all Chriftians of 
whatever denomination, not excepting even thofe of 
the imperial race. At the beginning of his reign he 
banifhed all the Jefuits into the city of Canton, and in 
1732 they were banifhed from thence into Ma-kau, a 
little ifland inhabited by the Portuguefe, but fubjeCt 
to China. 
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He died in 1736, and was faccee'ded', by the prefent 



emperor 



from whom the Jefuits flattered themfelves 



with meeting with different treatment, but, we believe, 
they have not yet had their expectations realized,- nor 
does it appear probable that they will. 

Having thus fketched the mod: material transactions 
recorded -in the Chinefe hiftory, we fhail proceed to 
defcribe the prefent ftate of the empire ; its dependent 



cies 



5 



and inhabitants 



according 



to the belt and iatdt 



accounts we are in poffeffi 



r 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



OF THE 




H I N E S E E M 







* 





N attempting a general defcription of this vaft empire* 
we mall purfue the following arrangement, i. China, 
Proper. — 2. Chinese Tartary.. — 3. The States 

TRIBUTARY TO CHINA* 





ORIGIN OF ITS NAME. 



The weftern Moguls call this kingdom Gata? 
the Mantchew Tartars call it Nican-courane ; — the 

4 

Japanefe Thau, and the people of Cochin-china, and 

Siam On* Erom this latter appellation it ia mod pro- 
bable the name China is derived, for according to, 
the Chinefe hiftory, the firft imperial family that car- 
ried their arms toward the weft, aflumed the name of 
TftUy or Tai-fin., And the armament, fent by the Em- 
peror Tfm-chi-hoang as far as Bengal, muft have brought 
the people of India acquainted with the name of Tfin, 
whofe formidable power bad beenfo feverely felt. This 
name pafling from India, perhaps to Perfia, or Egypt, 
might lay the ground for China ? this is the opinion, 

of Du Halde, and Grofier. But according to Naverrette? 
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the name has its origin in India, or Perfia, from a fpecies 
of filk called Chin, from whence it was brought to Eu- 
rope by the Portuguefe. The Chinefe themfelves, how. 
ever, call it Tchong-koue, or Chong-qua, that is the 
middle kingdom, for, till their intercourfe with Euro- 
peans had rectified their geography, they imagined that 
their country was fituated in the centre of the earth, 

and that all other kingdoms lay fcattered around it. 

EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, &c. 

China, properly fo called, according to Grofier and 
Du-Halde, comprehends from north to fouth eighteen 
degrees ; its extent from eaft to weft being fomewhat 
lefs. The adjacent countries fubjeded to the Chinefe 
government, fuch as the iflands of Hainan and Formofa, 
Tartary, &c. are not included in this eftimation ; for, 
reckoning from the mod fouthern point of the ifland 
of Hainan to the northern extremity of Tartary which 
is under the dominion of China, we fhall find that the 



territories of this emperor are more than nine hundred 
leagues in extent from north to fouth, and about fifteen 
hundred from eaft to weft, reckoning from the eaftera 
fea as far as the country of Cafgar^ conquered by the 
Chinefe in 1759. According to Guthrie, China is 
fituated between 20® and 42 0 N. latitude, and 98 0 and 
j 23 E. longitude. It is bounded on the north by Tar- 
tary, from which it is feparated by a wall five hundred 
leagues in length 5 on the eaft by the fea ; on the weft 
by lofty mountains and defarts ; and towards the fouth 
by the ocean, the kingdoms of Tong»king, Laos, and 
Cochin-china.* It is divided into fifteen provinces ; the 
northern are Chen-si, Chan-si and Pe-tcheli. Chan- 

tongj KiANG-NANa Tche-kiang and Fo-kien exte 
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along the more of the eaftern fea. The provinces of 
Quang-tong,Quang-si^Yun-nan and Se-thuen ter- 
minate the empire on the fouth and north. Ho-nan, 
Hou-Quan g, Koei-tchou and Kiang-si occupy the 
middle fpace. Of each of thefe provinces we mall now 
proceed to give a general account. 



PROVINCE OF PE-TCHELI. 

Pe-tcheli, T-cheli, or Li-pa-fou, is the principal pro- 
vince of the whole empire ; and its capital, Pe-king or 
Pekin, is become the ordinary refidence of the imperial 



court. It approaches the form of a right-angled tri- 
angle, and is bounded on the north by the great wall 

* 

and part of Tartary ; on the eaft by the fea ; on the 
fouth by the provinces of Chang-tong and Ho-nan j 
and towards the weft by the mountains of Chan-fi. 

This province^ contains nine counties, each of which 
has a city of the firft clafs, which have feveral others 
under their jurifdiftion ; thefe are about forty in num- 
ber,' lefs confiderable indeed, but all furrounded with 
walls and ditches, befides numerous boroughs and vil 

i 

lages without walls. 



PE-K1N. 



Pe-kin is the capital of the empire, is fituated in a 
very fertile plain, twenty leagues diftant from the 
great wail ; this name, which fignifies the Northern 
Court, was given to diftinguifli it from another confider- 
able city called Nan-king, or the Southern Court. The 
enoperor formerly refided in the latter, till the Tartars, 
a reftlefs and warlike people, obliged him to remove 
his court to the northern provinces, that he might more, 
effectually repel the'incurfions of thofe barbarians. 
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This capital forms an exa£t fquare, and is divided 
into two cities ; the firft, where the emperor's palace is 
built, is called Sin-ching, or the New City, and is in- 
habited chiefly by Tartars, and therefore called alfo the 
Tartar City* The fecond is called Lau-ching, or the 
Old City, and inhabited chiefly by Chinefe. Thefe 
two cities, without including the fuburbs, are eighteen 
miles in circumference, according to the moil accurate 
meafurement made by the exprefs order of the em* 
peror 

The height and enormous thicknefs of the walls of 
the Tartar city excite admiration ; twelve hcrfemen, 
might eafily ride abreaft upon them ; they have fpa- 
cious towers raifed at intervals, a bow-fhot diftant from 
one another, and large enough to contain bodies of 
referve in cafe of neceiiity. 

The city has nine gates, which are lofty and well 
arched ; over them are large pavilion-roofed towers di 
vided into nine ftories, each having feveral apertures 
or port-holes ; the lower ftory forms a hall for the uf 
of the foldiers and officers who quit guard, and thofe 
appointed to relieve them. Before each gate a fpace 
is left of more than three hundred and fixty feet ; this 

kind of place of arms, enclofed by a femi-circular 



wall equal in height and thicknefs to that furrounding 
the city. The great road, which ends here, is com- 
manded by a pavilion-roofed tower like the firft, in fucfa 
a manner, that, as the cannon of the former can batter 



the houfes of the city> thofe of the latter can fweep 



the adjacent country 

■ 

4 ^ 

The ftreets of Pe-kin are ftraight, about an hundred 
and twenty feet wide, a full league in length, and bor- 
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dered with fliops, but the houfes being low make a meatt 
appearance. An immenfe concourfe of people conti* 
nually fill the ftreets, and the confufion caufed by the 
number of horfes, camels, mules and carriages, which 
trofs or meet each other is prodigious* Befides this 
inconvenience, paffengers are every now and then 
Hopped by crowds who ftand liftening to fortune-tel* 
lers, jugglers, ballad-fingers, and a thoufand other 
mountebanks and buffoons, who read and relate ftories 
calculated to promote mirth and laughter, or diftribute 

medicines, the wonderful effe&s of which they explain 
with all the eloquence peculiar to them. 

People of diftin&ion oblige all their dependants to 
follow them. A mandarin of the firft rank is always 
accompanied in his walks by his whole tribunal, and to 
augment his equipage, each of the inferior mandarins 
in his fuit is generally attended by feveral domeftics* 

f 

The nobility of the court, and princes of the blood, 
never appear in public without being furrounded by 
si large body of cavalry ; and as their prefence is 
required at the palace every day, their train alone i$ 
fufficient to create confufion in the city. In all this 
prodigious concourfe, no women are ever feen : hence 
we may judge how great the population of China 
rnuft be, fince the number of females in this country* 
as well as every where elfe, is fuperior to that of the 
other fex. 

As there is a continual influx of the riches and mer- 
chandife of the whole empire into this city, the num- 

I 

ber of ftrangers that refort to it is immenfe ; they are 
carried in chairs, or ride on horfeback, always attend- 

ed by a guide acquainted with the ftreets, and who 
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kndtrtrs the houfes of the nobility and principal people 

, * 

of the city. They are alfo provided with a book con- 
taming an account of the different quarters, fquares, 
rerriarkable places, and of the refidenceof thole in pub- 
lic offices. In fummer there are to be feen fmall tem- 
porary Ihops where people are ferved with water cooled 
by means of ice ; and every where eating-houfes, with 
refreshments of tea and fruits are found. Each kind of 
provifion has a certain day and place appointed for ir.s 
being expofed to fale. 

The governor of Pe-kin, who is a Mantchew Tar- 
tar, is ftyled Governor of the Nine Gates ; his jurifdic- 
tion extends not only over the foldiers, but alfo over 
the people in every thing that concerns the police. No 
police caft be more aftive. It is rare, in a number of 
years, to heat of houfes being robbed, or people affaf- 
linated ; all the principal ftreets have guard-rooms, and 

patrole night and day, each having a fabre 
hanging frorft his girdle, and a whip in his hand, to cor- 

without diftin&ion, thofe who excite quaiTels or 

caufe difbrder. 

The lailes are gu'arded in the fame manner, and have 
latticed gates which do not prevent thofe from being 
feen who walk in therri ; they are always kept fhut 
during the night, and leldom opened even to thofe who 





are known ; if they are, the perfon to whom this in- 
dulgence is granted mud carry a lanthorn, and give a 
fufficient reafoh for his going out. 

In the evening, as foon as the foldiers are warned to 
their quarters by beat of drum, two fentinels go an 
come from one guard-room to another, making a conti- 
nual noife with a kind of caftanet, to (hew that they are 

G 
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ot afleep. They permit no one to walk abroad in the 

ight time. They even examine thofe whom the em- 



peror difpatches on bufmefs, and if their reply gives 

t 

the lead cauie of fufpicion, they have a right to convey 
them to the guard-room. The foldiers in each of the 
guard-rooms are obliged to anfwer every time the fen- 
tinels on duty call out. 

It is by thefe regulations, obferved with the greateft 

w 

flvictnefs, that peace, filence, and fafety reign through- 
out the whole city. The governor is alfo obliged to 
go the round ; and the officers ftationed on the walls 
and in the towers over the gates, in which are kept 



large kettle-drums, that are beat every time the guard 
is relieved, are continually difpatching fubalterns to 
examine the quarters belonging to the gates where they 
are pofted. The lead neglect is puniihed next morn- 
ing, and the officer who was on guard is cafliiered. 
This police, which prevents nocturnal affemblies, would 
appear no doubt extraordinary in Europe, and, in all 
probability, would not be much reliflied by our young 



men of fortune and ladies of quality. But the Chinefe 
think juftly ; they confider it to be the duty of the 
magiflrates of a city, to prefer good order and public 
tranquility, to vain amufements, which generally occa- 
fion many attempts againft the lives and property of the 
citizens. It is true, the fupport of this police cofts the 
emperor a great deal ; part of the foldiers we have men- 
tioned being maintained for this purpofe only. They 
are all infantry, and their pay is generally very high ; 
their employment confifts not only in watching for thofe 
who may occafion difturbance in the day time, or walk 

abroad during the night \ they muft alfo take care that 
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the ftreets are kept clean and fwept every day that 

f hey are watered morning and evening in time of dry 
weather ; and that every nuifance is removed ; they 
have orders alfo to aflift in this labour themfelves, and 
to clear the kennels, that the water may have a free 

■ 

courfe. 



The emperor's palace (lands in the middle of th< 
Tartar city. It prefents a prodigious afTemblage of vail 
buildings-, extenfive courts and magnificent gardens, 



and is fhut up on all fides by a double wall, the interven- 



ing fpace being occupied by houfes belonging to the offi- 
cers of the court, eunuchs, and different tribunal To 
fome of thefe is affigned the care of providing ncceffarica 
for the ufe of the emperor ; others are for determining 

deputes, and punifhing faults committed by the aomef- 
tics of the imperial family. The exterior circumfe- 
rence of this immenfe palace is reckoned at about 
feven Englifli miles. 

The imperial palace ofPe-kin does not fail to ftrike 
beholders by its extent, grandeur, and the regular diu 
pofition of its apartments, and by the Angular flru&ure 
of its pavilion-roofs, ornamented at each corner with 
a carved plat band, the lower extremity of which is 
turned upwards j thefe roofs are covered with varnifh r 
ed tiles of fo beautiful a yellow colour, that; at a dif- 



tance, they make as fplended an appearance as if they 
were gilded. Below the upper roof, there is another 
of equal brilliancy, which hangs Hoping- from the wall* 
fupported by a great number of beams, daubed oyer 
with green varnifh and interfperfed with gilt figures. 
This fecond roof, with the projection of the firftj forms 

a kind of crown to the whole edifice, and gives it' a 
good effect. 
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The palace is a fmall diftance from the fouth gate of 
the Tartar city ; the entrance to it is through a fpacious 
court, to which there is a defcent by a marble ftaircafe, 
ornamented with two large copper lions, and a balus- 
trade of white marble. This baluftrade runs in the 
form of a horfe-fiioe, along the banks of a rivulet, that 
winds acrofs the palace with a ferpentine courfe, the 
bridges over which are of marble. At the bottom of 
this firft court arifes a facade with three doors 5 that in 
the middle is for the emperor only ; the mandarins and 
nobles pafs through thofe on each fide. Thefe doors 
conduct to a fecond court, which is the largeft of the 
palace ; it is about three hundred feet in length, and 
fifty in breadth ; an immenfe gallery runs round it, con- 
taining the rich efFe&s, which belong to the emperor 
as his private property ; for the public treafure is en- 



trufted to a fovereign tribunal called Hou-pou. 

The royal hall, called Tai-hotien, or the Hall of the 
Grand Union, is in this fecond court ; it is built upon 
a terrace about eighteen feet in height, incrufted with 
white marble, and ornamented with baluftrades, of ex- 
cellent workmanfinp. Before this hall all the mandarins 
range themfelves, when they go, on certain days, to re* 
new their homage, and perform thofe ceremonies that 
are appointed by the laws of the empire. 

This hall is almoft fquare, and about one hundred 
and thirty feet in length. The ceiling is carved, var- 
nifhed green, and loaded with gilt dragons. The pil 



liars which fupport the roof within, are fix feet ir* 
circumference towards the bafe, and are coated with 3 



kind of maftich varnifhed red ; the floor is partly cq 



vered with coarfe carpets, after.the Turkifli manner 
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but the walls have no kind of ornament, neither tapef- 
try, luftres, nor paintings. 

The throne, which is in the middle of the hall, con- 
fifts of a pretty high alcove, exceedingly neat. It has 
no infcription but the character Ching; a Word anfwer- 
ing to the Engliffi words holy, excellent, perfecl, mo/l 
wife. Upon the platform oppofite to this hall, ftand 
large vefiels of bronze, in which incenfe is burnt when 
any ceremony is performing. There are alfo chande- 
liers fhaped like birds and painted different colours, as 
well as the wax-candies that are lighted up in them. 

This platform is extended towards the north, and has 
on it two teller halls ; one of them is a rotunda that 
glitters with varnifli, and is lighted by a number of win- 
dows. Here the emperor changes his drefs before or 
after any ceremony. The other is a faloon, the door 
of which opens to the north ; through this door the 
emperor mull pafs, when he goes from his apartment, 
to receive on his throne the homage of the nobility \ 
he is then carried in a chair, by officers dreffed in long 
red robes bordered with filk, and c^ps ornamented with 

t 

plumes of feathers. It is perhaps impoffible to give aa 
exaft defcription of the interior apartments which pro- 
perly form the palace of the emperor, and are fet apart 
for the ufe of the family, as few are permitted to enter 
them but women and eunuchs. 



PAO-TING 



Pao-ting-fou is the mod conliderable city in the pro- 
vince next to Pekin, and here it is the viceroy refides. 

has twenty others under its jurifdi&ion ; three of 
the fecond and feventeen of the third cUfs. In the midit 
of the city is a beautiful fmall lake, famous for 
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great quantities of water lilies produced there, and cal- 
led by the Chinefe Lyen-wha. This flower, fo little 
cfteemed in Europe, is a favourite of the Chinefe, and, 
owing either to the climate or the care they take of it, 
generally blows there double. The country around is 
pleafant, and inferior in fertility to no part of China. 
It is necefTary to pafs this city in going from Pe-kin to 
the province of Chan-fi. 

HO-KIEN-FOU. 

Ho-kien-fou is the next in order ; it has two cities of 
the fecond, and fifteen of the third ciafs in its diftricT, 
and is remarkable for nothing but the neatnefs of its 
ftreets and its fituation between two rivers, from whence 

it derives its name. 

I 

ICXIIN-T1NG-FOU. 

Ichin-ting-fou is a large city about four miles in 
circumference ; its figure an oblong fquare. Its juris- 
diction is very extenfive, comprehending thirty-two ci- 
ties ; five of which are of the fecond, and twenty feven 
of the third clafs. Northward from it lie feveral moun- 
tains, where, the Chinefe fay, many fimples and curi- 
ous plants are to be found. On thefe mountains there 
are alfo feveral monuments or temples ere&ed in ho- 
nour of deceafed heroes ; among which is one confe- 

crated to the memory of the firft emperor of the dynafty 
of Han. 

CHUN-TE-FOU. 

Chun-te-fou has but a fmall diftricT: ; for there are 
only nine cities of the third clafs under its jurifdi&ion ; 
but all very populous. The adjacent country is pleafant 

and fertile, owing to the number of rivers and lakes that 
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water and refrefti it. Its fifli are various, and its craw-fifli 
are celebrated ; it produces a fine delicate kind of fand 
ufed in the manufacture of an inferior kind of China- 
ware, and in polifhing precious ftones. It abounds alfo 

with touch-ftones for gold, reckoned the beft in the 
empire. 

QUANG-PING-FOU. 

Quang-ping-fou is fituated in the northern part of 
Pe-tcheli, between the provinces of Chang-tong and 
Ho-nan, and has nine cities of the third clafs dependent 
on it ; all its plains are well watered by rivers. 
Among its temples, there is one dedicated to thofe 
men, who, as the Chinefe pretend, difcovered the 



fecret of rendering themfelves immortal. The coun- 
try is agreeable around it, and its waters are well 
ftored with fifh. 



TAI-MING-FOU. 



• Tai-ming-fou has one city of the fecond clafs and 
eighteen of the third, in its diftricl:. It prefents nothing 
remarkable. It lies near to Quang-ping-fou, and the 
country around it is peculiarly fruitful and agreeable. 



YUNG-PING-FOU. 



Yung-ping-fou is very advantageoufly fituated in the 
neighbourhood of the fea. The furrounding moun- 
tains produce abundance of tin. But- its foil is not 
very fertile. Here is a paper manufactory, and not far 
from the city is a fortrefs named Chan-hai, which rn?y 
be called the key of the province of Leao-tong. This 
fortrefs is near the great wall. Yung-ping-fou reckons 
in its diftricl: only one city of the fecond, and five of 
the third clafs. 
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FUEN-HOA-FOU. 



^uen-hoa-fou is a city celebrated for its extent and 
the number of its inhabitants, as well as for the beauty 
of its ftreets and triumphal arches. It is fituated near 
the great wall, amidft mountains, and has under its 
jurifdi&ion, befides two cities of the fecond, and eight 
of the third clafs, a great number of fortrelfes, which 
bar the entrance of China againft the Tartars. 

It would be unneceffary if not tireforne to the reader 
to enter into a defcription of the cities of the fecond 
clafs, but there is one which though without any jurif- 
diftion over others, is beyond comparifon more popu- 
lous and rich, and has a greater trade than any of thofe 



we have mentioned. It is feated on the fpot where 
the Royal Canal which comes from Lin-tfih-chew, 
joins the river of Pe-kin, and is called Tyen-fing-wey 
Here the great mandarin refides, on whom the officers 
who fuperintend the fait made along the Coafls of Pe- 
tcheli and Chang-ton depend, and at this port all the 
mips which fetch timber from Eaftern Tartary unload. 

Pe-tcheli has few mountains. Its foil is fandy, and 
produces very little rice when compared with the 
fouthern provinces, owing to its fmall number of canals, 

4 

but all other kinds of grain abound, as well as the 
greater pare of the fruit-trees we have in Europe. Cat- 
tle are alfo in great plenty, and the rivers are full of 
fifh. It pays an annual tribute to the emperor, which, 
according to Father Martini, confifts of fix hundred 
and one thoufand one hundred and fifty-three bags of 
rice, wheat, and millet ; two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds of lintfeed ; forty-five thoufand one hundred and 

thirty-five pounds of fpun filk j thirteen thoufand feven 
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nundred-and Forty-eight pounds of cotton; eight mil 
lion feven hundred and thirty feven thoufand two hun 



dred and forty-eight truffes of ftraw for the horfes 
belonging to the court, and one hundred and eighty 
thoufand eight hundred and feventy meafures of fait, 
each containing one hundred and twenty-four pounds. 
This tribute is proportionally much inferior to that 



1 



paid by other provinces. 

The face of the country here being Sat and level 
permits the ufe of a kind of carriage, the conftru&ioi; 
of which appears to be rather fingular. Father Mar- 
iini, one of the firft mrffionaries in China, thus describes 
it : " They ufe," in the province of Pe-tcheli, " a kind 



<c of chariot with one wheel, and conftrucled in fuch a 



X6 



manner, that there is room in the middle for only 



one perfon who fits as if on horfeback j the driver 
puflies behind, and by means of wooden lever 
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makes the chariot advance with fafety and expedition, 
This has perhaps given rife to the report of chariots 
driven in that country by the wind, which the Chi- 
J" nefe direct over land with fails, as they do mips at 
*' fea." A French miilionary, who traverfed this pro- 
vince in 1768, feems to have made ufe of the fame 
'kind of carriage* <c We quitted the canal," -fays he, 



<66 



" to travel in carts, which is cuilomary in this part of 
6C China; but it is difagreeable beyond description. 
Xhe-cartis amazingly clumfy, and has a great refem- 
blance to the carriage of a gun ; there is room m 
it for only one perfon, who is frequently obliged to 



&6 



t* fit crofs Jegged, as our taylors ( do in Europe ; it jolts 
?' prodigioufly \ and, while the traveller is expofed to 
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the fcorching rays of the fun, fuch clouds of jduft 
4C fometimes arife as almoft fufFocate him." 

Among the animals of this country, the moll remark- 
able are yellow rats ; they are much larger than thofe 
feen in Europe, and their fkins are highly valued by 
the Chinefe. Chryftal, marble, and porphyry are dug 
from the mountains of Pe-tcheli. 

The temperature of the air of this province does not 
feem to agree with its latitude. Although Pe-tcheli 
extends no farther than to the forty-fecond degree of 
north latitude, yet all the rivers there are fo much fro- 
zen during four months in the year, that horfes and 
waggons with the heavieft loads, may fafely pafs them, 
and it is remarkable that the whole body of ice is 
formed in one day, though feveral are neceffary to thaw 
only the furface. What may appear no lefs extraordi- 
nary is, that during thefe fevere frofls, that fliarp and 
pinching cold which accompanies the production of ice 
in Europe, is not felt in this province. Thefe pheno- 
mena cannot be accounted for, but by attributing them 
to the great quantity of nitre which is found difperfed 
throughout this province, and to the ferenity of the 
Iky, which, even during winter, is feldom obfcured by 
a cloud. This phyfical explanatibn appears to be con- 
firmed by experiments made by Father Amiot*, which 
convinced him, that in this capital and neighbourhood, 
as far as feven or eight leagues around, the water, air 
and earth equally abound with nitre. 

With regard to the water, the facility with which it 

freezes, the folidity of the ice and its duration, evident- 



♦The latitude of Pe-tchcli is 39° $2' 55 " # 
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ly announce the prefence of nitre. " A tub filled with 
" water, placed near one of Reaumur's thermometers* 
" had its furface immediately frozen, when the mercu r 
" ry flood only one degree above the freezing point ; 
" and when it flood three degrees below freezing, the 
<c water became a folid mafs of ice, if the diameter of 
" the veffel did not exceed a foot and a half, and the 
<c depth of the water four or five inches. This water, 
iC when the weather was fine, continued in the fame 
€C ftate of congelation, as long as the mercury in the 
" thermometer did not rife higher than three degrees: 
u above (o) ; when the mercury rofe higher, it then 
" began to diffolve, but fo {lowly, that two or three 
" days were fcarcely fufficient to reftore it to its form- 
" er fluidity." To this experiment, Father Amiot 

adds another, made in the fummer of the year 1 777 ^ 
which appears to have been attended to with the great- 

* 

eft poflible accuracy. It may be proper to obferve r 
before we relate it, that during the year 1777, there 
was a longer continuance of hot weather than is gener- 
ally obferved atPe-kin. In the courfe of the months of 
June and July, the thermometer continually rofe from, 
the twenty-fixth to the thirty-fecond and thirty-third 
degrees above Zero ; on the 23d of July, at three in 
the afternoon, the thermometer rofe to thifty-four de- 
grees, and remained at that height until half paft four.. 
On the 24th of the fame month, it rofe, about three 



o'clock, to thirty-three degrees ; half aa hour after, the 
fky became over-caft, and a ftrong wind arofe, accom- 
panied with truck clouds of duft, which continued half 
«&n hour 5 during this time the thermometer began to* 



* 

fell ; at four the wind ceafed,. and fome rain fell 1 th 
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thermometer then flood at thirty-three degrees % th« 
25th and 26th of July it rofe to twenty-nine degrees: 
and the 28th to thirty-three degrees,, owing to a nor- 
therly wind. 

On the 29th of July, Father Amiot put into a fmaH 
net, made of ft r on g pack-thread, a block of ice of an 
irregular figure, and fafpended it from a balance placed 
in the open air and expofed to the wind and rays of the 
fun. 

At fix in the morning, a thermometer, expofed td» 
the north, being at 2 61 degrees, the ice was weighed £ 

* 

its weight was found to be fifty pounds. 

At 7 the therm., 27°^ weight of the ice 46 lb 



At 8 - - - 27J - - - - - 40 
At 9 - - - 30 ----- 32 

----- 25 



At 10 - - - 311 



It is to be obferved, that during, this time, the 1 wind 
Isras north, and ftronger than it had been for fome time 

Jbefore. 

At 11 the therm. 32 0 weight of" the ice 19 lb. 



At 12 - - - 33 

At 1 - - - 33^ 

At 2 - - - 33 1 

At 3 - - - 33I 

At 4 - - - 33 

At 5. - - - 33$ 



*5 
10 



7 

5 



It mud be obferved, that during the laft four hours 
the ice had been in the made. 

At 6 the therm* flood at 321 the weight of the ic< 
lib. 4 oz. 



f 

At 7 the ice was not weighed. 



At 8 fome of it Hill remains 




At 9 there remained only a bit of the fize of a nut ; 
fifteen hours were therefore neceflary to diffolve this 
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piece of ice, weighing fifty pounds, even when expofed 
to the wind and Scorching rays of the fun. 

It is to be further obferved, that this ice had already 
been three or four days from the ice-houfe ; for Father 
Amiot relates, that he purchafed it from one of thofe 
people who are employed by the emperor to give frefh 
water, gratis, to ail who afk for it. Ice, when firft 
taken from the ice-houfe, diffolves with difficulty ; it 
is tranfported to Pe-kin, and from one place to another 
during the greateft heats of fummer, in open wheel-bar- 
rows, with as little precaution as if it were brick or 
fiint ; yet it leaves no other traces along the road be- 
hind it, but a few drops that fall here and there. From 
thefe obfervations it appears evidently, that the reafon 
why this ice is fo long in dhTolving is, becaufe of its im* 
pregnation with nitrous particles, which preferve it a 
long while in its ftate of congelation. 

Father Amiot alfo tells us, that every kind of water 
at Pe-kin, whether taken from fprings or rivers, has a 
very Angular quality ; it leaves a kind of tartar in thofe 
vefTels in which it has been kept, and in thofe in which 

* 

it has been boiled. The Chinefe call this kind of tar- 
tar kien ; it is white when produced by water which 
has not been fubje&ed to the a&ion of fire, and yeU 
lowifh when it is left by that which has been boiled. 
This kien has neither fmell nor tafte, nor is it good for 
any thing. " The firft opportunity I had of being ac- 

* 

" quaintgd with it,*' fays Father Amiot, " was by ac- 



cident. I caufed a fmall porcelain veflel to be filled 
" every evening with frefli fpring-water ; this veifel had 
* c a cover, which I always {hut very carefully, to prevent 
^infefls and dirt fro txi getting into my water. After 
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" fome months, I perceived that there was formed in 

<c the bottom and fides of the veffel, a cruft, of the 



to.. 



" thicknefs of a leaf of paper, which adhered fo clofely, 
that it was neceffary to make u fe of the point of a knife 
tc to detach it. Upon this occafion, being defirous of 
" giving a leflbn of cleanlinefs to my fervant, he told 
" me, that what I faw had nothing in it to occafion dif- 
<c guft, that it was what was generally left by the water 
" of the country 9 and that I fliould be much more fur- 
" prifed, if I fliould fee how this kien incrufted the in* 
** fides of fauce-pans, and other kitchen utenfils, in 
" which water had been boiled. I immediately order- 
" ed fome to be brought, and was convinced, by my 
" own eyes, that my Chinefe had told me truth. A 
" yellow cruft, about four or five tenths of an inch in 
€c thicknefs, covered the whole infide of the veffeL in 



CC 



C€ the fame manner as tartar covers the infide of an old 
calk. I detached fome of it, which I applied to my 
cc nofe and mouth, and examined with the greateft care; 

but I found nothing in it which enabled me to define 
" it. May it not have been a depraved fait (jnfatuatum) 
<c or dead nitre, which might have been revived by 
" means of air or fire ? I am no chemift ; I exprefs my- 
« felf as I can, on a fubjeft which I do not underftarid/* 
If the waters of the province of Pe-tcheli contain 
much nitre, it is no lefs certain, that the air there is 
abundantly impregnated with it. , The Abbe Grofier 
adduces the following as indubitable proofs of it. iftw 
Notwithftanding unwholefome food, fuch as the flefh 
of the greater part of tlomeftic animals that have died 
of old age or difeafe, which the people of this province 

greedily devour,, notwithftanding filth and all the jta* 
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conveniencies refulting from low, damp and confined 
lodgings, where all t{ie individuals of the fame family- 
are, as it were, heaped one upon another, the plague 
never makes its appearance in Pe-tcheli ; and the peo- 
ple are feldom attacked by any of thofe epidemical 
diflempers which are fo common in Europe. 2dly. 
Provisions of every kind may be kept at Pe-kin a long 
while, without being fubjeft to corruption. Raifins 
are eaten there frefh even in May, apples and pears till 
midfummer ; wild-boar.s, flags, deer, roe-bucks, rabbits, 
hares, pheafants, ducks, geefe, and all kinds of game 
brought from Tartary to Pe-kin after the commence- 
ment of winter \ fifh of every fpecies, tranfported from 

the rivers of Leao-tong, will keep without the afliftance 
of fait, in their ftate of congelation, for two or three 
months, although they are expofed every day in the 
markets, carried from the markets to private houfes, 
and from private houfes brought back fo the markets, 
until they are all fold, which does not happen before 
the end of March. It is certain, that thefe fads an- 
nounce an antifeptic quality in the air, which mud; 
undoubtedly proceed from the great quantity of nitre 
contained in it." 

/ 

The earth which forms the foil of Pe-tcheli abounds 

i 

no lefs with nitre ; whole fields may be feen in the 
neighbourhood of Pe-kin which are covered with it. 
Every morning at fun-rife, the country in certain can- 
tons, appears as white as if fprinkled by a gentle fall 
of fnow. If a quantity of this fubftanee be fwept to- 
gether, a great deal of kien, nitre, and fait may be ex- 
tracted from it. The Chinefe pretend, that this fait 

may be fubftituted for common fait j however this, may 
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be, it is certain, that, in the extremity of the province, 

J 

towards Siuen-hoa-fou, poor people and the greater 
part of the peafants make ufe of no other. Although 

■ 

the land of Pe-tcheli is replete with nitrous particles, 
it does not, however,' form dry deferts ; it is cultivated 
with care, and becomes fruitful by labour. The earth 
is frozen in winter to the depth of two or three feet, 
and does not become foft before the end of March. 
This may fufficiently explain, why the froft kills plants 
in the neighbourhood of Pe-kin, which Linnaeus raifed 
in Sweden, although it is twenty degrees farther north 
than the capital of the Chinefe empire. 



PROVINCE OF KIANG-NAN. 



Kiang-n an is the fecond province of the empire, 
and is undoubtedly one of the moft fertile, commercial, 
and confequently one of the richeft in China; It is 
bounded on the weft by the provinces of Ho-nan and 
Hou-quang ; on the fouth by Tche-kiang and Kiang- 




; and on the eaft by the gulph of. Nan-kin ; the reft 
borders on the province of Chan-tong. 

The emperors long kept their court in this province ; 
but reafons of ft ate having obliged them to move nearer 
to Tartary, they made choice of Pe-kin for the place 
of their refidence. The province is of vaft extent ; it 
contains fourteen cities of the firft clafs, and ninety- 
three of the fecond and third. Thefe cities are very 



■ * 



populous, and there is fcarcely one of them which may 
not be called a place of trade. Large barks can go to 
them from all parts, for the whole country is, interfered 
by lakes, rivers and canals, which have a communica- 
tion with the great river Yang-tfe-kiang, which rum 
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through the middle of the province. Silk-ftufFs, lac- 
quer-ware, ink, paper, and, in general, every thing that 
comes from Nan*kin, as well as from the other cities 
of this province, are much more efteemed, and fetch a 
higher price than thofe brought from the neighbouring 
provinces. In the town Chang-hai alone, and the vil- 
lages dependent on it, there are reckoned to be more 
than two hundred thoufand weavers of calicoes and 
other common cotton cloths. The manufacturing of 
thefe cloths gives employment to the greater part of 
the women. 

In feveral places on the fea coaft there are found ma- 
ny falt-pits, the fait of which is diftributed all over the 
empire ; a great quantity of marble is alfo found here. 

In fliort, this province is fo abundant and opulent, that 
it brings every year into the emperor's treafury, about 
thirty-two million taels*, exclusive of the duties upon 
every thing exported or imported, for the receiving of 
which feveral offices are eftablimed- 

The inhabitants of this province are civil and ingeni 
ous 9 and acquire the fciences with great facility , hence 
many of them become eminent in literature, and rife 



to offices of importance by their abilities alone. 



This province is divided into two parts, each of which 
has a diftinft governor. The governor of the eaftern 
part refides at Sou-tcheou-fou, and the governor of the 
weftern at Ngan-king-fou. Each of thefe governors 
has under his jurifdiftion feven fou 9 or cities of theflrfl: 
clafs. 



* A tael is equal in value to an ounce of filver, which in China h 
worth about fix {hillings fterling. 
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NAN-KIN. 



Kiang-ning-fou, or Nan-kin, is the capital of this 
province ; and by the ancient Chinefe it is faid to have 

r 

been one of the moll beautiful and flourifhing cities in 
the world. When they fpeak of its extent, they fay, 
if two horfemen mould go out by the fame gate in the 
morning, and ride round it on full fpeed, taking diffe- 
rent directions, they would not meet before the evening. 
This account is evidently exaggerated ; but it is certain, 
that Nan-kin furpalTed in extent all the other cities of 
China. Its walls are faid to be fifteen leagues and a 
ha!f in circumference. A French miffionary, lately ar- 
rived from China, fpeaks of this celebrated city in the 
following manner : " We airived at Nan-kin on the 2d 



" of June. I was" very defirous of feeing this city, 
" which is reckoned the largeft in the world. The 
" fuburbs through which We paffed are very long, but 
" hot populous ; the houfes ftand at fome diftance one 
" from another, having reeds, pools of water, or plan- 
" tations of bamboo between them. We took a view 
u of the city from the fifth ftory of the porcelain tower, 
" which commands an extenfive profpeft; but it did 
not appear to us, to be above two thirds as large as 
<c Paris. We could not reconcile this with the accounts 

m 

u generally given of its immenfe extent ; but the next 
" morning explained the matter. We had travelled a 
" full league from Nan-kin, when we perceived, on a 
" fudden, the walls of a city rifing amidft mountains, 
" and appearing as if cemented to the rocks. Thefe 
" were the walls of Nan-kin, which, leaving the city 

" where it now ftands, have, as it were, retired thither 
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* c and indole a fpace of fifteen or fixteen leagues,. 
" twelve or thirteen of which are not inhabited/* 

Nan-kin is fituated at the diftance of a league front 
the river Yang-tfe-kiang r from whence barks come up 
to it by means of canals ; it is of an irregular figure ; 
the mountains which are within its circumference hav- 
ing prevented its bring built, on a regular plan. It was 
formerly the imperial city* and for this reafon, it was 
called Nan-kin, which fignifies The Sauthern Court ; but 
fince the fix grand tribunals have been transferred from 
hence to Pe-kin, it is called Kiang-ning-fou in all the 
public a£ts. 

This city has loft much of its ancient fplendor ;. it 
had formerly a magnificent palace, no veftige of which 
is now to be feen. Its obfervatory is* negle&ed, and 
almoft deflroyed y of its temples, tombs of the. empe- 
rors, and other fuperb monuments, nothing remains 
but the remembrance, being all demoliflied by the Tar- 
tars,, who firit invaded the empire. A third of the city 
is deferted, but the reft is well inhabited. Some quar- 
ters of it are extremely populous and full of buiinefs. 
The ftreets are not fo- broad as thofe of Pe-kin ; they 
are, however, very beautiful and well, paved, and 
abound with Ihops richly fumiflied.. 

In this city refides one of thofe great mandkrins call- 
ed Tfong-gtou^ who takes cognizance of all important 
affairs, on appeal from the tribunals of both the govern- 
ments of the province, and alfo from thofe of the pro- 
vince of Kiang-fi.. The Tartars have a nu melius gar- 
rifon here, commanded by a general of their own na- 
tion, and they occupy a quarter of the city, feparated 

from the reft by a Angle wall. 
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The palaces of the mandarins here are neither fb 
large, nor fo well built as thofe in the capital cities of 
other provinces* Nor are there here any public edifices 
correfponding to the reputation of fo celebrated a cityv 
excepting its gates, which are beautiful, and fome idol 
temples, among which is the famous porcelain tower. 
It is of an oftagonal figure, each fide being fifteen feet 
ia front, it is two hundred feet high, and divided into 
nine ftories by fmgle floors within, and without by cor- 
nices at the rife of the arches and final I projections co- 
vered with ereen-varniflied tiles* There is an afcent 
of forty fteps to the firft ftory, and between each of 
the others there are twenty-one* The tower is the 
talleft and moft beautiful of all thofe to be feen in 

China* 

The breadth and depth* of the river Yang-tfe-kiang 
formerly rendered the port of Nan-kin very commo- 
dious 5 but at prefent large barks, or rather Chinefe 
junks, never enter it ^ whether it be, that it is fhut up 
by fand-banks, or that the Chinefe, out of policy, fore- 
go the ufe of it, in order that navigators may infenfibly 

lofe all knowledge of it. 

In the months of April and May a great number of 
excellent filh are caught in this river, near the city, 
which are fent to the emperor's court ; they are 
covered with ice, and tranfported in that manner by 
barks kept entirely on purpofe* And though Nan-kin 
is more than two hundred leagues from Pe-kin, thefe 
boats make fuch expedition^ that they arrive there in 
eight or ten days. All the way there are ftages where 

the men are relieved, during the timing feafon. Nan- 
kin, though the capital of the province, has under its 

particular jurifdiftion only eight cities of the third clafs. 
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SOU-TCFTECU. 



Sou-tcheou is the fecond city in this province ; it is 
one of the moft agreeable in China $ and by thofe Eu- 
ropeans who have feen it, has been compared to Venice, 
with this difference, that the latter is built as it were 
in the fea, and Sou-tcheou is interfered by canals of 



frefli water, fo that you may pafs through the ftreets 
by water as well as by land. The branches of the 
river and canals are almoft all capable of bearing the 
largeft barks, which, according to Du Haide, may fail 
through the city to the ocean in two days. From this 



city a trade is carried on, not only with all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, but with Japan. 

There is not, perhaps, in the univerfe, a country more 
delightful, either from the pleafantnefs of its fituation, 
or the mildnefs of its climate ; the air is temperate 
provifions plentiful, the foil fruitful and well im- 
proved, and the manners of the people gentle, 10 that 
the city is confidered as a place of pleafure, and the 



9 



paradife of China. Above, fays the Chinefe authors, 

is the Celeftial paradife ; but the paradife of this zvorld 



is Sou-tcheou. The brocades and embroideries made 
here are in great rcqueft throughout the whole em- 
pire. Its jurifdi&ion extends over only eight cities j 
one of which is of the fecond clafs, and the refl of the 
third ; but all thefe cities are beautiful, and about two 

or three leagues in circumference each. 

SONG-KIANG-FOU. 

This city is built clofe to the water ; the prodigious 
quantity of cotton cloth here made, is very fine, and 
with which it fupplies, not only the empire, but 



alfo foreign countries, renders it very celebrated, and 



to 
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caufes it to be much frequented. This city has only 
four others under its jurifdi&ion, but which for mag- 
nitude and commerce may compare with moft in China. 

TCHIN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Tchin-tcheou-fou is fituated near the canal through 
which all barks going from Sou-teheou to^ Kiang mud 
pafs. According to Du Halde, it is adorned with 
triumphant arches, and the fides of the canal leading 
to it are lined with hewn ftone. It is celebrated on 

i 

account of its trade and waters, which are faid to give 
to tea an agreeable and pleafant tafte ; it has dependant 
on it five cities of the third clafs, in fome of which a 
particular kind of earthen-ware is made, which the 
Chinefe highly value. Pretending that tea prepared 

■ 

in thefe veffels acquires a fuperior quality, hence they 

prefer this plain earthen-ware to the moft elegant 
porcelain. 

TCHIN-KIANG-FOUv 

Tchin-kiang-fou is the key of the empire on the fea 
coaft ; here a numerous garrifon is always kept, and 
though it is fmail, compared with fome cities we have 
defcribed y its fituation, trade, and the beauty of its 
w alls give it a pre-eminence over the others of this pro- 
vince ; but its jurifdi&ion is very confined * r for it has 
authority over only three cities of the third clafs. 

It ftands on the fides of Ta-kyang, which is here a 
mile and a half over, and a little to the eaft of a canal 
cut as far as the river. Six paces from the bank in 

■ 

the river ftands a hill, called Kin-fhan, or golden-hill, 
on the top of it is a tower feveral ftories high, and its 
lhores are befet with idol temples and houfes of bonzes. 

On the oppofite fide of the river ftands S^ua-chew* 
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which, though (imply denominated a place of trade, 
may yet rank with many cities* 

HOAI-NGAN-FOU. 

Hoai-ngan-fou is fituated in a marfh, and enclofed. 
by a triple wall : as the ground on which it ftands is 
lower than the bed of the canal, and in many parts only 
fupported by a bank of earth, the inhabitants live ia 
continual danger of an inundation. The fuburbs ex- 
tend to the diftance of a league on each fide of the 
canal, and form at their extremity a kind of port on 
the river Hoang-ho. This place is very populous, and 
every thing in it announces an active and brifk trade. 
A mandarin who has the infpe&ion of the canals and 
navigation, and who is one of thofe obliged to fupply 
the court with neceffary provifions, refides here ; he 
has a number of officers under him who have here pro- 
per ftations allotted to them. This city has eleven 
others under its jurifdi&ion ; two of which are of the 
fecond, and nine of the third clafs. 



YANG-TCHEOU. 



This city enjoys a mild and temperate air, and the 
country around is pkafant and fertile. It is populous, 
and two leagues in circumference, built on the fide of 
the royal canal, which extends from the Ta-kyang and 
runs northward to the Hoang-ho or Yellow River. As 
it is interfected by a number of canals, it has twenty- 



four ftone bridges, each of which confifts of feveral 
arches. There is always fo great a crowd on the 
bridge which forms a communication with the eaftern 
fuburbs, : that it has been found too narrow ; and a 



ferry bofc has been eftabliflied at a fmall diftance, 

which is fcarce fufficient for the confluence of paffen- 
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gers, although the breadth of the canal is only thirty 




aces. 



The inhabitants of this city are accounted very vo* 
luptuous, and it is faid that they carry, on a traffic in 
women ; they educate with great care a certain num. 
ber of young girls, who are taught mufic, finging, 
drawing, and every bianch of education fuitable to 
their fex ; thefe are afterwards fold at a high price to 
fome of the principal nobility, who add them to the 
number of their concubines. The author quoted, when 
fpeaking of Nan-kin, thus expreffes himfelf of Yang- 
tcheou. " It is one of the moft beautiful and largeft 
*' cities I ever beheld. The farmers of the fait revenue 
45 have built here a pleafure-houfe for the emperor, 
<{ which ftrikes with more aftonifhment, as nothing has 
" been feen hitherto equivalent to it ; it is built after 
" the model of Hai-tien, another country-houfe, two 
*' leagues diftant from Pe-kin, where the emperor 
commonly refides. The palace of Yang-tcheou oc- 
" cupies more ground than a moderate city ; it is a 
" colleftion of artificial mounts and rocks formed by 
" art ; of valleys and canals, fometiiries broad and 
" fornetimes narrow, bordered on fome places with cut 
" (tone, in others with rocks fcattered promifcuoufly ; 
" a vaft affemblage of buildings, each different from 
" another, of halls, courts $nd galleries both open and 
enclofed; gardens, parterres, cafcades, elegant bridge! 



9 



pavilions, groves and triumphal arches. Each piece, 
taken feparately, is neither beautiful nor laid out 
" with tafte ; but the multiplicity of obje&s is (hiking, 
" and makes the beholder at laft exclaim, This is the 

habitation of a powerful mailer /" 
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NGAN-K ING-FOU • 

Ngan-king-fou is the capital of the weftern part of 
the province ; its fituation is delightful. It is governed 
by a mandarin as a particular viceroy, who keeps a 

# 

large garrifon in a fort built on the banks of the river 
Yaiig-tfe-kiang, and which commands the lake Poy 
ang. The commerce and riches of this city render it 
very confiderable ; and every thing that goes from the 

fouthern part of China to Nan-kin mull pafs through 
it. The country belonging to it is level, pleafant and 
fertile : but under its jurifdi&ion there are only fix 
cities of the third clafs. 



HOEI-TSHEOU. 



This is the.moft fouthern city of the province, and 
one of the rich eft of the empire ; the people are econo- 
mical and temperate, active and enterprifing ; and they 
boaft of their tea, varniih, ink, engravings, and earth 

* 4 

for China ware, which are indeed the molt efteemed in 

*■ t 

China. It has fix cities of the third clafs dependent on 
it ; and the mountains which furround this canton con- 
tain gold, filver and copper mines. 



NING-KOUE-FOU 



Ning-koue-fou is fituated on a river that falls into the 
Yang-tfe-kyang : has nothing remarkable but its manu- 
factories of paper, which is made of a fpecies of reed, 
of which there are feveraL It has under its jurifdiftion 
fix cities of the third clafs* 



TGHI-TCHEOU-FOU. 



TchL-tcheou*fou is furrounded by a hilly country ; its 
principal refource is in its fituation on the river Yank- 



tfe-kiang, by which it can either furnilh or draw from 




i 
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the other provinces every neceffary or luxury. It has 
fix cities of the third clafs belonging to its diftricT:, but 
of no great note, 

TAY-PIN-G-FOU 

l 

Tay-ping-fou is alfo built upon the banks of the Yang- 
tfe-kiang, and its plains are watered by a number of 
navigable rivers, which almoft inclofe it, and render it 
very opulent. Its jurifdi&ion extends over only three 
cities, of which Vou-hou-hien is the molt confiderable 

in point of opulence. 

FON G-YANG-FOU. 

This city is fituated on a mountain near the Yellow 
river, and enclofes with its walls feveral fertile little 
hills. Its jurifdi&ion is very extenfive, being eighty 
leagues from eaft to weft, and fixty from north to 
iouth ; comprehending eighteen cities, five of which 
are of the fecond, and thirteen of the third clafs, befides 
a number of villages, or rather places of trade, fettled 
on the river for the convenience of merchants and col- 
lecting of dues. As this was the birth-place of the em- 
peror Hong-vou, chief of the preceding dynafty, this, 
prince formed a defigti of rendering it a magnificent 
city, in order to make it the feat of empire* After 
having expelled the weftern Tartars, who had taken 
pofleflion of China eighty-feven years, he transferred 

_ * 

his court hither, and named the city Fong-yang ; that 
is to fay, The place of the Eagle's Splendor. His intention 
was to beautify and enlarge it ; but the inequality of 
the ground, the fcarcity of frefh water, and the vicini- 
ty of his father** tomb, made him change his defign, 
and by the unanimous advice of his principal officers, 

this prince eftablilhed his court at Nan-kuu When he 
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formed this refolution, a ftop was put to the in- 
tended works ; the imperial palace, which was to have 

* 

been enclofed by a triple wall ; the walls of the city, 
to which a circumference of nine leagues were align- 
ed y the canals that were marked out and begun, 
were abandoned ; and nothing was finimed but thre* 
monuments, which ftill remain ; their extent and macr 




nificence fufEeiently fhew what this city would havo 
been, had the emperor purfued his original defign.. 

The firft of thefe monuments is the tomb of the 
father of Hong-vou, to decorate which no expence was 
fpared, nor any thing which filial affection could invent ; 
it is called Hoang~Lin r or the Royal Tomb* The fecond 



is a tower built in the middle of the city,, which is of 
an oblongs for m y an hundred feet high y and' divided. 



intq four ftories raifed on a- maffive pile of brick work, 
The third is a magnificent temple erecled' to the idol 
Fo. At firft it was only a little pagod, to which Hong- 
vou, at the age. of feventeen, retired after having lo It 
his parents, and where he was admitted > as an inferior 

* 

domeftic; but having foon- become weary of this kind 
of life,.he.enlifted with the chief of a band of robbers 



who had revolted from the Tartars, where he foon gave 
proof of his valour and talents. As he was bold and 
enterprifing, the general whofe efteem he had gained, 
made choice of him for his fon-in-law, and foon after 



he was declared, his fiicceffor by the unanimous voice 
of the troops. The new chief, feeing himfelf at 
the head of a large party,, had the prefumptibn to 
afpire to the throne, and having gained a numerous 
party to his intereft, took his meafures accordingly. 

The. Tartars, informed of the progrefs of his arms* 
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fent a numerous array into the field ; but he furprifed 
and attacked them with fo much impetuofity, that they 
were obliged to fly ; and, though they feveral times re- 
turned to the charge, they were fliil defeated, and at 
length, after a clofe purfuit, driven entirely out of 
China. 

Soon after he mounted the throne, he caufed the fu*. 
perb temple which we have mentioned, to be raifed out 

of gratitude to the bonzes, who had received him in 
}iis diftrefs, and affigned them a revenue fufficient for 

the maintenance of three hundred perfons, under a 
chief of their own feci:, whom he conffcituted a manda* 
rin, with power of governing them, independent of the 
officers of the city. 

This pagod, called Long-hing-oe, was fupported as 
long as the preceding dynafty lafted ; but that of the 
eaftern Tartars, which has fucceeded have fuffered it to 
fall to ruins j at prefent there are to be feen here only 

■ 

about a fcore of priefts, who are almoft reduced to 
beggary. . 



LIN-TCHEOU-F6U 



Lin-tcheou-fou, is the laft city of the firft clafs ; it 
has nothing to dinftinguilh it from others, but the ex- 
cellence of the grain and fruits with which it abounds. 
Its mountains are covered with excellent timber, and its 



jurifdidlion comprehends eight cities ; two of which are 
of the fecond, and fix of the third clafs. 



ISLAND OF TSONG.MINO 



The ifland of Tfong-ming belongs alfo to the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan, from which it is feparated only by 

an arm of the fea, about five or fix leagues broad* 



•v 
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Formerly this country was a fandy defart, to which 
criminals were banifhed. Thofe who firlt landed oft 
it began to till the earth, that they might not pertfh 
with hunger, and fome poor Chinefe families emigrat- 
ing thither, divided the ifland among them ; they af- 
terwards invited others to fettle, and gave them, part of 
the land, on condition of an annual rent of the pro- 
duce, fo that in lefs than ten vears the ifland was 



peopled and cultivated. It now contains one city of 



the third rank, and feveral villages. 



Some parts of it produce wheat, rice, barley, cotton 
citrons and feveral other fruits ; but its principal reve 
nue arifes from fait, which is made in fuch abundance 



7 



that the ifland can fupply molt of the neighbouring 
countries. This fait is extracted from a kind of grey 
earth, which is found difperfed by acres in different 
parts of the ifland, efpecially in the north. 

The method of making this fait, according to the 
accounts we have, is curious. " The earth is fmoothed 
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" and raifed in a floping form, that the water may not 
" fettle upon it. When the fun has dried its furface, 
" it is carried off and laid in heaps ; which are care- 



fully beat on every fide ; this earth is afterwards 
fpread out on large tables a little inclined, and a 
u quantity of frefli water is poured over it, which, as 
u it runs off, carries with it the faline particles into a 
" large earthen veffel, into which it falls, drop by drop, 
" from a fmall canal made on purpofe. The earth, 
" being thus freed from its fait, is placed apart, and 
" when dry is pulverifed ; after which it is fpread over 
" the foil from which it was taken ; and at the end of 

fome days it is ' r *™ 4 e*" TW *d. °° ^^-^ ^ rl *h. 
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t 

" a great quantity of faline particles, which are afecond 



time extracted in the fame manner 



" While the men are labouring in the field, the 
women and children are employed in boiling the fait 
water ; they fill large iron bafons with it*, in which it 
thickens and changes gradually into a very white fait, 
which they Keep continually ftirring with an iron fpa- 
tula, until the aqueous part is entirely evaporated/* 
Other parts of the ifland yield the inhabitants two 
crops per annum ; one of corn in the month of May, 
and the other of rice and cotton in September. 

The air in this patt is healthful and temperate, the 
country delightful, and interfered by a great number 
of canals, which are carefully kept in repair- 

There are a great number of mandarins in this 
country ; but the governor is one of thofe who ars 
called literati ; he adminifters juftice, receives the tri- 
bute paid to the emperor, gives paflports to (hips, and 
pafies fentence of death on criminals. Whea the peo- 
ple have occafion for rain, or fine weather, he pro- 
claims a general fail ; butchers and inn-keepers are then 
forbid to fell any thing under the fever eft penalties \ 
they however in general take care to get rid of their 
provifions, by privately bribing the officers of the tri- 
bunal, whofe bufinefs it is to enforce the obfervance of 
this order. The mandarin afterwards walks ia pro- 
ceffion, accompanied by his fubalterns, to the temple of 
the idol whom they intend to invoke ; he kindles on 
the altar two or three fmail aromatic twigs, which being 
done they then all fit down, and pafs the time in drink- 
ing tea, fmoking and converfation, for an hour or twaj 
after which they retire* 
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Father Jacquemin relates, that in his time the vice- 
Toy of one of the provinces, becoming impatient be- 
caufe rain had not been granted to his repeated requefts, 
fent an inferior mandarin to tell the idol from him, that 
if it did not rain before a certain day he would drive 
him from the city, and caufe his temple to be rafed. 
No rain having fallen before the day mentioned, the 
viceroy, in a great pafiion, forbade the people to carry, 
according to cuftom, their offerings to the idol, and or- 
dered the temple to be ftut and the gates fealed up 5 
which was immediately executed. # 

This ifland extends from fouth-eaft to north-weft, 

and is about twenty leagues in length, and five or fix 
in breadth. 



PROVINCE OF KIANG-SI. 

This province is bounded on the north by that of 
Kiang-nan, on the weft by Hou-quang, on the fouth by 
Quang-tong, and on the eaft by Fo-kien and Tche- 
kiang. The country is extremely fertile, but it is fo- 
populous, that it can fcarcely fupply the wants of its 
inhabitants : on this account, they are very economical 
and fordid ; which expofes them to the farcafms and 
raillery of the Chinefe of the other provinces - t however, 
they have the character of being a people of great fo* 
lidity and acutenefs, and have the talent of rifing rapidly 
to the dignities of the Jlate* 

The mountains of this province are covered with 
fimples, and contain in their bowels mines of gold, 
filver, lead, iron and tin \ the rice it produces is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the wine made here is by the Chi- 
Ziefe reckoned among the beft in the country. The 
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porcelain made here is alfo the fineft and molt valuable 

of any in the empire. 



The river Kan-kyang divides this province, which 
contains thirteen cities of the firft clafs, and feventy. 
eight of the fecond and third. 



NAN-TCHANG-FOU. 



This city is the capital of the province, has no trade 
but that of porcelain, which is made in the neighbour- 
hood of Jao-tcheou, and exceeding good. It is the 
refidence of a viceroy, and comprehends in its diftrid 
eight cities ; feveh of which are of the third clafs, and 



only one of the fecond. So much of the country 
around is cultivated, that the paftures left are fcarcely 
fufficient for che flocks. 



J AO-T CHEOU-FOU. 

Jao-tcheou-fou is fituated on the northern bank of 
the river Po, which difcharges itfelf at a fmall diftance 
into the lake Po-yang. It commands feven other cities 

* 

of the third cfafs, and is particularly famous on account 
of the beautiful porcelain made in a village belonging 
to its diftrift, called King-te-ching, in which are col- 
lected the beft workmen in porcelain ; this village is 
as populous as the largeft cities of China. It is reckon- 
ed to contain a million of inhabitants, who confume 




every day more than ten thoufand loads of rice, 
extends a league and a half along the banks of a beau- 
tiful river, and is not, like many others, a colle&ion of 

ftraggling houfes intermixed with fpots of ground j on 
the contrary, the people complain that the buildings 
are too crowded, and that the long ftreets which they 

form are too narrow ; thofe who pafs through them 
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imagine themfelves tranfported into the midft of afair, 
where nothing is heard around, but the noife of por- 
ters calling out to make way. Provifions are here ex- 
ceedingly dear, becaufe every thing confumed is brought 
from a great diftance ; even wood, fo neceffary for the 
furnaces, is actually tranfported from the diftance of aa 
hundred leagues. This village, notwithftanding the 
high price of provifions, is an afylum for a great num- 
ber of poor families, who have no means of fubfifting 
in the neighbouring towns. Children and invalids find 
employment, and the blind gain a livelihood by pound- 
ing colours. The river in this place forms a kind of 
harbour of about a league in circumference, and two 
or three rows of barks placed in a line, fometimes bor- 
der the whole extent of this vaft bafon. 

m 

King-te-ching contains about five hundred furnaces 
for making porcelain, all employed : the flames and 
clouds of fmoke, which rife from them in different 
places, fhew at a diftance the extent and fize of this 
celebrated village. Strangers are with difficulty per- 
mitted to fleep here ; they muft either pafs the night in 
the barks which brought them hieher, or lodge with 
their friends, who are obliged in fuch cafe to anfwer for 
their conducl. Thus they maintain order and fafety 
in a place, the riches of which might otherwife excite 
the avidity of a number of banditti. 



KOANG-FIN-FOU. 



Koangwfm-fou is furrounded by mountains, the greater 
part of which fcre lofty, and abound with fine cryftal, 
others are divided into ploughed lands, many of which 

^re but Jit tie inferior to the valleys, and fome are covet- 
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ed with forefts. There is fome good paper made fa 
this city, and the candles here are deemed the beft h* 
the empire. Its jurifdiftion extends over fever* cities 
of the third clafs. 



NANG-KANG-FOU, KIEOU-KIANG-FOU, KIEN-TCHANG- 

FOU. 

Thefe cities have nothing remarkable but their fitu- 
ation. The firft is built on the banks of the lake Po- 
yang, the fecond on the fouth fide of the river Yang- 
tfe-kiang, and the third on the frontiers of the province 
of Fo-kien. The firft has four other of the third clafs 
under its jurifdidtion, and the two Iaft have five. At 

* 

Nang-kahg-fou and Kieou-kiang-fou they manufacture 
flight furnmer cloathing from a fpecies of hemp that 
grows near them, and the country in general, produces 
plenty of rice, fruits, wheat, &c. though the former is 
not very good. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city was formerly one of the mod beautiful in 
China ; but finee the invafion of the Tartars it has been 
a heap of ruins, which however ferve to convey fome 
idea of its ancient magnificence. The air here is pure, 
the people are a&ive and induftrious, and the fields 
well cultivated. Its diftrift is about twenty-five leagues 

in extent, and its government embraces fix cities of the 

- * 

third clafs. 



JLIN-KIANG-FOTT. 



Lin-kiang-fou is fituated on the banks of the fiver 

Yu-ho; its foil is good, and the climate is healthful ; 

but it is much deferted, and the inhabitants live very 

poor, fo that the Chinefe fay, by way of fneer, one heg 
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over/*/ be fufficient to maintain the whole city two days. 
has four cities of the third clafs belonging to its dif- 
tricl:. One of its villages, at about three leagues diftant 
on the banks of the river Kan-kyang, is the general 

mart for all the drugs fold in the empire ; this^ makes it 
a place of fome note* 

KI-NGAN-FOU,CHOUI-TCHEOU-FOU, AND YUEN-TCHEOU- 

FOU~ 

Thefe are cities very coramodioufly fituated upon the 

banks of different rivers, and in cantons equally fertile. 
The mountains of the firft contain gold and (liver 
mines, and nine cities of the third rank are within its 
diftrift; the dittriQ: of the fecond reaches over three 
cities of the third clafs, and in its mountains are found 
the lapis lazuli, and the third furnilhes the reft of 

China with abundance of vitriol and allum, while its 

* 

diftrict extends over four cities of the third clafs. 



KAN-TCHEOU-FOU* 




Kan*tcheou-fou has every appearance of a flourifti- 
ing -trade, and its rivers, port, riches and population, 
all contribute to attract ftrangers* A day's journey 
from this city the river forms a rapid current, 
mod twenty leagues in length, flowing with great 
impetuofity over a number of fcattered roeks that are 
level with the water* So that travellers here are in 

0 

great danger of being loft, unlefs they are condu&ed 

by a pilot of the country ; after this palTage the river 
becomes three or four times as large as the Seine at 

Rouen ; and is continually covered with loaded barks 

and other veffels under fail.. 

, Near the walls of the city is a very long bridge, com 
ppfed. of an. hundred . and thirty, boats . joined together 



t 



J 
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this province are likewife faid to contain tin, gofd, and 
filver minxes; but the. latter are forbid to be opened, 
under pain of death. . * . 

It has few plains ; but induftry has fertilized the 
mountains, the greater part of which are difpofed in the 
form of amphitheatres, and cut into terraces that rife 

one above another, and which have to an European a 

9 

very novel appearance. The valleys are watered by 
rivers and fprings, which fall from the mountains, 
which the Chinefe hulbandman diftributes with great 
(kill, on his rice ; they likewife raife the water to the 
tops of the mountains, and convey it from one fide to 
another, by pipes of bamboo, plenty of which are found 
in this province. Mod of the grains and fruits of the 
other provinces are likewife found here. 

The inhabitants of Fo-kien carry on a confiderable 
trade with Japan, the Philippines, Java, Camboya, 

Siam, and the ifle of formofa, which render this coun- 
try extremely opulent. It contains nine fou, or cities 
of the firft clafs, and fixty bien 9 or cities of the third 
clafs : among the former they reckon Tay-wan, the 
capital of the ifland of Formofa, as well as the ifles of 
Pong-hu, between Formofa and the* port of Hya-men, 

which is alfo in its diftrift. 

FOU-T CHEOU-FOU. 

Fou-tcheou-fou is one of the mod confiderable cities 
in the province, with refpeft to the beauty of its fituati- 
on, goodnefs of its foil, the extcnfivencfs of its trade, the 
number of its literati* the convenience of its rivers and 
port, and the magnificence of its principal bridge, which 
has more than an hundred arches, and conftru&ed of 

white (lone, and ornamented with a double baluftradc 



4 
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throughout. This city is the refidence of a viceroy, 
and it has under its jurifdi&ion nine cities of , the third 

V 

clafe. 



TSUEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 



: This city is little inferior to the preceding ; its fitu- 
ation, trade, extent, triumphal arches, temples, &c. 
iecure it a diftinguifhed rank among the mo ft beauti- 
ful cities of China. Within its diftricl: are feven cities 

* * 

of the third clafs. Not far from this city is a bridge 
remarkable for its extraordinary fize and the Angularity 
of its oonftruftion, which was built at the expence of 
one of its governors. Father Martini fpeaks of it in 
the following words : " I faw it twice, and always with 
" aftonifhment. It is built entirely of the fame kind of 
" blackifli ftone, and has no arches, but above three 
cc hundred large ftone pillars, which terminate on each 
* c fide in an acute angle, to break the violence of the 
cc current with greater facility. Five ftones of equal 
" fize, laid tranfverfely from one pillar to another, form 
<c the breadth of the bridge, each of which, according 
" to the meafurement I made in walking, were eighteen 
cc of my ordinary fteps in length ; there are one thou- 
6C fand of them, all of the fame fize and figure : a won*. 

derful work, when one confiders the great number 
" of thefe heavy ftones, and the manner in which they 
* c are fupported between the pillars ! On each fide there 
" are buttreffes or props, conftru&ed of the fame kind 

■ 

" of ftone, on the tops of which are placed lions on 
46 pedeftals, and other ornaments of the like nature* 

is to be obferved, that in this defcription, I fpeak 
" only of one part of the work (that which is between 

<* the fmall city of Lo-yang and the caftle built upon 
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u the bridge :) for, beyond the cattle, there is another 
" part equally itupendous as the firft." 

KIEN-KING-FOU. 

This is one of thofe common cities which prefent* 
nothing remarkable. It (lands on the fide of the river 
Min-ho, and has a pretty good trade, lying in the way 
of all (hips that pafs up and down. At the time of 
the conqueft of China by the Tartars, it fuftained two 
lieges, and refolutely refufed to fubmit ; but, fome time 
after, being taken, all the inhabitants were put to the 
fword. Having been fmce re-eftabiifhed by the fame 
Tartars who deftroyed it, it is now ranked amongfb 
cities of the firft clafs, which is the more aftonifhing, as 
it has nothing to diftinguifh it from ordinary cities*. 
Eight cities of the third clafs belong to its diftricL 

YEN-PING-FOUV 

* 

This city rifes in the form of an amphitheatre, upon 
the brow of a mountain warned by the river Min-ho ; 
it is fortified by inacceflible mountains, which cover it 
on every fide, and all the barks of the province pafa 
by the foot of its walls, to go to their different places 
of deftination. The water of the mountains is conveyed 
by canals into every houfe, which few other cities can 
boafh It has under its jurifdiclion feven cities of the 
third clafs ; among which is.Cha-hien, commonly cal- 
led The Silver City, on account of the plenty cccafionei 
by the fertility of its lands. 

. TING-CHEOU-FOU, *11NG-H0 A-FOU AND CHAO-OU-FOU. 

Thefe cities prefent nothing curious to the traveller* 
"Seven cities of the third clafs depend on the former* 
two on the fecond, and four on the third 3 which is a 
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place of ftrength, and one of the keys of the provinces 
Hing-hoa-fou, though it has but two cities within its 
diftrid, has a number of villages, and pays the moft 
confiderable tribute of rice of any other <:ity in the 



province. 



TCHANG-TCKEOU-FOU. 



Tchang-tcheou-fou is a city very confiderable on ac- 
count of its trade with the ifies of Emouy, Pong-hou 9 and 
Formofa. The miffionaries found herei fome veftiges 
of the Chriftian religion, and Father Martini fays he 
faw in the houfe of one of the literati an old parchment 
book written in Gothic characters, which contained in 
Latin the greater part of the fcriptures. This Jefuit 
offered a fum of money for it ; but the owner refufed 
to part with it, though he had no knowledge of chrifti 
anity, becaufe it was a book which had been long pre- 
ferved in his family, and which he faid his ancellors 
had always confidered as a very great curiofity. — This 
city, which is the moft fouthern in the province, has 
ten cities of the third rank in its diftrift, the inhabitants 

of which, for the moft part, have a confiderable talent 

for commerce. 

Befides thefe cities and a number of forts belonging 
to them, this province has under its jurifdiftion a cele- 
brated port, commonly called Hia-men 9 or Emouy, and 
the ifles of Pong-hit, and Tay-wan 9 or Formofa* 



ISLAND OF EMOUY. 



The port of Emouy is properly but an anchoring- 
place for (hips, inclofed on one fide by the ifland from 
which it takes its name, and on the other by the mam 

land ; but it is fo extenfive, that it can contain fevera! 
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dionifaiids of veffels ; and the depth of its water is fo 
igreat, that the largeft ihips may lie clofe to the fhore 
without danger. 

In the beginning of the prefent century it was much 
frequented by European veffels ; but at prefent few 
vifit it, the trade being carried to Canton. Here, how- 
ever, the emperor keeps a garrifon of fix or feven 
thoufand men, commanded by a Chinefe general. 

A large rock which flands at the mouth of the road 
divides it almoft as the Mingant divides the harbour of 

Breft. It is vifible, and rifes feveral feet above the fur- 
face of the water. About three leagues diftant is a 
fmall iiland, with a natural arch in the middle, which 
admits light from the oppofite fide : from this circum- 
iftance it is named The Perforated JJland. 

The Ifland of Emouy is celebrated on account of its 
principal pagod, confecrated to the deity Fo. This tem- 
ple is fituated in a plain, terminated on one fide by the 
fea, and on the other by a lofty mountain. Before it the 

through dilFerent channels, forms a large 




idlest of water, bordered with turf of the mod beautiful 
verdure. The front of this edifice is one hundred and 



^eighty feet in length, and its gate is adorned with 
figures in relief, the ufual ornaments of the Chinefe 
.architecture. Qn entering, a vaft portico prefents 
itfelf, with an altar in the middle, on which: is agiganr 
tic ftatue of gilt brafe, reprefentmg the god Fo, fitting 
crofs-legged. There are four other ftatues at the cor- 
ners of this portico, eighteen feet high, although they 
reprefent people fitting. Thefe ftatues are 
ed from a fingie block of ftone, and they bear in their \ 



hands different fymbols, which mark their attributes 



.J 




M 
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as formerly in Athens and Rome the trident and cado- 
ceus diftinguifhed Neptune and Mercury. One holds 
a ferpent in its arms, which is twifted round its body in 
feveral folds ; another has a bent bow and quiver ; a 
third prefents a battle-axe, and the other a guitar, or 



fir u men t of the fame kind 



Croffing this portico, there is an entrance to a fquare 
outer court, paved with large grey ftones, the leaft ten 
feet in length and four in breadth. At the four fides 
of this court arife pavilions, which terminate in domes, 
and have a communication with one another by means 
of a gallery which runs quite round. One of thefe 
contains a bell ten feet in diameter ; in the other is a 
drum of an enormous fize, which the bonzes ufe to 
proclaim the days of new and full moon. The two 

m 

other pavilions contain the ornaments of the temph 
and often ferve for the accommodation of travellers 



> 



whom the bonzes are obliged to receive. 

In the middle of this court is a large tower, which 
ftands by itfelf, and terminates in a dome, to which the 
afcent is by a beautiful ftone ftaircafe that winds round 
it. This dome contains a remarkably neat temple ; 
the ceiling of which, is ornamented with, mofaic work, 



and the walls covered with ftone figures in relief, re- 
prefenting animals and monfters. The pillars which 
fupport the roof of this edifice are of varnifhed wood, 
which on feftivals are ornamented with fmall flags of 
different colours. The pavement is formed of little 
fliells, and its differents compartments prefent birds,buk 
terflies, flowers, &c. 



The bonzes continually burn incenfe upon the altar, 

9 

and keep the lamps lighted, which hang from the ceiling 
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At one extremity of the altar is a brazen urn, which 
when ftruck fends forth a mournful found, and. on the 
©ppofite fide is a hollow machine of wood, of an oval 
form, for the fame purpofe, viz, to accompany with its 
found their voices when they fing in praife of the tu- 
telary idol of the pagod. 

The idol Pouffa is placed on the middle of this altar, 
on a flower of gilt brafs, which ferves as a bafe. He 
holds a young child in his arms, and feveral fubaltern 
deities are ranged around him, who ftiew by their atti- 
tudes their reipect and veneration. 

- The bonzes have traced on the walls of this temple 

feveral hieroglyphical characters in praife of Pouffa ; 
there is alfo an hiftorical or allegorical painting in frefco, 

reprefenting a burning lake, in which feveral men ap- 
pear to be fwimming, fome carried by monfters, others 
furrounded by dragons and winged ferpents. In the 
middle of the gulph rifes a fteep rock, on the top of 
which the god is feated, holding in his arms a child* 
who feems to call out to thofe who are in the flames of 
the lake ; but an old man, with hanging ears and horns 
on his head, prevents them from climbing to the fum- 
mit of the rock, and threatens to drive them back with 
a large club. Behind the altar is a library, containing 
books which treat of the worlhip of idols- 

Crofling the court there is an entrance to a gallery^ 
the walk of which are lined with boards ; it contains 
twenty-four ftatues of gilt brafs, reprefenting twenty- 
four philofophers-, difciples of Confucius, and at the* 
end of this gallery is a large hall, the refe&ory of the 
bonzes. After traverfing*a fpacibus apartment, the 

entrance of the temple of Fo prefents itfeif, to whicl 
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there is an af cent by a large ftone flaircafe. It is orna- 
mented with vafes, full of artificial flowers, and here 
alfo are the fame kind of mufical inftruments as thofe 



mentioned before. The ftatue of the god can only be 
feen but through a piece of black gauze, which forms; 
a curtain before the altar. The i*eft of the pagod con- 
fifts of feveral large chambers, neat, but badly dif- 
pofed ^ the gardens and pleafure-grounds are laid out 
on the declivity of the mountain y and a number of 
delightful grottos are cut out in the rock, which afford 
an agreeable flielter from the excefEve heat of the fun* 
Befides the above, there are feveral other pagodsin 
the ifle of Emouy ; among which is one called The 
Pagod of the Tqn Thoufand Stones 9 becaufe it is built on 
the brow of a mountain where there is faid to be a like 
number of little rocks, under which the bonzes .have 
formed grottos and covered feats 



Strang 




thefe bonzes with 




politenefs, and may freely enter their temples \ but 
they mud not attempt fo far to gratify their curiofity 
as to enter thofe apartments into which they are not 
introduced, for the bonzes, who are forbid under pain? 
cf fevere punifhment to have any intercqurfe with wo- 
men, but who often keep them in private, might from 
fear of being difcovered, revenge themfelves on too 
impertinent a curiofity* Such will ever be the refult of 
the ordinances of any religion which are oppofed to rea- 
fon and nature. 



PONG-HOU 



Thefe ifles form an archipelago between the. port of 
Emouy and the ifland of Formofa. A Chinefe garrifon, 
is kept here, with one of thofe mandarins who are caU 
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led literati, whofe principal employment is to watch the 
trading veflels which pafs from China to Formofa, or. 
from For mofa to China, 

Thefe iflands being only fand-banks or rocks, the in* 
habitants are obliged to import every neceflary of life \ 
neither flirubs nor buffies arc feen upon them ; their 

whole ornament confifting of one folitary tree. The 
harbour however is good, and ftieltered from every 
wind ; and has from twenty to twenty-five feet depth 
of water, and although it is an uncultivated and 
uninhabited ifland, it is neceflary for the prefer vation 
of Formofa, which has no port capable of receiving vef- 
fels that draw above eight feet of water. 

ISJLAND OF TAI-OUN AN, OR FORMOSA. 

This ifland, which is only thirty leagues from the 
province of Fo-kien, was not known to the Chinefe till 
the year 1430, nor was it till 1661, in the reign of the 
late emperor, Kang-hi, that they eftablifhed themfelves 
on it, and now it is not all under their dominion. The 
ifland is divided near the middle by a chain of moun- 
tains running from fouth to north, and that part only 
which lies on the weft fide, between 22 0 8' and 25* 
20', belongs to the Chinefe; it is a fine country, the 
air pure and ferene, and the foil good, producing grain 
of every fort, and moil of the fruits found in the In- 
dies ; but there is a great fcarcity of good water. 

It is divided into three Hyen or fubordinate govern- 
ments dependent on the capital of the ifland called 
Tai-ouan, the governor of which is fubje£t to the vice- 
roy of the province of Fo-kien. The trade of this 
place is very confiderable, and the population is great ; 

the town is handlbme, and on the ifland the emperor 
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keeps a garrifon of ten thoufand men, commanded by 
a Toang-ping, or lieutenant-general, two Fu-tfyang, or 
major-generals, and feveral inferior officers, who are 

# 

changed once in three years, and fometimes oftener. 

The inhabitants of Fovmofa rear a great number of 
oxen, which they ufe for riding, from a want of horfes 
and mules ; they accuftom them early to this kind of 
fervice, and by daily exercife, train them to go well 
and expeditioufly : thefe oxen are furniflied with a 
bridle, faddle and crupper, and a ChineCe looks as big 
and is as proud when mounted in this manner, as if he 
were carried by the fineft Barbary courfer. 

PROVINCE OF TC HE-KI AN G. 

This province, which was formerly the refidence of 
fome of the emperors, is one of the mod confiderable 

in the empire, on account of its maritime fituation, ex- 
tent, riches, and the number of its inhabitants. It is 
bounded on the fouth by Fo-kien, on the north and 
weft by Kiang-nan and Kiang-fi, and on the eaft by the 
fea. The air is pure and healthful, the mountains are 
well cultivated, and the plains are watered by a num- 
ber of rivers and canals, broad and deep, kept in good 
order, and ornamented with bridges at proper fitua- 
tions : the fprings and lakes with which the province 
abound, contribute greatly to its fertility. The natives 
are mild, lively, and very polite to ftrangers ; but are 
faid to be extremely fuperftitious* 

In this province a prodigious quantity of filk- worms 
are bred ; whole plains may be feen covered with dwarf 

+ 

# 

mulberry-trees, purpofely checked in their growth, and; 

t 

planted and pruned almoft in the fame manner as vines,; 

long experience having taught the Chinefe,* that the 
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leaves of the fmalleft trees procure the heft filk. The 
principal branch therefore of commerce in this province 
confifts in filk (tuffs, and thofe in which gold and filver 
are intermixed, are the rnoft beautiful and moft efteem- 
ed in the empire. Of their common pieces, an immenfe 
quantity is fent to every part of China* to Japan, the 
Philippines, and to Europe ; and no twit lift anding this 
extenfive exportation, a complete fuit of filk may be 
bought as cheap as one of the coarfeft woollen cloth 
in France. 

This province is alfo famous for its hams, and thofe 
fmall gold fifh with which ponds are commonly flocked. 
The tallow-tree grows here, and a fpecies of mufhrooms, 
which for their flavour are transported to every province 
of the empire. They will keep a whole year when 
dried ; when wanted for ufe, they are foaked in water, 
which renders them as frefh as they were at firft : there 
are likewife in this province, whole forefts of Bamboo 
canes, of which the Chinefe make mats, boxes, 
combs, &c. 

In Tche-kiang there are eleven cities of the firft 
clafs, feventy-two of the third, and eighteen fortreffesj 
which in many parts of Europe would be accounted 
large cities. 



HANG-TCHEOU-FOU. 



Hang-tcheou-fou, the metropolis of the province, 



may be confidered as one of the richeft, beft fituatecf, 



and largeft cities of the empire. It is four leagues ia 
circumference, exclufiye of its fuburbs ; and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants are computed to amount to more 
than a million. It is afferted that there are fixty thoufancl 

workmen within its walls, employed in manufacturing 
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filk : a final! lake, called Si-hou, waflies the bottom of 



its walls on the weftern fide ; its water is pure and lim- 
pid, and its banks are almoft every where covered with 
flowers. Halls and open galleries, fupported by pillars, 
and paved with large flag ftones, have been ere&ed 
here on piles, for the convenience of thofe who are 

w 

fond of walking; caufeways lined with free-ftone, tra- 



verfe the lake in different directions ; and the openings, 



which are left in them at intervals, for the paifage of 
boats are covered by handfome bridges. 



In the middle of the lake are two iflands, to which 
the inhabitants generally refort after having amufed 
themfelves with rowing in the barks. On thefe iflands 
a temple and feveral pleafure-houfes have been built for 
their reception, among which the emperor has a fmall 
palace. 

The city has a garrifon of three thoufand Chinefe, 
under the command of the viceroy, and three thoufand 
Tartars, commanded by a general of the fame nation. 
Under its jurifdi&ion there are feven cities of the 
fecond and third clafs. 



KIA-K1NG-FOU. 



The ftreets of this city are ornamented with piazzas* 

that flielter paflengers from the fun and rain ; and ca- 
nals lined with free-ftone are cut in every part of it, 

and on the fides of that to the weft of the city, and 

through which the barks pafs, are fifteen towers. The 

whole country in this diftrict is flat, without fo much 

as one hill, and feven cities of the third clafs are de* 
pendent on it. 



*** ^ 
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HOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 



. This city is fituated on a lake, from which it takes 
its name. The quantity of filk manufactured here is 
almoft incredible ; but we may form fome idea of it by 
the tribute paid by a city under its jurifdidtion, named 
Te-tfin-hien, which amounts to more than five hun- 
dred thoufand ta'els or ounces of filver. Its diftrift 
contains feven cities, one of which is of the fecond, and 
fix of the third clafs, and the country around is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 

NING-PO-FOU. 

Ning-po-fou, called by the Europeans Liampo, is an 
excellent port on the eaftern coaft of China, oppofite 
to Japan. The city ftands on the confluence of two 
faiall rivers, which form a canal from thence to the fea, 
capable of bearing veffels of two hundred tons. Eighteen 
or twenty leagues from this place is an ifland called 
Tcheou-chan, where the Englifh are faid to have firft 
landed on their arrival at China, not having been able 
to find the way to Ning-po-fou among fo many iflands 
as are on this coaft. 

The filks rnanufa&ured at Ning-po-fou are much 
cfteemedin foreign countries, efpeciaily in Japan, where 
the Chinefe exchange them for copper, gold, and filver. 

merchants of Batavia come here annually for the 
purpofe of purchafing this article. This city has four 
ethers under its jurifdi&ion, befides a great number of 

fortrelTes. 




CHAO-HING-FOU. 



* Chao-hing-fou is fituated in an extenfive and fertile 
plain, interfered with canals of clear water, fo that per- 
form may travel from every part of the country round 

N 
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to every part of this city by water, for there is no ftreet 
without a canal. The people of this country are faid 
to be the greateft adepts in chicanery of any in China; 
they are fo well verfed in the laws, that the governors 
of the provinces and great mandarins choofe their Siong- 
cong, or fecretaries, from among them. 

Half a league from the city is a tomb, which the 

■ 

Chinefe fay is that of the great Tu. Near the monu- 
ment a magnificent edifice has been raifed by order of 
the emperor Chang-hi, who vifited it in the twentieth 
year of his reign, to Ihew his refpeft to the memory of 

that chara&er. This province has under its j urifdi&ion 
eight cities of the third clafs, in molt of which they 
make a wine efteemed throughout the empire. 



TAI-TCHEOU-FOU AND KIN-HOA-FOU. 

i 

The firft of thefe cities ftands on the fide of a river 
in a country furrounded with mountains, and is" neither 
fo rich or confiderable as thofe before mentioned ; it 



has however fix cities of the third clafs in its jurifdidion. 
Kin-hoa-fou alfo ftands on the fide of a pleafant river, 
and carries on a confiderable trade with many other 
provinces of the empire, in dried plumbs, rice, hams, 
and wine. It has been famed for the courage of its 

• 

inhabitants, who long withftood the power of the Tar- 
tars. It has eight cities of the third clafs dependent on 

it, fome fituated on the mountains* and fome in the 



open fields. 



KYU-TCHEOU-FOU AND YEN-TCHEOU-FOU* 

The firft of thefe cities is the molt fouthern dtte i» 
the province, bordering on Kyang-fe and Fo-kieri ; its 

jurifdiflion extends over five cities of the third clafii 
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trot they contain nothing remarkable. Yen-tcheou^fou 

is of ftill lefs importance ; its jurifdi&ion extends over 
fix fmall cities of the third rank. Some copper mines 
are however found here, and the varnifh tree ; they 
alfo manufafture paper, which is generally efteemed. 



OUEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND TCHU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities ftands in a marfhy foil, near 
the fea j its buildings are handfome, and it has a con- 
venient harbour for barks and tranfports ; — the plains 
around it are fertile, but fome of the mountains are 

frightful : it has five fmall cities dependent on it. 
Tchu-tcheou-fou is furrounded with vaft mountains ; its 
jurifdi&ion, is over ten cities of the third clafs. Rice 

here is plenty, owing to the difficulty of tranfporting 
of it to other parts ; and the pine trees on the moun- 
tains grow to an enormous fize. 

PROVINCE OF HOU-QJUANG. 

This province lies nearly in the centre of the empire; 
the river Yang-tfe-kiang traverfes it from weft to eaft, 
dividing it into two parts. It is celebrated for its fer~ 

tility fo much, that the Chinefe call it the ftore-houfe 
of the empire ; and it is a common fay tog among them, 

that The province of Kiangfi would furnijh China with 
a breakfqft ; 'but that of Hou-quang alone eould fupply enough 
to maintain all the inhabitants of the empire* 

Some princes of the race of Hong-vou formerly re* 
fided in this province ; but that family was entirely 
extirpated by the Tartars when they conquered China. 

i 

This country boafts much of its cotton cloths, Cm* 

***** * ** * ^ 

pies, gold-mines, wax, and paper, the latter of wind* 

is made of the bambooo-reecU 
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The northern part of the province contains eight 

fou, or cities of the firft clafs, and fixty of the fecond 
and third. The fouthern comprehends feven of the 
firft clafs, and fifty-four of the fecond and third, exctu- 
five of forts, towns and villages. 



VOU-T CHAN G-FOU. 



Vou-tchang-fbu, is the capital of the province, the 
rendezvous at different times of all the commercial peo- 



ple in China. This city, as well as the reft of the pro- 
vince, fuffered greatly during the laft wars * r but it has 
recovered fa much that it is now inferior to none of 



the others, in extent, Opulence, or population. Every 
branch of trade is carried on here, and its port, fituated 
on the river Yang-tfe-kiang, is always crowded with 

veffels. The beautiful cryftal found inks mountains, the 
plentiful crops of fine tea which it produces, and the 
prodigious fale of the bamboo-paper made here, con- 
tribute to render it famous. Its extent is compared to 
that of Paris, and it embraces in its diftrift one city of 
the fecond, and nine of the third clafs, befides fortified 
towns and fortreffes. 



t 



HANG-YANG-FOU, AK1> NGAN-LO-FOtT. 



Thefe cities are populous and commercial, but they 
prefent nothing remarkable,, except the firft, in which 
is a very high tower, raifed, according to vulgar tradi- 
tion, in honour of a young woman, whofe innocence 
was declared by a ftriking miracle : the branch of a 
pomegranate-tree, which fhe held in her hand, inftantly 
became loaded with fruit. It is fituated on the Yang- 
tfe-kyang, and has only one city under its jurifdittion ; 

owing to its commercial advantages, its inhabitants are 
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Vtty rich* Ngan-lo-fou is built on the borders of the 

river Han, in a vaft plain, its commerce with Vou- 
tchang-fou contributes to the riches of its inhabitants ; 
and it has jurifdiftion over two cities of the fecond, 
and five of the third clafs. 



SIANG-YANG-FOU, YOUEN-YANG-FOU, TE-NGAN-FOU. 



The firft of thefe cities ftands on the river Han, and 
{hares in moft of the advantages of the laft city we 
mentioned, with refpeft to trade ; one part of its terri- 
tory is mountainous, and abounds with minerals, and 
gold is faid to be found mixed with the fand of its rivers ; 
its diftrift comprehends one city of the fecond and fix 
of the third clafs. Youen-yang-fou is the moft northern 
city in the province, fituated on the Han, and inclofed 
with mountains, from whence fome good tin has been 
obtained : it has fix cities of the third clafs within its 



4 * * 



jurifdiftion. Te-ngan-fou is built on the banks of a 
river which falls into the Yang-tfe-kyang ; the country 
around it is inclofed on the north by mountains, and 
the fouth by rivers and canals. It has fix cities of the 
third clafs in its jurifdi&ion, and is remarkable for a 
fpecies of white wax, which they fay comes from an 
infedt, and from which they make candles. 



KIN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND HOANG TCHEOU-FOU. 

Neither of thefe cities differ much from thofe laft 
defcribed. The }urifdi£Hon of the former extends over 
two cities of the fecond clafs and eleven of the third ; 
the latter over one of the fecond and eight of the third, 
is built on the Yang-tfe-kyang, and as a place of 

trade is of importance. Thefe are all the cities in the 

northern divifion of this province. 
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The fouthern divifion contains feven cities of the firft 

\ 

clafs, fix of the fecond, and forty-eight of the third j of 
thofe of the firft clafs, the principal is 

TCHANG-TCHA-FOU. 

r 

This city is fituated on a large river, which has a 
communication with an extenfive lake, called Tong- 
ting-hou. It has under its jurisdiction one city of the 
fecond and eleven of the third clafs. The inhabitants 

of one of thefe cities were the inftitutors of a grand 
feftival, which is celebrated in the fifth month, through 
all the provinces of the empire, with great pomp and 

* 

fplendour. The mandarin who governed the city 
having been drowned, the people who adored him on 
account of his virtue and great probity, inftituted this 

feftival in honour of him, and ordered it to be folemn- 
ized by fports, feafts, and combats on the water. And 
this feftival, which at firft was peculiar to the city, at 
length extended over the whole empire. 

Long, narrow boats, covered with gilding, are pre- 
pared for this folemnity, which are called Long-tcheou 9 
becaufe they reprefent the figure of a dragon ; and re- 
wards are beftowed upon thofe who are victorious : but, 
as diverfions of this kind have become dangerous, they 
are forbid by many of the mandarins in their refpective 

provinces. 

YO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city is built on the banks of the river Yang-tfe- 
kiang, and may be ranked among the wealthieft in 
China. It is exceeding populous, and a place of great 
trade. One city of the fecond clafs, and feven of the 
third, are under its jurifdi&ion. The other cities of 
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the province have nothing remarkable ; their names are 
Pao-king-fou, Heng-tcheou-fou, Tchang-te-fou, Tching- 
tcheou-fou, and Yong-tcheou-fou. 

PROVINCE OF HO-NAN. 

Every thing that can contribute to render a country 
delightful is found united in this province ; the Chinefe 



therefore call it Tong-hoa, or The Middle Flower : it is 
bounded on the north by Pe-tche-li and Shan-fi, on the 
weft by Shen-fi, on the fouth by Hou-quang, and oa 
the eaft by Chang-ton, and watered by the Hoang-ho, 
or Yellow River. 

The ancient emperors, invited by the mildnefs of 
the climate and the beauty and fertility of the country, 



fixed their refidence here for fome time. The abun- 
dance of its fruits paftures and corn, the effeminacy of 
its inhabitants, and the cheapnefs of provisions, have 
prevented trade from being fo flourifliing here, 
the other provinces of the empire. The whole coun- 
try, excepting towards the weft, is flat. There arifes 
a long chain of mountains covered with thick forefts ; 

and the land is in fuch a high ftate of cultivation, that 
it appears like an immenfe garden. 

Befides the river Hoang-ho, which traverfes this pro- 
vince, it is watered by a great number of fprings and 
fountains ; it has alfo a valuable lake, which invites 
to its banks prodigious numbers of workmen, as it 
is fuppofed its water has the property of communi- 
cating a luftre to filk, which cannot be imitated. Ex- 
clufrve of forts, caftles and places of ftrength, this pro- 
vince contains eight cities of the firft clafs, and an hun- 
dred and two of the fecond and third. In one of 

■ 

thefe cities named Nan-yang, is a kind of ferpent, the 



v 
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ikin of which is marked with fmall white fpots ; this 
(kin the Chinefe phyficians fteep in wine, and ufe it 
afterwards as a remedy againft the palfy. 



CAI-FONG-FOU. 



Cai-fong-fou is the capital of Ho-nan ; it is fituated 
at the diftance of fix miles from the river Hoang-ho ; 
but the ground is fo low, that the river is higher than 
the city. To prevent inundations, ftrong banks have 
been raifed, extending more than thirty leagues. This 
city was befieged in 1642 by an army of an hundred 
thoufand rebels, headed by one Ly-techaung. The 
commander of the troops fent to relieve it, formed the 
defign of drowning the enemy, by breaking down the 
large bank of Hoang-ho : in this ftratagem he fuc- 
ceeded : but the inundation was fo violent and fudden, 
that it is aflerted that three hundred thoufand inhabi- 
tants perifhed on the occafion. 

By the ruins which ftill fubfift it is evident that Cai- 
fong-fou muft then have been three leagues in cir- 



cumference. It has been rebuilt, but in a ftyle far 
inferior to its former magnificence. Nothing now dif- 
tinguiflies it from the inferior cities but the extent of 
its jurifdiftipn, which comprehends four cities of the 
fecond, and thirty of the third clafs. 



KOUEI-TE-FOU. 

Kouei-te-fou has under its jurifdi&ion one city of the 
fecond, and fix of the third clafs. It is fituated in an 
extenfive and fertile plain between two large rivers, and 
nothing is wanting to render it opulent but an increafe 
of its inhabitants and trade. The air here is pure, the 

earth fertile and the fruits excellent, while the inha« 
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bit ants are remarkably mild, and treat ftrangers with 
uncommon hofpitality. 

TCHANG-TE-FOU. 

This is one of the mo ft northern cities of the pro- 
vince. Its diftricl: is of fmall extent, but the foil is ricl 
and fruitful ; there are two things here remarkable : 
the firft afifh refembling a crocodile, the fat of which 
is of fo lingular a nature, that when once kindled it is 



fcarce poflible to extinguim it ; the fecond a mountain 
in the neighbourhood, fo deep and inacceliible, that in 
time of war it affords a place of refuge to the inhabi- 
tants, and a fafe afylum from the infults and violence of 

, Tchang-te-fou contains in its diftriQ: one 

city of the fecond and fix of the third clafs- 




OUEI-KIUN-FOU AND HOA1KING-?OU. 

The territories of thefe provinces, which are not very 
€xten(ive, abound with fimples and medicinal plants ; 
they have nothing elfe remarkable, but both thefe have 

* m 

tinder their jurifdi£tion fix cities of the third clafs. 



HONAN-FOTJ* 



Honan-fou is fituated amidft mountains and between 

three rivers* The Chinefe formerly believed it to be 
the centre of the earth* becaufe it was in the middle of 



their empire 




is extenfive ; compre 



hending one city of the fecond and thirteen of the third 
clafs : one of thefe cities, named Teng-fong-hien, is fa*, 
mous on account of the tower erected by the celebrated 
Tcheou-kong for an obfervatory ; there is ftill to be feen 
in it an inftrument which he made ufe of to find the 

4 

lhadow at noon, for aftronomicai purpofes. Tcheou- 

O 
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u 
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fcong lived about a thoufand years before the Chriftian 
era, and the Chinefe pretend that he was the inventor 
of the mariner's compafs. 

*tan-yang-fou and yunjng-fou. 

Mi 

Thefe cities have under their jurifdi&ion twenty-two 
others, of which the former has two of the fecond and 
fix of the third clafs ; and the latter, two of the fecond 
and twelve of the third. Provifions are fo abundant 
in the firft, that numerous armies have remained in it 
without the inhabitants fcarce perceiving the leaft fear- 
city, though its diftrift is fmall ; and the latter is not 
lefs fruitful. We have nothing elfe particularly wor- 
thy of attention concerning them* 

PROVINCE OF CHANG-TONG. 
This province, which was the birth place of Confu- 
cius, is bounded on the eaft by Pe-tcheli and part of 
Ho-nan, on the fouth by Kiang-nan, on the eaft by the 
fea, and on the north by the fame and part of Pe-tcheli. 
It is divided into fix diftri&s, containing fix cities of 
the firft clafs and an hundred and fourteen of the fe- 

cond and third. Befides thefe, there are along the 
coaft fifteen or fixteen forts, feveral villages of confide- 
rablenote, on account of their commerce, and a num- 
ber of fmall iflands, the greater part of which have 
harbours very convenient for the Chinefe junks, which 
pafs from thence to Corea or Leao-tong. 

Befides the grand Imperial Canal which traverfes 
. this province, and by which the commodities of the 
fouthern parts arrive at Pe-kin, it contains a great ma- 
ny lakes, ftreams and rivers, which contribute to the 
ornament and fecundity of its plains j (till however it 

has much to fear from, drought, as it feldoro rains here, 
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and locufts, which at times make great devaftation. 
There is no. country in the univerfe perhaps where 
game is more plentiful, or where hares, pheafants, par- 
tridges and quails are cheaper. For the inhabitants 
are reckoned the keeneft fportfmen in the empire. 
The lakes produce fifh in plenty, aad the earth yields 
an abundant increafe of fruits and grain. 

The imperial Canal adds greatly to the riches of the 
province. Through this canal, as we have before ob« 
ferved, all barks from the fouth cf China, which are 
bound to Pe-kin, muft neceffarily pafs ; there number 

is confiderable ; and they trarifport fuch quar tities 

V 

of merchandife and provifions of every kind, that the 
duties collected on this canal alone, amount every year 




to more than 450,000!. fterling. All thefe barks p 



from the Yellow River into the Imperial Canal at So- 
tfien ; from thence they go to Tei-ngin, and afterwards* 
to Lin-tcin, where they enter the river Oei. In th^e 
courfe of this navigation are a great number of locks, 
which the want of water fufHcient to carry large barks 

has rendered neceffary. The obstacles which nature 
oppofed to the execution of this magnificent work, the 
ftrong and long dikes by which it is contained, its banks 
decorated and often lined with cut ftone, and the inge- 
nious mechanifm of its locks, all render it an obie& o£ 



'j 



admiration to the European traveller. 



There is found in this province a fpecie3 of infect 
much refembling European caterpillars, which producer 
a coarfe kind of filk, from which very ftrong fluffs are: 
made, and as thefe fluffs are very durable, they have 

iwi extenfivefale throughput China. 
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^ TSI-NAN-FOU 

Tfi-nan-fou is the capital of this province ; It is fitu 
ated fouth of the river Tfing-ho, or Tfi ; it is large and 
populous, and is much refpefted by the Chinefe on ac- 



count of its haying been formerly the refidence of a 



long feries of kings, whofe tombs, rifing on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, afford a beautiful profpeft. Here 
a quantity of that inferior filk fluff we have before 
mentioned is made. 

Tfi-nan has under its jurifdi&ion four cities of the 
fecond and twenty-fix of the third clafs* They have 
nothing remarkable, excepting Yen-tching, where a 
kind of glafs is made, fo delicate and brittle, that it 
cracks if expofed to the leaft extra fharpnefs of the air- 



YEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 



This is the fecond city of the province, it Is fltuated 

between the Ta-chin-ho and Hoang-ho rivers : the air 
is mild and temperate, which renders it an agreeable 
place of refidence. The diftrift of this city is very ex- 
tenfive $ having under its jurifdi&ion four of the fecond 
and twenty-three of the third clafs : one of thefe cities 

* 

named Tci-ning-tcheou, is little inferior, if any, to the 
capital, either in extent, number of inhabitants, riches 
or commerce. Its eligible fituation for bufinefs upon the 
banks of the Grand Canal, invites to it a great number 
of fir angers ; no Ids celebrated is Kiou-feou, the birth 
place of Cdnfudusy where feveral monuments are flill 
to be feen, ere&ed in honour of this eminent man* 

* . * 

A third city, in which we are affured that great quan- 
tities of gold were formerly colle&ed, and which per 
haps gave occafion to its name of Kinkian, or The Col 

den Country* is likewife of fome note, 
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TONG-TCHING-FOU. 

■ 

This city is famous for its riches and trade, being 
fituated on the great Canal, with a level country, pro- 
ducing plenty of grain and fruits of all kinds, which 
procure in exchange whatever the other pi ovinces Tup- 

ply. Its jurifdi&ion extends over three cities of the 
fecond and fifteen of the third clafs ; among thefe Lin- 
tcin-tcheou is the mod remarkable : it is fituated on 
the great Canal, and is much frequented by veffels ; it 
may be called a general magazine for every kind of 
merchandife. Among the edifices admired here, is an 
oftagonal tower, divided into eight ftories, the walls of 
which are covered on the outfide with porcelain, loaded 
with various figures neatly executed ; and within lined 
with polifhed marble of different colours, a flair-cafe, 



conftru&ed in the wall, conducts to all the ftories, from 



y 



which there are paffages that lead into magnificent gal 

leries of marble, ornamented with gilt baluftrades 

which encompafs the tower. All the cornices and pro 

jeftions are furnifhed with little bells, which, when agi 

tated by the wind, form a very agreeable harmony. 

The higheft ftory contains an idol of gilt copper, to 
which the tower is confecrated. Near this tower are 

fbme other idol temples, the architecture of which is 
exceedingly beautiful. 

TSIN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city is iriferior neither in extent nor riches t<l 
the preceding. Its principal branch of commerce is 
fifh, which are caught in fuch abundance on its coaft 
that a very confiderabie profit arifes from the fale of 



their (kins only. The jurifdiftion of this city extends 



over ofte of the fecond and thirteen of the third clafs 
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TEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND LAI-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Thefe are the two laft cities of the firft clafs iii this 
province ; they are remarkable for nothing but their 
fituation : each of them has a convenient harbour, a 
numerous garrifon and feveral armed vefle Is to defend 
the coaft. One city of the fecond, and feven of the 
third depend on the former : the jurifdi&ion of the 
latter extends over feven ; of which two are of the 
fecond clafs. 

PROVINCE OF CHAN-SI. 

Chan-fi is one of the fmalleft provinces of the em- 
pire ; it is bounded on the eaft by Pe-tcheli, on the 
fouth by Ho-nan, on the weft by Chen-fi, and on the 
north by the great wall. According to Chinefe tradi- 
tion, the firft inhabitants fixed their residence in this 
province. Its climate is healthful and agreeable, and 
the foil fruitful. It furniflies abundance of mulk, por- 
phyry, marble, lapis lazuli and jafper of various co- 
lours : iron mines, falt-pits and cryftal are alfo common 
here. 

The province is full of mountains; fome of which are 
uncultivated, and have a wild and frightful appearance; 
others are cut into terraces, and from top to bottom co- 
vered with corn ; on the tops of fome are found vaft 
plains, equally fertile with the richeft low-lands. 

The inhabitants of this province are civil, and in ge- 



4. 



Xieral flrong made, but exceedingly ignorant. Vines 
grow here, which produce the beft fruit in this part of 
Afia. The Chinefe dry thefe grapes and fell them in 
the other provinces. The mountains abound with coal, 
which the inhabitants pound, and form into fmall cakes 

by mixing with water j it is not very inflammable, but 
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when once kindled, affords a ftrong and lafling fire : 
it is ufed principally for heating the ftoves, which are 
conftrudted with brick, as in Germany, but here they 
give them the form of fmall beds, and fleep on them 
during the night. This province comprehends five ci- 
ties of the firft clafs and eighty-five of the fecond and 
third within its diflrict. 



TAI-YUEN-FOU. 



This city is the capital of the province : it is ancient, 



and about three leagues in circumference. It was foi 
merly the refidence of the princes of the family of Tai- 
ming-tchao, but it has loft much of that fplendour 
which it then had : nothing remains of their palaces but 
heaps of ruins. The only monuments entire are the 
the tombs of thefe princes, which are feen on a neigh- 
bouring mountain. 

This burying place is magnificently ornamented ; 2 
the tombs are of marble or cut it one, and have near 
them triumphal arches, flatues of heroes, figures of 
lions, horfes, and different animals, Groves of aged 
cypreffes, planted chequer-wife, preferve an awful and 
melancholy gloom around thefe tombs, and make the 
fpeftator feel the littknefs of human grandeur. 

Tai-yuen-fou has under its jurisdiction five cities o 
the fecond and twenty of the third clafs ; it has alfo 
a fmall Tartar garrifon under an officer called Ho-tong- 





la. It has manufactories of hard-ware, and fluffs o 
different kinds, particularly carpets made in imitation 
of thofe of Turkey. 



PIN-HIANG-FOU 



This city is not inferior to the capital, either m 
antiquity, the richnefs of its foil, or the extent of it* 
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jurifdiQion, which extends over fix cities of the fecond, 

■ 

and twenty-eight of the third clafs, befides a number 
of populous villages. 

Near Ngan-y is a lake, the water of which is as fait 
as that of the fea, and from which a great quantity 
of fait is made. 



LOU-NGAN-FOU 



I 

Lou-ngan-fou has under its jurifdiQion only eight 
cities of the third clafs ; but it is agreeably fituated near 
the fource of the river Tfo-tfang-ho ; the country 
around is fall of hills, but the land produces all the 

■ 

necefTaries of life. 



FUEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 



This is an ancient and commercial city ; it is built 
on the banks of the river Fuen-ho, from whence it has 
its name ; its baths and fprings, almoft as hot as boiling 
"water, draw hither a great number of ftrangers, which 
adds to its opulence. Its diftrift is fmall, having only 
one city of the fecond, and feven of the third clafs, 
moft of which lie between the river Hoang-ho and 
the Fuen. 

9 

TAI-TONG-FOU 

This is a place of ftrength, built near the great wall, 

its iituation renders it important, becaufe it is the place 
moft expofed to the incurfions of the Tartars ; it is 
therefore ftrongly fortified, and has a numerous gar- 
rifon. The territory of the city abounds with lapis 
lazuli, and medicinal herbs ; fotne of its mountains fur- 
nifli a peculiar ftone of a deep red colour, which is 
fteeped in water and ufed for taking impreffions 

■ 

feals, &c. they furnifh alfo a particular kind of jafper, 

called yU'Chey which is as white and beautiful as agate j 
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marble and porphyry are alfo common ; and a confide- 
rable trade is carried on in fkins, which are dreffed 
here. The jurifdi&ion cf Tai-tong-fou comprehends 
four cities of the fecond and feven of the third clafs. 

PROVINCE OF CHEN-SI. 

This province is divided into two parts, the eaftern 
and the weftern ; and contains eight cities of the firft 
clafs, and an hundred and fix of the fecond and third. 




It is bounded on the eafl by the Hoang-ho, which 
parates it from Chan-fi ; on the fouth by Se-tchuen and 
Hou-quang ; on the north by Tartary and the great 
wall, and on the weft by the country of the Moguls. 

Chen-li had formerly three viceroys ; but at prefent 
it has only two befides the governors of So-tcheou and 
Kan-tcheou, which are the ftrcngeft places in the coun- 



try. The province in general is fertile, commercial 



and rich. It produces little rice; but plentiful crops 
of wheat and millet ; it is however, fubjecT: to long 
droughts, and fometimes every thing that grows in the 
fields is deftroyed by locufts, which in return the Chi- 

i 

nefe eat boiled ; feveral wild animals, as bears, tygers, 
&c. are alfo found in the woods. This country abounds 
with drugs, rhubarb, mufk, cinnabar, wax, honey, and 
coals ; of the latter it contains inexhauftible veins ; it 
is faid alfo to contain rich gold-mines, which are not al- 
lowed to be opened : gold-dull is wafhed down among 
the fand of the torrents and rivers, and a number of 
people obtain their fubfiftence by collecting it. The 
natives of this country have the character of being more 

i 

polite and affable to fir lingers^ and of poffefiing greater 

genius, than the Chinefe of the other northern pro- 
vinces 1 
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SI-NGAN-FOU. 



This is the capital of the province, and, Pe-kin ex- 
cepted, one of the mod beautiful and largeft cities in 
Cbina ; its walls are thick, high, and four leagues in 
circumference ; they are flanked with a great number of 
towers, a bow-lhot diftant one from the other, and fur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. Some of its gates are mag- 

■ i * 

nificent and remarkably lofty. 

It was for many years the court of the Chinefe Em- 
perors, and there is ftill to be feen a palace where they 
refided. The reft of the buildings have nothing to dif- 
tinguifh them from thofe of other cities. The houfes 
are low and ill conftru&ed ; arid the furniture inferior 
to that in the fouthern provinces : porcelain is very 
rare, and the varnifli is coarfe. 

The inhabitants are in general more robuft, braver, 

better calculated to endure fatigue, and of greater 
ftature than the people of moft of the other provinces. 

The greater part of the Tartar forces deftined for the 
defence of the northern part of the empire are in gar- 
rifon here, under a general of their own nation, and 
they occupy a quarter of the city, feparated from the 
reft by a wall. The mountains in this diftrift are ex- 
ceedingly pleafant, and furnifh a considerable quantity 



of game, alfo bats of a lingular fpecies : they are as 



large as domeftic fowls, and the Chinefe prefer their 
flefh to that of the moft delicate chicken. This coun 
try alfo furnifhes the ladies with a white paint, wjiich 

they ufe for to foften or rather disfigure their com- 

plexions. 

Father Le Comte obferves, that in 1625 " a large 



block of marble was dug up in the neighbourhood of 
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* c this city, which had been formerly raifed as & monu- 
" ment : on the upper part it had a crofs neatly carved ; 

" and below, an infcription, partly in Chinefe, partly 
" in Syriac characters ; the fubftance of which was, 
66 that an angel had declared, that the Meffias was born 
of a Virgin in Judea, and that his birth was indicated 
" by a new ftar in the heavens ; that the kings cf the 
* c Eaft obferved it, and came to offer prefents to this 
u divine child ; that a Chriftian, named O/opuen, ap- 
" peared in China in the year 636, and had been fa- 
" vourably received by the emperor, who having 
" amined his dodlrine,, acknowledged the truth of it 

# 

€( and publiftied an edi£t in its favour." § If this is not 
a miflionary's fabrication, it appears certain, that th 
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Ghriftian religion flourifhed in China from the year 636 
to 782, the year in which this monument was ere&edc. 

m 

F. Le Comte fays, that the emperor then reigning gave 
orders that it mould be carefully preserved in a temple 
which is a quarter of a league. diftant from Si-ngan-fou. 

If this could.be afcertanred, and the antiquity of the 
monument and infcription put beyond doubt, it would 
throw a great additional light on the hiftory of Ghrifti- 

anity.* 

Si-ngan-fou has under its jurifdi&ion fix cities of 
the fecond and thirty-one of the third clafs. 



YEN-NGAN-FOU,. AND FON-TSAING-FOU. 



The firft of thefe cities is fituated in an agreeable 




plain, and has three cities of the fecond and fixteen o 




the third clafs within its diftrict. And fome of it& 



$ The whole infcription, and the hiftory of its difcovery, may.be feen in the- 
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mountains are faid, by Du Halde, to diftil a bituminous 
liquor, which the inhabitants burn in their lamps, 
fabulous bird which the Chinefe paint on their gar- 
jnents and furniture gave name to this place, which 
contains nothing remarkable ; it has one city of the 
fecond and feven of the third clafs in its j urifdiclioix. 



HAN-TCHONG-FtfU. 



This is a large and populous city, fituated on the 
Han, which waters the whole country belonging 



to its diftricl: ; in which there are two cities of the 




i cond, and fourteen of the third clafs. The mountains 

and forefts ferve as bulwarks, and the valleys are fer- 
tile and pleafant. 

There is a highway cut acrofs the mountains, which 



condu&s to the capital, and is the moft remarkable 
thing in the country. This road was made by the 



army in the courfe of a military expedition. The num- 
ber of workmen employed, amounted to more than a 
hundred thoufand, and v/e know not which to admire 



inoft, the difficulty of the labour, or the furprifing 
ihortnefs of time in which it was finifhed. Mountains 
•were levelled, and bridges conftru&ed on arches, which 
Teach from one to another ; and when the valleys be- 
tween appeared too wide, large pillars were ere&ed to 
fupport them. Thefe bridges, which form part of the 



Toad, are in fever al places fo exceedingly high, that 



it is impoffible to look down from them without ter- 
jor ; four horfemen may ride a-breaft upon them. For 
the fafety of travellers, they are railed on each fide j 
and for whofe accommodation villages, with inns, have 

been built at convenient diftances upon the road. 
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PING-LEANG-FOU. 



This is one of the moft confiderable cities of the 
weftern part of the province, it is fituated on the river 
Kin-ho. The air is mild, and the agreeable views which 
the furrounding mountains prefent, added to the-ftreams 
which water the country, render it a very agreeable 
refidence. The diftri£t includes three cities of the 
fecond, and feven of the third clafs. A valley fo deep 



and narrow, as to be almofl impervious to the light, 
interfe&s a part of this country, and a large highway 
paved with fquare ftcmes runs through it. 



KONG-TCHANG-FOU. 



Kong-tchang-fou is furrounded by inacceffible moun- 

tains, and in it is a tomb which the Chinefe pretend to 
be that of the emperor Fo-hi ; if this is true, it is the 



moft ancient fepulchral monument known in the world. 



The jurifdiction of this city extends over three others 
of the fecond clafs and feven of the third. The coun- 

■ 

try around it is fertile, and from its fituation on the 
river Whey, it is become a place of confiderable trade, 
and of confequence very populous. 

LING-TAO-FOU, AND KIN-YANG-FOU. 

Thefe cities prefent nothing remarkable. Two cities 
of the fecond clafs and three of the third depend on the 
former, which is fituated on a river which falls into 
the Hoang-ho; the latter has one of the fecond and 
four of the third clafs in its diftrid, and was formerly 
confidered as a barrier to the incurfions of the Tartars. 

Lan-tcheou, a city of the fecond clafs depending on 
the preceding, is fituated near the great wail, and in 
the neighbourhood of the principal ports on the weftern 

coaft, and therefore is claffed among the moft impor- 



J 
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tant cities of the empire : it has even been made the 
capital of the weftern part of the province^ and the feat 
of government. Its territories are waflied by the Yel- 



low river. The trade of this city confifts in (kins 




3 



brought from Tartary, and different kinds of woollen 
fluffs. They like wife manufacture here a coarfe kind of 
fluff of cow's hair, which the inhabitants ufe for making; 
great-coats to defend themfelves from the fnow. 

PROVINCE OF SE-TCHUEN. 

Se-tchuen is bounded on the north by Chen-fi, on 
the eaft: by Hou-quang, on the fouth by Koei-tcheou 
and on the weft by the kingdom of Thibet and fome 



other neighbouring countries. It is divided into ten 
diftrids, which, befides a great number of forts and 
places of ftrength, include ten cities of the firft clafs 
and eighty-eight of the fecond and third. The great 
river Yang-tfe-kiang traverfes this province, which is 
opulent, on account of the abundance of filk it pro- 
duces, and its mines of iron, tin and lead, which are 



very valuable. Its amber, fugar-canes, loadftone, lapis 
lazuli, mufk and horfes are alfo in great requeft ; as 
is its rhubarb and the root Jou-Un^ which the Chinefe 
phyficians introduce into all their prefcriptions ; befides 
thefe it furnifhes a number of other ufeful productions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. All the fait 
confumed in this province is got from its mountains, 
where the inhabitants dig pits, which furnifh them 
■with it in abundance. 



TCHING-TOU-FOU. 



This city, which is the capital of Se-tchuen, was for- 
merly the refidence of the emperors, and one of the 
largeft and mofl beautiful cities in China j but in 1646 
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it was, with the whole province, ruined and almoft de- 
ftroyed by the civil wars, which preceded the laft in- 
vasion of the Tartars. Its temples, bridges, and the 
ruins of its ancient palaces, are ftill objects of abmira- 
tion to ftrangers, but neither its commerce nor inha- 
bitants have any thing which diftinguifhes it from other 
cities, its fituation is however exceedingly pleafant, and 



well watered. It has under its jurifdi&ion fix cities of 
the fecond clafs and twenty-five of the third. 

* 

PAO-NING-FOU, CHUN-KING-FOU AND SU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Thefe are very ordinary cities, of which little is men- 
tioned by geographers but the names. The firft is 
pleafantly fituated between two rivers, and comprehends 
in its diftrift two cities of the fecond and eight of the 
third clafs : the fecond, two of the fecond and feven 
of the third clafs ; and the third, which is fituated on 



the banks of the Yang-tfe-kyang, is a place of fome 
trade, having a communication with moft of the princi- 
pal towns in the province, and has ten cities of the 
third clafs in its diftrift. 



TCHONG-K1NG-FOU. 



Tchong-king-fou is one of the moft commercial ci- 
ties of the province. Its fituation is at the confluence 
of two remarkable rivers; one of which, called Hin-cha- 



kiang, or golden fand^ receives in its courfe all the tri- 
butary ftr earns from the mountains which rife on 
the neighbouring confines of Tartary. The other is 
the Ta-kiang, or Yang-tfe-Kiang, the fource of which 

is beyond the boundaries of China. 

Tchong-king-fou is built upon a mountain, and the 
houfes rife in the form of an amphitheatre : the coun- 

try is fruitful, the air is wholefome and temperate, and 
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the rivers are ftored with fifli. The city is celebrated 
for a particular kind of trunks made of canes, inter- 
woven in the manner of bafket work, and painted of 
divers colours. It has in its diftrift three cities of the 
fecond and eleven of the third clafs. 



KOEI-TCHEOU-FOU AND MA-HOU-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities (lands on the Yang-tfe-kyang 
and has a cuftom-houfe for receiving the duties on 
goods brought into this province. Its trade renders it 
rich, but its inhabitants are clownifh, particularly thofe 
who inhabit the mountainous parts of the diftri£t ; its 
jurifdiftion extends over one city of the fecond, and 
nine of the third clafs. Ma-hou-fou is fituated on the 
Kin-fha-kyang, aad ranks of fome importance as a place 

of trade, though its jurisdiction extends over only one 
city of the third rank. 

JLONG-NGAN-FOU, AND TSUN-Y-FOU. 

Thefe cities offer nothing remarkable to view, the 
firft was formerly confidered important as a place of 
defence and the key of the province, and as fuch had 
the command of feveral forts, its diftricT: includes three 
cities of the third clafs. The fecond lies on the borders 
of S%uay-fou 9 and may, in cafe of neceflity, ferve to de- 
fend that province on that fide ; it has two cities of the 
fecond and four of the third clafs in its diftricT:. 



TONGU-TCHEN-FOU. 



This is a fortified place, the inhabitants of which are 
all foldiers, who have followed the profeflion of arms 
from father to fon. Befides their pay they have, lands 
affigned them near the cities they inhabit, and in time 

of peace they are diftributed in the frontier garrifons of 



• 
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the empire. Befides, cities of the firft clafs, this pro- 
vince contains alio fome of the fecond, which have, fe- 
veral important fortreiles under their jurifdiction : fuch 
are Tong-tcheouen-tcheou, Kia-ting-tcheou, and Ya- 
tcheou, which commands the frontiers of the province 
towards Thibet. 



# 



PROVrNCE OF QUANG-TONG. 

This is the moft confiderable of the fouthern pro- 
ices of China: rt is bounded on the north-eafi: by 




Fo-kien, on the north by ICiang-fi, on the weft b 




<)uang-fi and the kingdom of Tong-king ; the reft is 
waihed by the fea. 

* *■ 

It is diver fified with plains and mountains., and the 
land 4 is fufficiently fertile to produce two crops of corn 
yearly. Trade and the fecundity of the foil fupply this 

province with every neceflary and luxury of life : its 
produ&s are gold, precious ftones, filk, pear s., eagle- 
wood, tin, quickfilver, fugar, copper, iron, fteel, fait- 
pet re, ebony, and abundance of aromatic woods. 

Befides a great many of the fruits of .Europe and of 



thofe which grow in the Indies, it produces feveral 
which are peculiar to itfelf ; of which we (hall have oc- 
cafion to fpeak hereafter. The coafts abound with fifti, 

the oyfters, crabs and tortoifes are of an immenfe 




A prodigious number of tame ducks are raifed in this 
province : they load a great number of fmall barks with 
them, end carry them in flocks to feed on the iea-lhore 



9 



at low water, where they find mrimps, oyfters and other 
kinds of fhell fUh. Small fleets generally go in com- 
pany, and the ducks mix together on the more ; but 

when night approaches, each owner by beating on &. 
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bafon, collects his own flock to his boat without further 

» m 

trouble. The Chinefe fait large quantities of their flefh 
in fuch a manner that it lofes nothing of its original 
flavour ; they alfo polfefs the art of faking their eggs by 
covering them with a coat of clay mixed with fait. 

The climate of this province is warm, but the air is 
pure, and the people are robuft, healthy, and induftri- 
ous, and it is aiferted, that they polfefs in an eminent 
degree the talent of imitation. 

This province fuffered much during the civil wars ; 
but at prefent it is as flourifhing as any in the empire ; 
and, as it is at a great diftance from court, its govern- 
ment is important. The viceroy of it has alfo the com- 
mand of Qu a n g - n , and on that account refides at Chao- 
king, in order that he may more conveniently iflue his 
orders to either of thefe provinces. There are a num- 
ber of troops kept in this province, to check the incur- 
fions of robbers and pirates, who, without this precau- 
tion, might hurt and interrupt its trade, and for the 
fame reafon, a great number of fortreflfes have been 
built along the coafts and in the interior parts of the 
country. 

Quang-tpng is divided into ten diftri&s, which con- 
tain ten cities of the firft clafs, and eighty-four of the 
fecond and third. 



QUEN-TONG OR CAN-TON* 

This is the capital of the province, and is a large, 
populous and wealthy city. It ftands on the banks of 
the river Taa, or great river, which, near the city, is 
wide and fpacious. The wall of the city is high, 

and about fix or feven miles in circumference, though 
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not more than one-third of the ground is occupie 




by buildings, the other parts being appropriated to 
pleafure grounds or fifh ponds. The country is ex- 
tremely pleafant, and towards the eaft, hilly, fo as to 
comand a beautiful profpeft of the city and fuburbs, 



the compafs of which, together, is about ten miles, 

and its diftrict extends over one city of the fecond and 
feventeen of the third clafs. 

1 

/ 

The buildings of Canton are in general low, confin- 
ing of one ftory and a ground floor, which is covered 
with earth or red tiles, in order to keep it cool ; but 
the houfes of the moft refpeclable merchants and man- 
darins are comparatively lofty, and well built. In dif- 
ferent parts of the city and fuburbs are jofs houfes or 
temples, in which are placed the images worfhipped by 
the Chinefe : before whom are placed, at particular 
feafons, a vaft variety of fweetmeats, oranges, great 
plenty of food ready drefTed, and alfo incenfe, which is 
kept perpetually burning. 

The ftreets of Canton are long and narrow, paved 
with flat Hones, adorned at intervals with triumphal 
arches, which have a pleafmg efFeft, and much crowded 
with people. On both fides are fliops, appropriated to 
the fale of different commodities : and a kind of awning 
is extended from houfe to houfe, which prevents 




fun's rays from incommoding either inhabitants or paf- 
fengers. At the end of every ftreet is s barrier, which, 
with the gates of the city, are fhut every evening. In 
China Street, which is pretty long, and counter ably 
wider than the reft, refide mercharits ; whofe trade, fo 

far. as refpe&s China, lackered ware* fans, &c. is wholly 



* 
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confined to Europeans. Moft of them 'fpcafc the foreign 

languages tolerably well, or at lead fuffieiently intelii. 
gible to tranfael: bufinefs. Be fides thefe merchants, 
there is a company of twelve or thirteen,, called the 
Cohang ; who have an exclufive right by appointment 




om authority to pur chafe the cargoes from the diffe- 
rent fhips and atfo to fupply them with teas, raw filks, 
&c. in return. The eftablifliment of the Cohong, though 
injurious to private trade, is admirably well adapted for 
the fecurity of the different companies with which they 
traffic ; becaufe each individual becomes a guarantee 
for the whole : fc-fch-at if one fail, the others confider 



themselves as refponfible. 

a Canton there are no carriages ; all burdens ar 
carried by porters acrofs their ihoulders on bamboos 




as are alfo the principal people in fedan chairs, and the 
adies always. The ftreets of Canton may be traverfed 
from morning til] evening without feeing a woman, 
thofe excepted who are Tartars, and even thefe but 

very feldom.. - 

On the wharf of the river, which is commodious and 
pleafant, (land the factories of the different European 
nations, viz. the Dutch, French, Swedes, Danes, Eng.* 
lift, &c. In thofe -refide the fupercargoes belonging 
to their refpeftive companies, who are appointed to 

of the cargoes brought to market ; to fupply 
the {hips with others* from Europe in return ; and du- 
ring their abfence, to contract with the merchants for 
fuc^ articles as may be judged neceffary for the next 
fle'et. Between the refidents of the fa&ories the moil 

cordiality fubfifts ; in each a common and 

iplendid table is kept at the company's expence, and 
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are reciprocally exchanged ; fo that nothing is 



wanting o maize a refidence at Canton agreeable to 
an European, but the pleafure naturally refuhing from 
the fociety of Women. 

The fide of the river ner:t the city is covered with 



boats, which form a kind of town or ftreets, in 
which live the poorer fort ol the Ghinefe, or rather the 

■ 

defcendants of the iartars. Some or the men come on 

■ 

fliore in the morning to their respective employments 



and in thofe Tampans, or boats which are not ihuionary, 
the women and alfo the men carry paffengers from 
place to place in the fame manner as is done by wher- 
ries on the 1 hames. On this river live many thou- 
fand fouls who never are permitted to come on ihore ; 
whofe only habitation is their boat ; in which they eat, 
drink, Heep, carry on many occupations, keep ducks, 
&c. and occafionally a hog. 

The manufactures of Canton are principally carried 
on in the fuburbs ; though it has been frequently fup 
pofed that they were confined to the city ; and this, by 
fome writers, has been given as a reafon why Euro 
peans are not permitted to enter within the gates. But 
this is a miftake ; and perhaps the true reaion for this 
very Angular rellraint is, that the houfes in which they 
keep their women are chiefly within the city. 

At Wampoa, a large commodious place for anchor- 
age, and which is about twelve or fourteen miles from 
Canton,. the European v effete lie and unload their car- 
goes, which are tranfmitted by lighters to the factories; 
and by the fame conveyance receive their refpc&ivQ 
freights. Between this place .and the city are three 

hoppo, or cuftonvhoufes, at which the boats paffmg and 
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repaffing are obliged to flop, and undergo, with its 

paflfengers, an examination, in order to prevent fmug- 
gling. The lighters jull mentioned, and alfo the cap- 
tain's pinnace, are however, excepted ; the former hav- 
ing proper officers on board for the purpofe, and the lat- 
ter being narrowly watched and examined at the landing. 

The weather at Canton is in rummer extremely hot ; 
and in the months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, cold ; the country is neverthelefs pleafant and 
healthful, abounding with all the neceffaries and deli- 
cacies of life, which may be procured on terms much 
cheaper than in Europe. The number of inhabitants 
has been eftimated at one million; and though fome cal- 
culations have made the number confiderably lefs, Mr. 
Anderfon, in his account of the late embaffy, fup- 
pofes it is under-rated. 

Pour leagues from Canton is the village of Fo-chan, 
the largelt and perhaps mod populous in the world ; 
it is called a village on account of its not being inclofed 
by walls, and not having a particular governor. It 
carries on a great trade, and contains more houfes than 
Canton itfelf. It is reckoned to be three leagues in 
circumference, and to contain a million of inhabitants. 

At the entrance of the bay of Canton is the celebra- 
ted Portuguefe port commonly called Macao 9 fituated 
in lat. 22 0 i 2 ; . The city is built on a fmall ifland, or 
father a peninfula, joined to the reft of the ifland by a 
fmall neck, inclofed by a wall. The Portuguefe, as 
we have before obferved, obtained this port as a reward 
for the afliftance they gave the Chinefe againft a cele- 
brated pirate, who infefted the neighbouring feas, and 

had laid fiege to the capital of the province^ 
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Some travellers have afferted, that this city had no 
inhabitants but pirates when the Portuguefe formed 
an eftablifhment on it, and that they were only permit- 



ted to build huts covered with ftraw : however this 



may have been, they fortified the place, and furround^ed 
it with ftrong walls. 

Macao n as now a Portuguefe governor, and a Chi- 
nefe mandarin ; the palace of the latter is in the middle 
of the city ; and the Portuguefe pay a tribute of a hun- 
dred thoufand ducats per annum for the liberty of 
choofmg- their own magnlrates, exercifinff their reli- 



gion, and living according to their own laws. The 
houfes here are built after the Ecropean manner, but 

are very low. The city is defended by three forts, 
built upon eminences : its works are good, and well 

fupplied with proper artillery. 



CHAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 



Chao-tcheou-fou is the fecond city in the province 
of Quang-tong. It is fituated between two navigable 
rivers. The furrounding country produces abundance 
of rice and fruits; the paftures, on which numberlefs 



flocks are feen feeding, are alfo numerous, and the 
coafts teem with filh ; but the -air is unhealthfu! ; hence 
contagious diftempers, which generally prevail here 



from the middle of O&ober to the beginning of De 
cember, fweep off a great number of the inhabitants 



There is a celebrated monailry of the bonzes at about 
three miles diftance ; and nothing can be more de- 
lightful than its fituation. It (lands on the centre of 

4 

a mountain, called Nan-hoa, from whence there is a 
charming profpecl of a defert, which ftretches out into 

aijt. immenfe plain, bordered with hills, the tops of 
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which are covered with fruit trees, planted in regular 

order, and intermixed with groves, the foilage of which 
is always green. The origin of this monaftry is traced 
back eight or nine hundred years ; the bonzes pretend 
that its founder praclifed the moil edifying aufterity: 
but if fo, his fuccelfors but badly follow his example ; 



for it is afferted, that they abandon themfelves to every 
kind of debauchery, and the people who formerly vi- 
fited this place on pilgrimage, have complained much 



of their thefts and robberies ; thefe latter abufes have 
however been corrected, and devotees may now vifit 



the place in fafety. I his city has under its jurifdic 



tion fix cities of the third clafs, near one of which 
grows a kind of black reed, of which feveral mufical 

infuruments are made, that cannot be diftinguilhed from 

thofe made of real ebonv. 



NAN-HI0NC--F0U AND HOEI-TCHEOU-FOU. 



Both of thefe are trading cities, and the fir ft in par- 
ticular is much reforted to ; it ftands at the foot of a 
mountain, from whence two large rivers defcend, one 
of which runs to the North and the other to the South* 

I i 

The diftricl: of this city includes only two others of the 
third rank. Hoei-tcheou-fou is almoft furrounded with 
water, and the country abounds with fprings : its 
diction embraces one city of the fecond, and ten of the 
third rank. 




TCHAG-TCKEOU-FOU, AND TCHAO-KING-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities ftands near the mouth of the 
river Han-kyang, the fea flowing up to its walk : it 
has a magnificent bridge on the eaft fide* long and pro 

portionably wide : there are eleven cities of the third 
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rank within its diftri£t, which is feparated from the 
province of Fo-kien by high mountains, and which is 
in general fertile.— Tchao-king-fou is fituated on the 
Ta-ho, and its port is fpacious, being at the confluence 
of three rivers, one of which flows to Can-ton, between 
which and this city both fides are covered with large 
villages. Tchao-king has within its jurifdidtion one 
city of the fecond and five of the third clafs. 

KAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

The tide flows up to this city, and Chinefe veffels of 
burthen may fail up to it with conveniency. Its Situ- 
ation is in a delightful and fertile country ; and in its 
neighbourhood is found a Angular kind of ftone, refem- 

4 

bling marble, which represents, naturally, rivers, moun- 
tains, landscapes, and trees ; thefe ftones are cut into 
flabs, and made into tables and other curious pieces of 
furniture ; crabs are alfo caught on the coafls here, 
which have a great refemblance to the common fort, 
and which are faid to have this Angularity, that when 
taken from the water, they become petrified without 
lofing any thing of their natural figure. § Kao-tcheou 
has in its diftricl: one city of the fecond and five of the 

third clafs. 



LIEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND LOUI-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Both thefe cities are on the fea-coaft, and have very 



convenient harbours. The diftrid of the former bor 



ders on the kingdom of Tong-king, from which it is 
feparated by inaccefiible mountains ; it embraces one 



city of the fecond clafs and two of the third. The fe- 



cond is feparated from the ifland of Hai-nan only by a 



§ Vide Du Halde and Grofier. 
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narrow ftrait, where there was formerly a pearl fifhery* 
The diftrid of this city is not more extenfive than that 
of the former, having only three cities of the third 



elafs, but it abounds with fmall fiflung towns on the 



coalL 



KIUN-TGHEOU-FOU, 



This is the capital of the ifland of Hai-nan, which 
belongs to this province. This illand has on the! north 
the province of Quang-fi ; on the fouth the channel 
formed between the bank Paracel and the eaftern coaft 
of Cochin-china ; on the weft, the fame kingdom and 
part of Tong-king ; and on the eaft, the Chinefe fea. 

Its extent from eaft to weft is between fixty and 

feventy leagues, and from north to fouth forty-five ; 

being about an hundred and fixty leagues in circum 
ference. 

Kiun-tcheou-fou, its capital, ftands on a promontary, 
and fhips anchor at the bottom of its walls. Two dif- 
ferent kinds of mandarins command here, as in the 

0 

other provinces of China : the firft are called literati 
the fecond, mandarins of arms, or military officers. 
Its jurifdi&ion extends over three cities of the fecond 
clafs and ten of the third. The greater part of the 
ifland is under the dominion of the emperor of China 



9 



■ 

the reft is independent, and inhabited by a free people, 
who have never yet been fubdued. Compelled to 
abandon their plains and fields to the Chinefe, they 
have retreated to the mountains in the centre of the 
ifland* where they are flieltered from the infults of theiir 
intruders, though they formerly held a correfpohdence 

'with them. Twice a year they expofed, in an appointed 
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place, the gold which they dug from their mines,, 
their eagle-wood and calamba, fo much efteemed by 
the Orientals. They appointed a deputy to vifit the 
frontiers, to examine the cloths and other commodi- 
ties of the Chinefe, whole principal traders- repaired to 
the place of exchange fixed on ; and after the Chinefe 
wares were delivered, they put into, their hands with 
the greateft fidelity what they had agreed for. By this 
barter the mandarins made immenfe profit, but the 
emperor Kang-hi, informed of the prodigious quantity 

of gold which paffed through their hands,, forbade his 
fubje&s, under pain of death, to have any communi- 
cation with thefe iflanders : fome private emiffaries of 
the neighbouring governors ftill find the means of 
having intercourfe with them ; but the advantages of 
this clandeftine trade is little, in compariforr of that 
which they formerly gained. The natives of this ifland 
are defcribed as very deformed, f mall 'of ftature, and of 



copper colour : both men and women wear their hair 
thruft through a ring on their forehead ; and above 
they have a fmall ftraw hat,, from which hang: two 
ftrings that are. tied under the chin;. Their drefs con- 
fifts of a piece of dark^blue cotton cloth, which reaches 
from the girdle to their fcnees : the. women have a 
kind of robe of the fame fluff, and mark their faces 



from the eyes to tha chin with blue ftripes made with 
indigo.. 

Among the animals of this iffand a curious fpeciea 
of large black apes is found, they have the fliape and 
features of a man; and are faid to be very fond of 



women : among the birds there are crows with a white 

** n g, round their necks:, darlings with a fmall crcfcenfc- 
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on their bills ; black-birds of a deep blue colour, with 
yellow ears riling half an inch, and many other birds, 
Remarkable for their colour or fong. 

Befides mines of gold and lapis lazuli, which enrich 
the ifland of Hai-nan, it produces in abundance various 
kinds of curious and valuable wood., The predeceflbr 
of the prefent emperor caufed fome of it to be tranf* 
ported to Pe-kin, at an immenfe expence, to adorn an 
edifice which he intended for a maufoleum. The mo! 
valuable is called by the natives hca-li^ and by the Eu>- 
ropeans, rofe or violet wood, from its fmell ; it is very 

durable, and of Angular beauty \ it is therefore referved 
for the ufe of the emperor. 

Hai-nan, on account of its fituation, riches and ex- 
tent, deferves to be ranked among the m ft conli de- 
fable iflands of Afia- Not far from thence is another 
fmall ifland, commonly called San-cian. It is celebrated 
by the death of St. Francis Xavier, whofe tomb is ftill 
to be feen on a fmall hill, at the bottom of which is a 
plain, covered on one fide with wood, and on the other 
ornamented with feveral gardens. This ifland is not 
a defert, as fome travellers have pretended : it contains 

i 

five villages ; the inhabitants of which are poor people, 
who have nothing to fubfift on but rice and the fifh 
•which they catch.. 

THE PROVINCE OF QUANG-SL 

This province is fituated between thofe of Quang- 
tong, Hou-quang, Koei-tcheou, Yun-nan and the king- 
dom of Tong-king ; it is inferior in extent and com- 
merce to molt of the other provinces ; however, it is 

fo abundant in rice, that it fupplies the province of 
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Quan-tong with a considerable portion of its confump- 
tion. i he mountains, with which \t is covered, efpe- 
eialiy towards the north, abound with mines of gold, 
filver, copper and tin. Some years ba.ck the governor 
of one of the cities of the iirft clafs prefented a memo- 
rial to the emperor, in which he propofed a plan for 
preventing the inconveniencies dreaded from the work- 
ing of thefe mines : he dated, among other things, 



that the people of the country had offered to open then 




at their own expence, and to admit no one to work in 
them without a patent from his mandarin, and four 



lurries to anfwer for good behaviour 



The emperor having read this memorial, referred it 

for examination to the hou-pou, or court of finances. 
They approved of the plan, on condition, that, accor 

ding to what had been practiced upon iimilar occafions 



orty per cent mould be 
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emperor, and five 
per cent to the officers and foidiers who prefided over 
the works : the emperor afterwards took them wholly 
to himfelf, and caufed them to be opened at his own 
expence. 

There is a very fingular tree grows in this province ; 
inftead of pith it contains a fofc fubftance, which is a 
kind of meal, and the bread made of it is faid to be 
exceedingly good. Paroquets, hedge-hogs, the rhino- 
ceros, and a prodigious number of other wild animals, 
curious birds and uncommon infects are found in this- 
province, which contains twelve cities of the iirft clafe 

■ 

and eighty of the fecond and third. 

QUEI-LINC-FOU. 

This city, which is the capital, has its name from 

a flower called quel ; it grows on a tree refembling a 
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laurel, and exhales fo agreeable an odour, that it per. 
fumes the whole country around. 

C>uei-ling-fou is fituated on the banks of a river, which 
flows into the Ta-ho ; but with fuch rapidity, and a- 
midfl: valleys fo narrow, that it is neither navigable nor 
of any utility to commerce. This city is large, and 
partly built after the model of the ancient European 
fortrefles ; but it is much inferior to the capitals of moft 
of the otjier provinces. 

There are a number of birds found in the territories 
belonging to this city, the colours of which are fo bright 
and variegated, that the artifts, to add to the luftre of 
their filks, interweave with them fome of their feathers, 
which have a fplendour and beauty that cannot be imi- 
tated. Quei-ling has under its jurifdi&ion two cities 
of the fecond and feven of the third clafs. 

The other cities of the province prefent nothing re- 
markable ; they have little or no trade, the inhabitants,, 
chiefly Tartars, are a kind of half barbarians,, and in ge- 
neral the diftricts are far from fruitful. Lieou-tcheou- 
fou, Kin-yuen-fou, Se-nguen-fou and Ping-lo-fou are 
furrounded with dreary mountains. Ou-tcheou-fou, 
Sin-tcheou-fou, Nan-ning-fou, Tai-ping-fou, Si-ming- 
fou, Tchin-ngan-fou, and Se-tchin-fou are rather more 
pleafantly fituated, but none of them claim a more par- 
ticular defcription : altogether have thirty other cities 
of the fecond clafs, and forty-one of the third, within 
their jurifdi&ion. v 

1 

PROVINCE OF YUN-NAN. 

■ 

The province of Yun-nan is bounded on the north 

X§ Se-tchuen and Thibet $ on the weft by the kingdoms 

4 
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of Ava and Pegu ; on the fouth by thofe of Laos and 
Tong-king ; and on the eaft by the provinces of C^uang- 
R p and Koei-tcheou. 

It is reckoned one of the mod fertile and opulent in 

■ 

China ; its inhabitants are brave, robuft, affable and 
fond of the fciences ; its rivers are fuited for commerce 
or pleafure, and its mines of gold, copper and tin, its 
richnefs in amber, rubies, fapphires, agates, pearls and 
precious ftones, marble, mulk, fi!k, elephants, horfes, 
gums, medicinal plants and linen have procured it a 
high reputation. Its commerce is immenfe, and its 
riches are faid to be inexhauftible. 



1 

This province has under its jurifdiclion twenty-one 
cities of the firft clafs and fifty-five of the fecond and 
third. 



YUN-N AN-FOU. 



9 

This city, which is the capital of the province, is 
fituated on the borders of a large lake ; it was formerly 

celebrated for its extent and the beauty of its public 
edifices. Within its walls were magnificent buildings, 

and without them vaft gardens, tombs, triumphal arches 
and elegant fquares were every where feen ; but the 

Tartars, in their different invafions, deftroyed all thefe 
monuments ; and the city at prefents contains nothing 

remarkable : it is, however, the refidence of the gover- 
nor of the province, as it once was of a Chinefe prince. 
It has a confiderable trade in filk, metals, &c. and com- 



prehends in its diftrict four cities of the fecond c!a& 

and feven of the third. 
With refpefl: to the other cities of this province, they 

aflbrd little deferving notice, we fhall therefore only enu* 
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nierate them, they are Ling-ngan-fou, Tali-fou, Tchoix- 
hiung-fou, Tchink-iang-fou, King-tong-fou, Qaung* 
naa-fou, Quang-fi-fou, Chun-ning-fou, Ku-tfmg-fou> 
Yao-ngan-fbu, KoJdng-fou, Vou-ting-fou, lfi-kiang-to- 
fou, Yuen-kiang-fou, and Mong-hoa-fou. Of thefe the 



fixth, feventh, ninth;, fourteenth and fifteenth have no 
diftri&s belonging to them : all the reft have* under 
their jurifdiclion twenty-one cities of the fecond and 
fixteen of the third clafs. 




PROVINCE OF KOEI-TCHEOU. 

This is one of the fmalleft provinces in China, 
is bounded on the fouth by Quang-fi ; on the eaft by 
Hou-quang; on the north by Se-tchuen ; and on the 
weft by Yun-nan. The whole country is almoft a de- 
fert, and covered with inacceffible mountains : on which 
account it has been juftly called the Siberia of China. 



The people who inhabit a great part of it are moun- 
taineers, unfubdued and accuftomed to independence, 

and are little lefs ferocious than the Ravage animals 
among which" they live. 

The mandarins and governors of this province, are 
in general difgraced noblemen, whom the emperor does 
not think proper to difcard entirely, on account of 
their alliances, or the fervices which they have render- 
ed to the ftate ; he therefore often fends them here with 
their families, and numerous garrifons are entrufted to 
their charge, to over-awe the inhabitants of the country; 
but hitherto thefe troops have been found infufficient to 
thoroughly fubdue thefe untraceable mountaineers. 

1 # 

Frequent attempts have indeed been made to accom- 

pliJh this objeft, and new forts have from time to time 
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keen ere&ed in their country; but they keep themfelves 
ihut up among their mountains, and feldom iffue forth, 
but to deftroy the Chinefe works, or ravage their lands. 

Neither filk fluffs nor cotton cloths are manufactured 
in this province ; but it produces a certain herb, nearly* 
refembling European hemp, the cloth made of which 



is ufed for fummer dreffes. Mines of gold, filver, 
quicldilver and copper are found here ; of the laft me- 
tal thofe fmall pieces of money which are in common 
circulation throughout the empire, are made. 

Koei-tcheou contains ten cities of the firft clafs, of 
-which Koei-yang is the capital, and thirty eight of the 
fecond and third. Koei-yang is faid to have been for- 



merly the refidence of the ancient kings : and the re 
mains of temples and palaces, ftiii to be feen, proclaim 
its former magnificence ; but thefe monuments are in- 
fenfibly mouldering and falling to pieces. 

The Chinefe in this province are more' taken up 
with defending themfelves from the incurfions of the 



mountaineers than in preferving remains of antiquity 



©n which they fet no value : their houfes are built of 

■ 

earth and brick, and the greater part of the cities in 
this province are but heaps of cottages badly difpofed : 
the other nine cities are called Se-tcheou, Se-nan, 
Tchin-yuen, Che-tfien, Tong-gin, Ngan-chan, Tou-yun, 
Ping-yuen, and Ouei-ning. 

Some of thefe are fituated on the banks of agreeable 
rivers, and in fertile valleys, and a great quantity of 
land might be found which would yield a confiderable 
produce were it improved ; but the mountaineers ftrike 

» terror into the Chinefe, which keeps them in the 
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neighbourhood of their fortreffes. This province how- 
ever furnimes the beft horfes in China, and an immenfe 

m 

number of cows and hogs are raifed ; and fome, excel- 
lent wild poultry, of a mo ft exquifite tafte, are every 
where to be found. 

In defcribing the fifteen provinces of China, we have 
contented ourfelves with pointing out the principal 
cities which they contain. The author of Tu the Great 
and Confucius has given the whole number, according 

to the account <which he fays a learned mandarin caufed 
to be publiihed for the ufe of government. Although 
it is impoffible to warrant the correftnefs of this lift 
of the cities and monuments of China, we lhall give 
it a place here. 

" There are reckoned to be four thoufand four hun- 
dred and two walled cities in China, which are divided 
into two clafles — the civil and military* The civil clafs 
containing two thoufand and forty-five, and the mili- 

tary two thoufand three hundred and fifty-feven : the 
civil clafs is again divided into three others ; one hun- 
dred and feventy-five of the firft, which the Chinefe call 
fou ; two hundred and feventy of the fecond, which are 
called tcheou ; and an hundred and fixty of the third, 
which are diftinguifhed by the name of hien" 

" The military cities are divided into feven clafles ; 
there are reckoned to be fix hundred and twenty-nine 
of the firft, five hundred and fixty of the fecond, three 
hundred and eleven of the third, three hundred of the 
fourth, one hundred and fifty of the fifth, an hundred 
of the fixth, and three hundred of the feventh. Sol- 
diers are quartered in fome of thefe cities, and a cer- 
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tain quantity of land affigned them in the neighbour 
hood for their fupport. The frontiers and fea coaft 
are defended by four hundred and thirty-nine caftles 



well fortified, and kept in good order : there are alfo 
along the fame coafts two thoufand nine hundred and 
twenty towns, many of which are equal in extent and 
population to feveral of the walled cities. With regard 
to towns and villages difperfed throughout the interior 
parts of the country, we are allured that they are almoft 
innumerable, and that the greater part of them are 
rich, commercial, and populous. 5 * 

" Public inftitutions in China correfpond with the 
extent of the empire. There are one thoufand one 
hundred and forty-five royal hofpitals, or lodging places,, 
deftined for the ufe of the mandarins, governors of pro 
vinces, officers of the court, couriers, and all thofe who 
travel at the expence of the emperor. The towers, 
triumphal arches, and other monuments, erected in 
honour of good kings or illuftrious heroes, are in num- 
ber eleven hundred and fifty-nine. The virtues of wo- 
men, as well as thofe of the men, are entitled to public 
honours in China : two hundred and eight monuments 
are to be feen there, confecrated to the memorv of a 
certain number of females, who, by their modefty, vir- 
tue, and attention to the duties of their fex, have me- 
rited the efteem and veneration of their fellow citizens'. 

4 

Two hundred and feventy-two celebrated libraries are 
continually open to the literati and men of genius, and 
the fchools or colleges eftablifhed by Confucius, and 

thofe founded in honour of him, are multiplied as much 

as cities and towns. ,a 
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EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, &c. 



CHINESE Tartary is bounded on the north by Sibe- 
ria, on the eaft by the gulph of Kamtfchatka and the 
eaftern fea ; on the fouth by China, and on the weft 
by the country of the Kalmouks, who are eftablifhed 
between the Cafpian fea and Carghar. The different 
tribes which at prefent inhabit this country were for- 
merly comprehended under the general name of Moun- 
gal or Mogul Tartars. That they are a warlike and 
formidable nation is evident from the conqueft of In- 
doftan, and the fubjeftion of China under the conduct 
of the famous Zinghifkan. After having taken poffef- 
fion of the latter empire, and fupported a Tartar em- 
peror there for an hundred years, they were expelled 
by the Chinefe in 1368. The fugitives took different 
routs : fome going towards the eaftern fea, where they 
eftablifhed themfelves between China and the river 
Saghalien ; the reft returned weftward to their former 
country, where, intermixing with the Moguls who had 
remained, they foon refumed their ancient manner of 
living ; thofe who fettled towards the eaft, found the 
country almoft a defert and without inhabitants, hence 

they retained the cuftom^s, which they had imbibed w 
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China : and hence the origin of the difference of thefe 
two Mogul nations in language, government, religior* 
and cuftoms. Thofe of the weft (till retain their an- 
cient name of Moungal or Mogul Tartars : the others 

are known by the name of Mantchew or Eaftern Tar- 
tars. Thus Chinefe Tartary may be confidered as di- 
vided into two parts — the eaftern and weftern, agree- 
able to which we fhall purfue our defcription. 

EASTERN CHINESE TARTAR Y. 

This divifion of Tartary extends, north to fouth, 
from the forty-flrft to the fifty-fifth degree of north 
latitude ; and eaft and weft, from about the hundred 



and thirty-feventh degree of longitude, as far as the 
eaftern fea, being bounded north by Siberia, fouth by 
the gulph of Lea-tong and Corea, eaft by the eaftern 
fea, and weft by the country of the Moguls. 

After their expulfion from China in 1368, the Tar- 
tars, who came to this part, immediately began to build 
towns and villages, and to cultivate the earth after the 
manner of the Chinefe, among whom they had lived : 
the greater part of them have, therefore, remained fix- 
ed, and are in general more civilized than the reft of 
the Mogul nation. They were at firft governed by par- 
ticular Kans, each independent of the other ; but fince 
the Kan of Ningoula took poffeffion of China, the em- 
peror, who is ftill one of his descendants, has reduced 
under his dominion all the other kans of this part of 
Tartary : and governs it immediately by himfelf, fend- 
ing governors and officers, as into the other provinces 



of the empire, at his will. It is divided into three 



grand departments, vis. Chen-yang, Ei-rin, and 
Tcitcican. 
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CHEN-YANG, 

Chen-yang comprehends all the ancient Leao-tong, 
extending to the great wall, which bounds it on the 
foutli ; but on the eaft, north and weft it is enclofed 
by a palifade, better calculated to defend the country 
againft robbers than to flop the march of an army : it 
is conftructed only of (lakes feven feet high, without 
any bank of earth, ditch, or the fmalleft fortification ; 
nor are the gates any better, the guards at which con- 
fid only of a few foldiers. 

41 

Chen-yang is the capital city of the country : the 
Mantchew Tartars have adorned it with feveral public 
edifices, and provided it with magazines of arms and 
ftore-houfes. It is confidered as the principal place of 
the nation ; and fmce China has been under the Tar- 
tar dominion, the fame tribunals have been eftablilhed 
here as at Pe-kin, excepting that called Lii-pou : thefe 
tribunals are compofed of Tartars only ; their deter* 
rnination is final ; and the Tartar characters and lan- 
guage is ufed in all their afts. Chen-yang is built on 
an eminence : and is confidered as a double city ; one 
enclofed within the other: the interior contains the 
emperor's palace, hotels of the principal mandarins, 
fovereign courts and the different tribunals ; the exte- 
rior is inhabited by tradefmen, and thofe whofe employ- 
ments or profeffions do not oblige them to lodge in the 
interior : the latter is almoft three miles in circum- 
ference : and the walls which enclofe both are more 
than nine miles round : thefe walls were rebuilt in 

1 63 1, arid repaired feveral times under the reign of 
the emperor Kang-hi, 

* 
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Near the gates of the eity are two tombs of the firft 
emperors of the reigning family, built in the Chinefe 
manner, and furrounded by a thick wall furniflied with 
battlements ; they are entruited to the care of feveral 
Mantchew mandarins. 

The reft of the cities of this province are of little 
confi deration ; they are for the mod part ill built, and 



without any other defence than a wall 3 half in ruins, 
or conftru&ed of earth beat together ; an exception 
muil however be made with refpect to the city of Fong 
hoang-tching, which is populous, and a place of great 
trade, arifmsr from its fituation on the frontiers o 





Corea. Being near the entrance of that kingdom, 
the king's mefiengers, and fuch of his fubjefts as are 
defirous of trading in the empire, mud pafs it ; oa 
this account, it is frequented by a great number of 
Chinefe ; who are in fome manner the faclors of the 
merchants of the other provinces. There are in this 
country many mountains ; fome of which abound with 
metals and wood fit for building : the land is in gene- 
ral fertile, producing wheat, millet, liguminous plants 



and cotton. Immenfe herds of oxen and flocks of 
Iheep are feen feeding in the valleys. 



KX-RINT 



5 



4 1 



Ki-rin, the fecond department of Eaftern Chinefe 
Tartary, is bounded on the north by the river Saghallen 
on the eaft by the fea, on the fouth by Corea, and on 
the weft by the palifade of the province of Leao-tong* 

I 

This country is rendered extremely cold by the num- 
ber of forefts with which it is covered. It is thinly in- 
habited, containing only two or three ill-built cities 
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furrounded by plain mud walls. Plenty of gin-feng 
grows here, as do moft of the fruit trees of Europe; and 
here the emperor fends thofe criminals who are con- 

i 

demned to banifliment by the laws. 

Ki-rin is fituated on the river Songari, and is the re- 
fidence of a Mantchew general, who is inverted with 
all the powers of a viceroy : at the diftance of forty-five 
leagues towards the north-eaft, on the fame river, is 
the city of Petoune^ ftiii lefs confiderable than the pre- 
ceding : having fcarcely any inhabitants but Tartar 
foldiers and Chinefe condemned to banifhment. 

A third city, which may be confidered as the cradle 
of the prefent imperial family, is called Ningouta. It is 
furrounded by a fence of plain ftakes driven into the 
earth, which touch each other, and are twenty-feet 
high : without this palifado, there is another of the 
fame kind, a league in circumference, with four gates 
correfponding to the four cardinal points. This city is 
the refidence of a lieutenant-general, who is a Mantchew 
Tartar, and whofe jurifdi&ion extends over the neigh- 
bouring country and all the villages of Yupi-tafe, with 
fome other petty nations that inhabit the banks of the 
rivers Oufouri and Saghalien, and along the fea coaft. 

The Tartars of Yupi-tafe are of a peaceful difpofi- 
tion, but ftupid and clownifh. They fow nothing but 



a little tobacco in fome of the fields furrounding their 
villages. Immenfe forefts, almoft impenetrable, cover 
the reft of the country, which produce clouds of trou- 
blefome infects. 

The river Oufori, on the banks of which thefe peo 
pie live, fupplies them with fifh, they have no other 

food, and fcarcely any clothes but what they make of 
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their (kins, which they drek and dye of three or four 
colours. They cut and join them with fuch dexterity 
and neatnefs, that they appear to be fewed with fiik, 



it be perceived until they are ripped, that this 



thread is only a frnall thong cut from a (kin exceed 



ingly fine : their clothes are fhaped like thofe of the 
Mantchew Tartars, and the women fufpend from the 
bottoms of their long cloaks, pieces of money and little 
bells, the noife of which gives notice of their approach ; 
they part their hair into feveral treiTes, and let it ban;; 

over their moulders : all thefe treffes are loaded with 
fmall mirrors, rings and other toys. 

The whole fummer thefe Tartars are engaged in 
fifhing ; they generally ufe harpoons for (Inking large 
fifh, and nets for catching the reft. Their boats are 
fmall ; and their canoes are made of the bark of trees, 
fo well fewed together, that the water cannot penetrate 
them. Of one part of their fifli they make oil, 'which 
they burn in their lamps : another fuppiies them with 
immediate food ; and a third they dry in the fun, and 
referve for winter when the ice prevents them from 
fifhing. 

Dogs are deiervedly held in great eflimation for their 
great value and importance in this country : they are 
yoked to fledges, which they draw and conduct along 
the ice for hundreds of miles. 

Beyond the Yupi-tafe Tartars are the Ketch eng-tafe 
Tartars. Thefe inhabit both banks of the river Sagha- 



lien-oula* and extend themfelves as far as the eaftern- 



fea. Their country, which is about four hundred and 
fifty miles in length, contains only fmall vi : iages, the 

greater part of which are fituated on the banks of the 
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river. The language of thefe Tartars is different from 
that of the Mantchews, and is diftinguiihed by the name 
oiFiatta: iris in ail probability the fame with that 
fpoken by the other more northerly Tarters who live 
beyond the mouth of the river Saghalieh. 

Thefe Tartars do not fhave their heads, they wear 
their hair tied in a knot with a ribband, or inclofcd in 
a bag behind. They appear to be lefs clownifh than 
the Mant chews, employing much of their time in hunt- 
ing fables, of the fkiris of which they are obliged to 
pay a certain tribute. 

TCIT-CI-CAR. 

The mofl northerly of the departments or Eafterrt 

Chinefe Tartary is that of Tcitcicar — This is a modern 
city built by the emperor of China to fecure his fron- 
tiers againft the Muscovites. The country is occupied 
by different Tartar tribes ; the principal of which are 
the Mantchews, Solon s and the Tagouris the ancient 
inhabitants of the countrv. The two latter tribes fub- 

j 

xnitted to the Mantchews, and implored their affiftance 
againft the Muscovites, who had made themfelves for- 
midable to the Tartar nations who inhabited the 
banks of the Saghalien-oula, and the Songan-oula, as 
well as to thofe on the little rivers that fall into them. 

The city of Tcitcicar is fortified by clofe palifades 
and a wall of earth. The fpace enclofed by the former 
contains the tribunals and the houfe of the Tartar 
general ; that between the palifades and the wall is oc- 
cupied by the foldiers of the Tartar garrifon, merchants 
and tradefmen, the greater part of whom are Chinefe 

drawn here by the hopes of gain, or condemned to ex* 
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ile for their crimes : their houfes are only of earth, but 
form pretty large ftreets. The jurifdiction of Tchcicar 
extends over the new cities of Merguen and Saghalien- 

oula-hotun, or City of the Black River : the latter is the 
mo ft populous, rich, and important, on account of its 
fituation : it ftands on the fouthern bank of the river 



Saghalien, commanding a plain in which feveral vil- 
lages have been built, and fecuring to the Mantchew 
Tartars the pofTeflion of extenfive deferts covered with 
woods, in which a great number of fables are found. 
The Mufcovites would have foon become mailers cf 




thefe valuable forefts, if the fort of Yafca, erecle 

higher up on the river Saghalien, had been fnffered to 

remain ; but, by the treaty of peace in 1689, between 
the Ruffians and Chinefe, it was agreed that it mould 

be demoliflied, that no caufe of umbrage or complaint 
might be left to the Tartar hunters. 

This agreement does not, however, prevent the 



Tartars from keeping fl.r!£t watch on their territories 
and they keep advanced guards confiantly pofled in 
proper places, and a number of armed barks on the. 
river Saghalien. 

■ 

The Tagouris, who are the oidefi inhabitants cf the 



country, are tall, flrong, and accuflomed to labour 
they build themfelves houfes, cultivate their lands, and 
fow corn ; although they are furrounded by Tartars 
who live under tents, and who are entirely ignorant 
of agriculture. 

The Solon Tartars are robuft, braver, and more in- 



genious, than the Tagouris ; they are almoit all hun- 
ters; their women mount on horfeback, handle the bow 

and the javelin, and follow in the chace flags and other,: 
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wild animals. About the beginning of October they 
take their departure 'to hunt fables, clad in fcort clofe 
garments of wolf's fkin ; their heads are covered with 



caps of the fame \ and their bows are fufpended at 
their backs. 

They take with them feveral horfes loaded with facks 
of millet, and their long cloaks made of foxes or ty- 

gers fkins, with which they defend themfelves from the 
. cold during the night. 




e fable feins or this country are valuable ; but 
the obtaining of them expofes the hunters to dangers 
and fatigues almoft unparalleled. Neither the rigorous 
cold of winter, which freezes the largeil rivers, the 
dread of tygers, which muft be encountered, nor the 
death of many of their companions, prevents thefe 
people from returning every year to this dangerous 
occupation. The molt beautiful fkins are put apart for 
the emperor, who buys a certain number of them at 
a ftated price \ the reft are fold high, even in the coun- 
try, being immediately bought up by the mandarins 



and merchants of Tcitcicar. 

Pearls are found in fome of the rivers which difcharge 
themfelves into the Saghalien-oula. This fifhery re- 
quires little preparation : as thefe fmall rivers are ge- 
nerally very mallow, the divers plunge to the bottom 
of the water, and collect whatever oyfters they can, as 
chance diredts, returning to the bank, with their load. 

This pearl fifhery belongs to the emperor ; but the 
pearls are fmall, and not of a fine water ; a kind much 

■ 

more beautiful are found in fome other rivers of Tar- 
tar y which flow into the eaftern fea. The emperor 

however fends every year to this fifhery a certain num* 
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bcr of men chofen from the eight Tartar bands. The 
three firft, which are the mod celeb* ated and nume* 
rous, furnilh thirty-three companies ; the other fiv< 
thirty-fix. Each company has a captain and ferjeant 5 
three fuperior officers command the whole, and a cer- 
tain number of merchants, well acquainted with the 
nature of pearls, accompany them. All thefe compa- 



nies for their permiffion to fifh mufS: every year pay to 
the emperor eleven hundred and forty pearls, which is 
the fixed tribute. The three fir ft companies furnifh 



five hundred and twenty-eight ; and the five kilt, five 
hundred and fixty-fix. Thefe muft be pure and with- 
out blemifh, otherwife they are returned, and others 

in their flead. The pearls are examined at 
the return of thefe "companies, and if they are few in 



number, the officers are puniflied as guilty of negli- 
gence, and their pay either flopped for a whole year, 
or they are cafhiered. 

The Mantchews difperfed throughout Eaftern Chi- 

I 

nefe Tartary have neither temples nor idols ; they 
adore as they exprefs it the Emperor of Heaven, to whom 
they offer facrifices ; buc ftnce they have entered China, 
fome of them worfhip Fo and other idols of the Chi- 
nefe. They are however in general attached to their 
ancient religion ; which they confider as the caufe of 
their aftual greatnefs and the caufe of the prosperity of 
their arms. 

Nations who have become conquerors, have in gene- 
ral had the vain ambition of bein^ thought defcended 
from an illuftrious origin. Thus when the Mantchcw 
Tartars faw themfelves mafteri of China, they gave 



themfelves a celeflial extraction, and placed a god at 
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the head of their race. The following fable concern. 



mg their fir ft fovereign, is related by them, and, alfo 
is found in fome cf their moft authentic books : 
<c On the top of the white mountain towards the 
rifmg of the fan is a celebrated lake, called Foulkori, 
as well as that part of the mountain where it is fini- 



te 



" ated. We have learned by tradition, that the daugh 



cc 



ter oi rieaven, having defcended on the banks of this 
lake, tailed a red fruit, eat fome of it, conceived, and 
frer wards brought forth afon of the fame nature with 
" herfelf. As this wonderful child was endowed with ce- 
leftial gifts, he fpoke the very moment after his birth; 
" his figure was wonderful, and everything in it dif- 
c< played majefly and grandeur. When he grew up, 
" he amufed himfelf fometimes in traveriing the lake in 
" the trunk of a tree, which was hollowed out in the 
" form of a boat. One day, having fufifered himfelf to 



CC 



CC 



be carried away by the current, the boat flopped of 
itfelf at that place of the river which ferved as a port 
to the people on each fide of it, and as a magazine for 



iC their different commodities. It happened at that time, 
" that tumultuous affembiies were held every day in 
<? the neighbourhood of this place, for the electing of a 
" fovereign : three chiefs of families difputed with each 



cc 



C6 



" other for the honour of commanding the reft ; 
each had his partifans almoft equal in number and 
and ftrength ; on which account they could not agree; 
neither being willing to yield, and each confidering 
his party as the moft powerful. One of the company 
having gone afide to draw water from the river, be- 
held with aftonilhment this young ftranger. After 

having contemplated him for fome moments, he hat 



cc 



cc 



cc 
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tened back to his companions, to inform them of 
" what he had feen. When he was near enough to be 

J • ^ 

« underftood, A miracle ! cried he, a miracle ! Lei us 
4< ' ceafe our difputes ! Heaven itfelf wifoes to put an end U 
" them ; it hath fent us a king, in the per/on of an extraor- 

* > 

«« dinar y youth , whom I have juft feen on the river. Yes y 
" it is Heaven itfelf which hath fent him : J judge from what 
** I have feen. For what other purpofe could a young man 
" of this nature be permitted to land here ? On thefe words, 
" the whole multitude flocked to the more to enjoy the 



9 r 



fpe&acle which had been announced to them : thofe 
who arrived firft, turning towards the reft who fol- 
u lowed, cried out. Nothing is more true ; this is really a 
" miraculous child ; this is the king whom Heaven fends us 

we have occafion for no other. 

Thefe words paffed fuccefiively from mouth to 
mouth, and every one took a pieafure in repeatin 



them. As foon as the fir ft tranfports of adiniratioa 
were a little calmed, two of the chiefs of the compa- 
ny, addrefiing the ftranger, faid to him, Amiable 
young man^ illuftrious youth! who art thou? by what for- 
tunate chance have we the happinefs of feeing thee among us 



•J am replied the young man, / am the Jin of the 
daughter of Heaven \ my name is Aisin-kioro, or Kio- 

ro of Gold, Thus am I named by Heaven it/ef; my 



lirname is Poulkouri-youngchong : lam font ij icr- 

minate your difputes, and to cavfe harmo7iy and concord to 
<6 reign among you. 93 

Scarcely had he done fpeaking, when tranfports of 



4< 



joy bum forth on all fides with reiterated fhouts of 
applaufe ; and the two chiefs who had firft addrclied 



" him, thrufting their finders between each other 
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tended their arms and formed a kind of feat, upon 
which they placed the illuftrious youth, and carried 
him with refpecl, followed by the whole multitude, 
:o the place where t^ie three competitors ftood : Be- 



c c 



cc 



hold) faid they, accofting them, behold the fove 
horn Heaven itfelf hath fent — we have cccafion fc 



'6 




cc other. Let all contentions among us be now ended 
" lei every altercation ceafc* — We confent y replied the three 
cc candidates ; let this augufl youth govern us ; let him be 
ct our king~we henceforth acknowledge him as fuch" 

From the period in which the Tartars gained poffeffi- 
on of the throne of China, their language has been fa- 
miliar at the court of Pe-kin. Two prefidents, one a 
Tartar, the other a Chinefe, are at the head of every 



fovereign court , and all the public acts iffued from 
thefe principal tribunals are drawn up in the Tartar and 
Chinefe languages. 

This language is confidered as much eafier to be ac- 
quired than that of China, but it would have been in 
danger of being entirely loft, had not the Tartars taken 
precautions for its prefervation. They perceived that 
it was becoming impoveriflied by many of its terms 
being forgotten: the old Tartars gradually died in 
China, and their children learned with greater facility 
the language of the conquered country than that 
their fathers, becaufe their mothers and fervants were 




in general Chinefe. 4 

Kang-hi thought his glory interefted in perpetuating 
the language of his nation. He, therefore, in the 
commencement of his reign, inftituted a tribunal con> 
pofed of Ikerati verfed in the Tartar and Chinefe 

idioms : fome of whom he ordered to tranflate book? 
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cf hiftory and other efteemed works ; but the greater 
number were employed in compiling a treafure of the 

Tartar language : this latter work WclS exec uted with 

furprifing perfeverance and expedition. If any doubt 
arofe, the veterans of the eight Tartar bands were 
interrogated ; was it neceffary to make farther re- 
fearches, perfons who had recently arrived from the 
interior parts of their country were confulted, and re- 
wards were offered to thofe who fliou'd difcover any 
old words or ancient modes of expreffion proper to be 
inferted in the treafure. Thefe were afterwards ufed 
in preference to others, for the purpofe of recalling 
them to the memory of thofe who had forgot them, or 
teaching them to the young Tartars who had never 
had any knowledge of them. 



When all thefe words were collected, they were dis- 
tributed into feveral clalfes : the firft fpeaks of the 
heavens ; the fecond, of time ; the third, of the earth ; 



■ 

the fourth, of the emperor, government , ceremonies, 
cuftoms, mufic, books, war, hunting, man, drinking, 
eating, filks, cloth, drefs, labour, workmen, inftru- 
ments, barks, corn, herbs, birds, animals wild and do- 
meftic, fifties,, reptiles, &c. 

Each of thefe claifes was divided into chapters and 
articles; all the words were written in capitals, and 
under each were found in fmaller characters the defini- 
tion, explanation and ufual meaning of the word. 
Thus a ftandard of the Tartar language was eftablifc- 
ed, to which the learner can refer, and of which the 

Tartars are not a little proud 

U 
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WESTERN CHINESE TARTARY. 

This vafl country of the Moguls is bounded on the 
north by Siberia, on the eaft by Eaftern Chinefe Tar- 
tary, on the fouth by the great wall and Leao-tong, and 
on the weft by independent Tartary. It was partly 
From the bofoms of thefe deferts, that thofe celebrated 

9 

conquerors iffued who made all Afia tremble, and whofe 
exploits fill us with aftonifhment. i he Mogul nation 
is fubdivided into a multitude of others, who all fpeak 
the fame language, generally called the Mogul lan- 
guage : they have, indeed, feveral different dialect 
but thefe do not prevent them from understanding each 
other. Thefe Tartars have neither towns, villages, 
nor houfes ; they form themfelves only into wander- 
ing hordes, and live under plain tents, which they 
tranfport according as the temperature of the different 
feafons, or the wants of their flocks require : they pafs 
the fummer on the banks of their rivers, and the win- 
ter at the bottom of fome mountain, or little hill, which 
flielters them from the fharp north wind. Each of 
thefe tribes has its refpective limits, and it would be 
confidered as an aft of hoftiiity to encroach on thofe 
of their neighbours. They are naturally clownifh, and 
dirty in their drefs, as well as in their tents, where 
they live amidft the dung of their flocks, which when 
dried they burn inftead of wood. Enemies to labour, 
they prefer living on the fpontaneous productions of 
the earth and the food which their flocks fupply them 
with, to being at the trouble of cultivating the foil : it 
even appears that they neglect agriculture from pride, 

for when they were afked by the miflionaries why they 
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did not cultivate at leaft fome gardens, they replie 
the grafs was f or beajis, and beafts for men. 
During the funnier, they live on the milk which they 




get from their flocks, ufing without diftin&ion that o 
the cow, mare, ewe, goat, and camel. Their ordinary 




drink is warm water in which a little coarfe tea 
been infufed ; with this drink they mix cream, milk, 
or butter, according to their circumftances. They alfo 
make a kind of fpirituous liquor of four milk, efpeci- 
ally of that of the mare, which they diftil after having 



allowed it to ferment. Thofe of better condition, be- 
fore they diftil this four milk, mix with it fome of the 




efh of their fheep which has been alfo left to ferment. 



This liquor is ftrong and nourifliing: their molt volup 
tuous orgies confift in getting drunk with it. 

The Moguls are free, open and fmcere. They pride 



themfelves chiefly on their dexterity in handling the bow 
and arrow, mounting on horfeback, and hunting wild 
beafts. Polygamy, though permitted among them, is 
feldom indulged in. They burn the bodies of their 
dea A 9 and tranfport the alhes to eminences, where they 
inter them, covering the grave with a heap of ftones 
over which they plant a number of fmall ftandards. 
They are unacquainted with the ufe of money, and 
trade only by barter. 

Although the Moguls might appropriate to them 



felves the fpoils of a great number of animals, th 



ikins which they ufe for cloathing are generally thofe 
of their fheep. They wear the wool inmoft, and th£ 

■ k 

lkin on the outfide. They are expert at preparing 
and whitening thefe (kins. Some of the better fort 

ahiong them ufe the fldns of (tagsj doc$, or wild 



\ 
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goats for fpring dreffes \ but whatever care they take 

to prepare their (kins, they always exhale a ftrong and 
difagreeable fmell ; hence they are called by the Chi- 
nefe Tfao-tatfe, or Stinking Tartars. Their tents almoft 
always fme.l of their flieep, and are endured with dif- 
ficulty even by thofe who have been long accuftomed 
to them. 



Thefe -tents are, however, more commodious than 
the common ones of the Mantchews, which are com- 
pofed of double or fingle canvas, fimilar to thofe of 
our troops ; thofe of the Moguls are circular, in form 
of the fruftum of a cone, and covered with a large 
piece of white or grey felt.- A round hole in the top 
gives a paffage to the fmoke. The fire is made in the 
middle of the tent, and while the fire lafts, thefe por- 
table huts are very warm, but they foon get cold, and 
in winter the people are in danger of being frozen to 
death in their beds. They are equally infupportable 

* 

during the funamer, on account of the great heat con- 
centered in them, and of the dampnef^ which refults 
from the wet and dirt, with which they are furrounded 
that penetrates them ; fuch, however, is the force of 
cuftom and education, that thefe miferable huts are 
preferred to the agreeablenefs and convenience of the 
Chinefe houfes, merely that they may enjoy the plea 
fure of changing their habitations every feafon. 

The religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined to the 
worfhip of Fo. They have the molt fuperftitious ve* 
neration for their lamas, who are a fet of clowniflv 
ignorant, and licentious priefts, who profefs to have the 

power of calling down hail or rain : to thefe Jamas 



f 
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they give the moft valuable of their effe&s in return 
for prayers^ which they go about reciting from tent to 
tent. Thefe people wear hanging at their necks a kind 
of chaplet, over which they fay their prayer .5. 

All the moguls are governed by kans, or particular 

* 

princes, independent one of the other, but all fubje&e 
to the authority of the emperor of China, who is conli- 
dered as the grand kan of the Tartars. When the 
Mantchews fubdued China, they conferred on the moft 
powerful of the Mogul princes the titles of vang 9 
peize, and cong, the fame with our titles of king, duke, 
earl and marquis ; each of them had a revenue aingned 
him, but far inferior to the appointments of the Mant- 
chew lords at Pe-kin : the emperor fettled the limits o 
their territories, and appointed laws, according to which 
they are at prefent governed : thefe tributary kans have 
not the power of condemning their fubjects to death, 
nor of depriving them of their poffeffions ; thefe two 
cafes are referved for the fupreme tribunal eftablifh 
at Pe-kin for the affairs of the Moguls. To this tribu- 
nal every individual has the right of appeal from the 
fentence of his prince, who is obliged to appear in per- 
fon whenever he is cited. 

* 

The Mogul nation under the Chinefe government, 
is divided into four principal tribes, the Moguls, pro- 
perly fo called — the Kalkas, Ortous, and the Tartars of 
Kokonor* 





THE MOGULS. 



According to the map of Chinefe Tartary taken from 
the memoirs of the Jefuits, who firft gave us an account 
of it, the country of the Moguls extends more than 
nine hundred miles from eaft to weft, and fix hundred 
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from north to fouth : it is enclofed between thp coun- 
try of the Ortous, the great wall, Eaftern Tartary and 
the country of the Kalkas : thefe people are divided 
into forty-nine &i, or ftandards ; every ftandard com- 



prehending an indeterminate number of companies, 
each confifting of one hundred and fifty heads of fami- 
lies ; and as thefe families are generally numerous, each 
company may be reckoned at one thoufand individuals : 
befides thefe forty-nine ftandards, there are five others, 
commanded by officers whom the emperor of China 

fends thither. 

The beft cultivated canton of all the Mogul territo- 
ries is the diftrici of Cartelling^ near the great wall ; 
here the emperor goes every year to enjoy the pleafure 
of hunting, here he generally paffes the fummer ; and 
here he has caufed feveral beautiful pleafure-houfes to 
be built, the principal of which is Gebo. This prince 
poflefles extenfive domains in the country of Cartcbing 
and along the great wall which belonged to his ances- 
tors, to whofe lot they fell in the partition that was 
made at the time of the conqueft of China. The em- 
peror turns thefe patrimonial poffeflions to good ac- 
count by means of farmers which he fends thither, the 
produce of them being appropriated to the fupport of 
his houlhold ; for he never touches the revenues of the 
ftate, which are depofited in the public treafury, for the 
payment of the troops and officers of the empire. The 
number of cattle kept on thefe royal farms is immenfe ; 
the miffionaries have informed us that from accounts 
furniftied by fome of the officers belonging to the paf- 
tures, they reckoned one hundred and ninety thoufand 

iheep, divided into two hundred and twenty-five flocksy 



4 
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and almoft as many oxen and cows, dividedlnto herds 
each containing an hundred : the iiumher of ftallions 
kept is ft i 11 more connderable. Thefe farms, ftuds and 
flocks make more impreflion on the minds of the Tar 
tar and Mogul princes, and render them much mor 



fenlible of the grandeur and power of the emperor, than 
all the magnificence of his court at Pekin. 

THE KALKAS. 

Thefe Tartars, who are faid formerly to have com- 
pofed a numerous tribe, confifting of more than fix 



hundred thoufand families, inhabit to the north of the 
Mogul Tartars. Their country, which reaches as far 
as the kingdom of the Eleuthes^ is near nine hundred 
miles in extent from eaft to weft. It was in this region, 
towards the forty-fifth degree of north latitude, that 
the city of Karakim> the feat of the empire of Zing- 



his-kan, and of that or his fuccelibrs, was utuated, 

Thefe people live under tents along the banks of 
the rivers which water their country ; the mod conil- 
derable of which are the Kerlon, Toula, Touy and the 
Selingue % their banks are well inhabit d, and they Sow 



through extenfive plains, covered with rich pafiures ; 
their waters are wholefome, and abound with excellent 
fifh, particularly trout. The Kerlon runs from weft to 
eaft, and falls into the lake Koulon-nor, the waters of 
which difcharge themfelves into the river Saghaiien by 
that of Ergone. The Kerlon is not deep ; being hi 



almoft every part fordabie : it does not extend fixtv 
feet in breadth, but its banks afford the bell: pallurcs 
in Tartary. On the northern fide of it are the ruins 
of a large city, built by the Mogul fucceffors of th\t 

famous Goblsi-kan $ this city appears to have beca 
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fquare, and about two leagues in circumference ; its 
foundations, fome pieces of the walls, and two pyra- 
mids, half in ruins, {till fubfift j it was called Para* 

ft 

botun, or The City of the Tyger. 

The river Toula runs from eaft to weft, and js 

broader, deeper and more rapid than the Kerlon ; its 
banks are furrounded with woods and beautiful mea- 
dows, and the mountains which hang over it on the 
northern fide are covered with forefts of aged firs. 
This river, after having received the waters of the 
Selirigue, lofes itfelf in the lake of Pai-cal, the largeft 
in all I artary. This lake is in the territories of the 
Mufcovites, and even the Selingue does not entirely 
belong to the Kalkas ; for the Ruffians are mafters of 
the lower part of the river, near which they have built 
a fmall city, called Selingefkoi. The water of the Touy 
is pure and wholefome; it waters plains as fertile as 
the Toula, and after having traverfed feveral very ex- 
tenfive cantons, fuddenly lofes itfelf in the bofom of 
the earth. 

The vaft defert which the Chinefe call Chamo, and the 
Tartars Cobi, occupies almoft all the fouthern part of 
the country of the Kalkas. This defert is eftimated 
to be more than three hundred miles in length from 
eaft to weft, and almoft the fame in breadth from north 
to fouth, and even more towards the weftern part ; it 
prefents nothing but immenfe plains of fand, interrup- 
ted here and there by fome little hills, on which are 
feen a few bufhes, but not a fingle tree. This defert 
is in general dry, and deftitute of pafturage and water 
of every kind, except a fmall number of pools in which 

the rain is collected, and a few bad wells, that are fome* 
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times to be met with. Its fituation is very high; the cold 
here, on that account, is fevere, and continues very long. 
The great quantity of fatt-petre with which the fand is 
impregnated greatly contributes to this temperature, and 
on digging only a few feet below the furface, the earth 



may be found frozen in every feafon of the year. 



The neighbouring Tartars, when they traverfe thefe 
fands, generally make ufe of camels, becaufe thefe ani- 

mals require little food, and can live without water for 

- 

feveral days. 

In 1688 a war was carried on by the king of the 
Eleuthes againft the Kaikas, which almoi'l deftroyed 



the whole nation. To avoid the purfuit of a fuperior 
enemy, they fought the affiftance of the Chinefe arms, 



and offered to fubmtt to the empire. Kang-hi under- 
took their defence, conquered the king or the Eleu- 
thes* and retained the Kalka Tartars under his domi- 



nion, after having conferred upon their princes diffe- 
rent titles of honour. 

The Kaikas have among them one of thofe grand 



lamas called hou-ton6lou ; he is lodged under a large 



tent, and fhews himfelf to the public, lying on a kind 

i 

of altar, where he receives with the great eft indifference 
the adoration of the Tartar tribes. 



He falutes no one, not even the princes, but receives 




homage from them with the dignity of a god. 
Infatuation of the Tartars, and their ftupid venerat 



for this lama, occafion^ prodigious concourfe of ftrsn 
gers at Iben-Pira, where he refides. Bonzes from China 
Indoftan, Pegu, and many other far more diftant conn 
tries may be feen there : and tl: 



of 
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that are ereSed around his, form a kind of city, or fair, 
to which Mufcovite merchants fometimes go to traffic. 

This hou-iouElou is however but a lama of the fecond 
order ; for a lama who refides on the river Lqfa in 
Thibet is acknowledged his fuperior ; and is generally 
confidered as the high-prieft and fupreme chief of the 
Tartar religion, 

THE ORTOUS. 

The country of the Ortous, who inhabit t6 the north 
of the great wall, and to the weft of the Moguls pro- 
perly fo called, is three hundred and thirty mi;es in 
extent from eaft to weft, and feventy from fouth to 
north. Thefe people are divided into fix ftandards 
comprehending one hundred and fixty fix companies 
each compofed of an hundred and fifty heads of fami. 
lies. The Ortous are of a free difpofition, extremely 
lively, and feldom fubjeft to melancholy, on which ac- 
count they have been called the French of Tartary. 

The emperor Kang-hi^ in the courfe of his expedi- 
tion againft the Eleuthes in 1696, made fome ft ay a- 
mong the Ortous^ of whom he gave the following ac- 
count in a letter which he wrote to the prince, his fon 
who had remained at Pe kin : " Hitherto," fays he 
« I had no juft idea of the Ortous : they are a very 
" polite nation, and have loft nothing of the ancient 
** manners of the true Moguls. All their princes live 
" in perfect union one with another, and know not 
" the difference of mine and thine. A robber is never 
<c heard of among them, although they take no pre- 
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cautions to guard their camels and horfes : 
chance one of thefe animals fhould ftray, the perfon 

who finds it takes proper care of it until he difcovers 
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the owner, and reftores it to him without accepting 



the leaft gratuity. The Ortous are intelligent in 



every thing, efpecially in th 



of rearing cat* 



*« tie. The greater part of their horfes are mild and 
«« tradable. The Tchahar, who live to the north of the 
u Ortous, are celebrated for breeding them with care 

€C and fuccefs ; I believe, however, the Ortous furpafs 
" them in that refped , but, notwithstanding this ad- 
" vantage, they are fcarcely fo rich as the reft of the 
" Moguls. They handle the bow very ungracefully, and 
*' in general acquit themfelves badly in all exercifes of 
u this kind ; but their bows are remarkably ftrong, 
*' and they hit a mark with wonderful addrefs. The 
" air of this country is exceedingly wholefome, the 

16 waters are excellent, and the provifions here have an 



exquiiite taile." 



TARTARS OF KOKONOR. 




Thefe Tartars, who are Eleuthes or Kalmouch by na- 
tion, and who are at prefent fubje&s of the emperor, 
occupy an extenfive country to the weft of China and 
the province of Chen-fi, from which they are feparated 
by lofty mountains. They take their name from a 
lake in this country, called in their language Kokono!^ 
or Kokonor, and which is one of the largeft in Tartary, 
They are fubjecl to eight princes, each independent 
the other, and all of the race of the kan of the Eleuthe* 
Tartars. 

Thefe people derive their principal riches from th< 
golJ which is found mixed with the fand of their rivers 
and above all with that of Altang-kol, or the Goldei 
River, which furniflies in gold duft the principal revenuj 
jpf the princes of Kokonor, whofe vaffals during fum 

pier are employed in collecting iu A man during th 
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four months employed in fearching for this gold, may 
colled):, on an average, ten ounces, and even more of it, 
according to his activity and addrefs. The whole pro- 
cefs of this labour is very fimple: the men carry the fand 
from the bottom of the river, wafti it a little, and, re- 
taining what appears to be gold, throw away the reft; 
that which is retained is afterwards melted in cruci- 
bles, and the gold is reckoned to be exceedingly fine; 
the Tartars however fell it for only fix times* its weight 
in filver. Abundance of gold is aifo found in feveral 
other rivers which water the neighbouring ftates of 
the grand lama, and great quantities of it are trant 

ported to China. 

Another principal article of the trade of Kokonor is 
a kind of napped woollen fluff, called pou-lou, manu- 
factured by thefe Tartars, who have the art of dying it 
of different colours ; long drelfes are made of it in the 
country, and it is generally ufed at Pe-kin for covering 
feats. The Hoang-ho, or the Yellow River, has its 
fource in this corner of Tartary. 

Befides the above, the Chinefe Empire was extend- 
ed in Tartary by the conqueft of the kingdom of the 
Eleuthes in 1759, by the arms of the prefent emperor 
Kien-long. The whole nation of the Eleuthes, known 
in Europe and RufTia by the name of Kalmoucks, may 
be divided into three branches, all proceeding from the 
fame ftem. One of thefe are the Tartars of Kokonor, 
of whom we have already fpoken ; but the moft wefter- 
ly and at prefent the moft powerful and numerous, 
occupy the country contained between the Cafpiaa 
fea, Mufcovy, Samarcand, and Cafghar, which extends 

eaflward as far as a vaft chain of mountains, fuppofed 
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to be a continuation of Caucafus. Annually during 
wintef*thefe Tartars encamp on the Ihore of the Caf- 
pian Sea, near the village of Aftracan, where they carry 

on a cot liderable trade. The third divifion inhabits to 
the eaft, from the chain of mountains before mention- 
ed, as far as another chain of lofty mountains, the mod 
confiderable of which are called Altai : many large 

rivers have their fources in this mountain, the princi- 
pal of which are the Oby and Irtis. The country 
which thefe people inhabit is very extenfive, bordering 
on the north with Mufcovy, and on the fouth with 
the territories of the Ufbee Tartars : thefe are the peo- 
ple whom Kien-long has obliged to fubmit to the Chi- 
nefe government. 

We mail not enter into a detail of the origin, pro- 
grefs, and various events of that war ; but content 

ourfelves with mentioning the refult of that conqueft, 
and defcribing the new -territory procured by it to the 
Chinefe Empire, as well as the revenue arifing from it. 

Befides the country which properly formed the king- 
dom of the Eleuthes, t^iis ftate poffeffed feveral other 
confiderable territories, which have in like manner 
yielded to the conqueror : among this number are Lit- 
tle Boukaria and the cities of Cafghar and Yerguen, 
with all their dependencies. The following informa- 
tion refpe&ing this country is drawn from the letter in 
which the Chinefe general gave an account of his ex- 
pedition to the emperor. 

The general informs the emperor, that " befides 
the principal cities of the Mahometan canton, Hashar 
and Jerkim, they had taken feventeen cities, great and 

fmall ; and |ixteen thpufand villages and hamlets j and 
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that in all the diftrift of Halhar there were about fifty 
or fixty thoufand families/* 

Hafliar is fituated a little to the fouth-eaft of Pe-kin, 
and diftant from Sou-tcheou, a city of Chen-fi, the weft, 
ern-moft of China, about fix thoufand lys> or eighteen 
miles. It is fomething more than thirty miles in cir- 
cumference ; but its population is not proportionable 
to its extent : it containing, according to the account 
taken by the Chinefe general, no more than two thou- 
fand five hundred families. To the eaft of Halhar are 
Ouchei and Akfou, and between Hafliar and Akfou 



there are three cities and two large villages : the num- 
ber of inhabitants in thefe cities and villages amount 
in ail to about fix thoufand families. 

Weftward from Hafliar lies Antchiien, between which 

there are three cities, and two confiderable villages ; 
Containing together about two thoufand two hundred 
families. Hafliar is to the north of Jerkim, and be 



tween them lie two cities and two 



villages 



w hich to 



gether contain nearly four thoufand four hundred 
families. 



When Kaldan-Tferengi the laft king of the Eleuthes 
teigned over thefe Mahometans, the tribute which the 
people of Hafliar were obliged to pay him amounted 
to 6700 tenke, or 2010/. fterling; this prince received 
ilfo, by way of tribute for the territories dependent 

on this city, 40,898 pathma of grain, or 1940410 



Chi 



nefe bufliels, 1463 tckarak of cotton, or 14630 Chinefe 
pounds, and 365 tcharak of faffron, or 3650 pounds. 

Befides what we have mentioned he received alfo a 
tribute from the Cofacks and the Thcokobaches. 1 hefe 

two nations were obliged to pay annually the Aim 
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%6ooo tenke, or 7800I : one year to be furnifhed by 
the Cofacks ; the next by the Tchokobaches. The body of 
merchants, and thofe who deal in cattle, provifions, an4 
other things of the fame kind, paid a feparate tribute 
of 26000 tenke, or 6000I. per annum ; they were be- 
fides obliged to furnifti four pieces of tapeftry, four 

pieces of velvet, twenty-fix pieces of plufh and other 
fluffs, and the fame number of pieces of felt, which 

the lamas and Mufcovites ufe for their head-dreiTes. 



Befides the ufual taxes which the Eleuthes paid in 
common with others, every ten families among them 
were obliged to furnim ten ounces of gold : thofe who 
had gardens or vineyards were obliged to furnifh dried 
raifins, to the quantity of a thoufand pounds for every 

Jeven gardens or vineyards. 



Thofe who properly compofed the body of merchants 
paid every year, feparately and independent of other 
tribute, five hundred pounds of red copper ; thofe who 
carried on trade w T ith Ouentoujlan (Indoftan) or in Muf- 
covy, had to pay on their return a tenth of their pro- 
fit. With regard to foreign merchants who came tp 
traffic at Hafhar, they paid only a twentieth part o 
their grain ; fuch was the ufage which the Chinefe g£ 




neral found eftabliflied here. It feldom, however^ 
happened that all thefe taxes were well paid. The 
general farther informed the emperor that the inhabi- 
tants were fewer in number and much poorer than 
they were in the time of Kaldan-Tfermg, and that, ow- 
ing to the misfortunes :Gf the war, they were beicome 
juit objeclts of pity. .He further .ftates the foil of this 

as far from being rich : in good years pry 
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ducing feven or eight returns : in common years, only 
five ; and in bad years, three at moft. 

OTHER TRIBES SUBJECTED TO THE CHINESE GO- 
VERNMENT. 

To the preceding fubje&s of the Chinefe Empire we 
muft (till add, th^ Si-fans, the nation of the Lo-Ios, and 
the Miao-tfe mountaineers. 



Sl-FANS. 



The Si-fans, or Tou-fans, dwell to the weft of China 
and the provinces of Chen-fi and Se-tchuen. Their 
country is a continued ridge of mountains, enclofed by 

'j 

the rivers Hoang-ho on the north, Ta-long on the weft, 
and T zng-tfe-kiang on the eaft, between the thirtieth and 
thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude. 

The Si-fans are divided into two kinds of people; 




the one are called by the Chinefe Black Si-fans, the 
other Tellow — names given them, not from a difference 
of colour in their perfons, but from the different colours 
of their tents. The black are the moft clownifli and 
wretched : living in fmall bodies, and governed 
petty chiefs, depending upon a greater. 

The Yellow Si-fans are fubjeft to families, the oldefl 
of which becomes a lama, and aflumes the yellow drefs. 
Thefe lama-princes have the power of trying caufes, 
and punilhing criminals ; but their government is by 
no means burthenfome ; and provided that certain honors 
are paid them, and they receive punclually the dues of the 
god Fo, which amounts to very little, they moleft none 
of their fubje&s. The greater part of the Si-fans live 
in tents ; but fome of them have houfes built of earth 

and brick. - Their habitations are not contiguous } 
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forming at moil: but fmall hamlets, confiding of five 
or fix families. They feed a number of flocks, and 

want none of the neceffaries of life. The principal 
article of their trade is rhubarb, which their country 

produces in abu -dance. Their horfes are fmall; but 
well fliape ', lively and robuft. 

Thefe people are of a noble and independent fpirit, 
and it is with reluctance that they acknowledge the fu- 
periority of the Chinefe government, to which they 
have been fubje&ed : if fummoned by the mandarins, 
they rarely appear ; but the government, for political 
reafons, winks at this contempt, and fearing to ufe 
force, endeavours to keep thefe intractable fubjects un- 
der by mildnefs and moderation ; it would, indeed, be 
difficult to employ rigorous means, in order to reduce 

them to obedience, as their wild and frightful moun- 
tains, the tops of which are always covered with fuow, 
would afford them places of (belter, from which they 
could never be driven by force. 

The cuftoms of thefe mountaineers are totally differ- 
ent from thofe of the Chinefe. All their religion con- 
fills in their adoration of the god Fo, to whom their 
attachment is great, and their fuperftitious veneration, 
extends even to his miniders, on whom they have con- 
fid ered it as their duty to confer fupreme power, and 
the government of the nation. 

Some of their rivers wafli down gold mixed with 
their fands : they form it into vafes and fmall ftatues, 
of which they often make offerings to their idol ; it 
even appears that the ufe of gold is very ancient among 
them 5 for Chinefe books relate, that under one of the 

emperors of the dynafly of Han 9 an officer having been 

Y 
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fent^to them to complain of the ravages committed by 



fome of their chiefs, they endeavoured to appeafe him 



by making him a prefent of a piece of gold plate, which 
the officer refufed, telling the Si-fans, that " rice ferved 



c 



• up in golden dimes was to him infipid food/' 
Thefe people have loft much of their ancient fplen- 
dour. At prefent they are confined in a wild country, 
where they have not a fingle city, but they enjoyed for- 
merly an extenfive dominion, and formed a powerful 
and formidable empire, the chiefs of which often gave 
great uneafinefs to the Chinefe emperors. They were 
then in pofTeflion of feveral trc£ts of land toward the eaft, 
which at prefent make part of the provinces of Se-tchenn 
and Chen-Ji ; they even at one period extended their 
conquefls to China, and rendered themfelves matters of 
feveral cities of the fecond clafs, of which they formed 
four principal governments : in the weft, they feized 



upon all the countries which lie beyond the river 7a- 
long* and reach as far as the boundaries of Cachemir ; 
but inteftine divifions infenfibly weakened this great 
monarchy, and at length brought it to ruin, according 
to the Chinefe annals about the year 1227 : fince that 
time, the Si-fans have retired to their native mountains, 
where, from being a conquering and polifhed people, 

they have again funk in a great degree into their ori- 
ginal barbarity 



LO-LOS. 



The Lo-los are difperfed throughout the province of 
T un-nan 9 and compofe a particular people, diftinft from 
the Chinefe. They Were formerly governed by their 
own fovereigns ; but they fubmitted to the emperor of 

China 3 on condition of having the feals, and enjoying 



v 
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for ever all the honors of Chinefe mandarins. The 

emperor on his part ftipulated that they Ihould be de- 
pendent on the governors of the province in civil af- 
fairs, in the fame manner as Chinefe mandarins of equal 
rank ; that they fhould receive from him the invefture 
of all their lands ; in which, however, they were to 
exercife no jurifdi&ion without his confent : the empe- 
ror engaging on his part to inveft none but the neareft 
heirs of each family. 

The Lo-los are in general well made, and inured to 

I 

labour. They have a particular language of their own, 
and a manner of writing fimilar to that of the bonzes 
of Pegu and Ava. Thefe cunning priejls having infinu- 
ated themfelves into the favour of the richeft and raoft 
powerful of the Lo-los , introduced among them the 
worfhip and religious ceremonies of their country ; they 
have even induced them to build large temples, the 
architecture of which is entirely different from that of 
the Chinefe. 

The princes of the Lo-los are abfolute maflers of their 
fubje£ts, and have the right of punifhing them even by 
death, without waiting for the anfwer of the viceroy, 
and there are no defpots more readily obeyed by their 
flaves, than thefe lords by their fubjects. 

Thefe princes have a number of officers attached to 
their perfonal fervice 5 and they appoint the comman- 
ders to all the troops which they have under their in- 
fpedtion ; this army, which is 'a kind of militia, is com- 
pofed of cavalry and infantry, armed with bows and 
lances, and fometimes mufquets. The iron and cop- 
per-mines contained in the bowels of their mountains, 

finable them to make their own armour, Thefe moua- 
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tains are faid alfo to abound with mines of gold and 

filver. 

The drefs of the Lo-Ios confifts of plain drawers ; a 
veft of cotton, which hangs down to their knees, and a 
ftraw hat ; their legs are entirely bare, and they wear 
only fandals : Their princes drefs after the Tartar 
fafhion, and generally ufe (ilk-ftuffs. 

The women have a long robe, which covers their 
whole body down to their feet ; above which they tie 
a fmall cloak that reaches no farther than the girdle. 
In this drefs they appear on horfeback at marriage ce- 



remonies, or when they pay vifits, accompanied by the 
females in their train, alfo on horfeback, and by their 
feveral domeftics. 



MIAO-TSE NOUNTAINEERS. 



Under the name of Miao-tfe are comprehended feve 
ral tribes differing from each other only by fome par 



ticular cuftoms. They are difperfed through the pro 

vinces of Se-tchuen, Koei-tcheou, Hou-quang, Suang-ji^ and 



on the frontiers of the province of £>uang-tong. From 



their mountains they formerly made incurfions into the 
flat, open country, although the Chinefe built caftles 
and fortreffes in feveral places, and furnifhed them with 
numerous garrifons for the purpofe of reftraining them. 
They were for a long time contented with putting a 
flop to their ravages, without declaring war againfl: 
them ; and when they committed any a&s of hoftility, 
they thought it fufEcient to drive them back to their 
mountains, without attempting to force them from 

their places of retreat. 

The Mia )-tfe lived under the government of princes 

who poffeffed the fame authority over them as thofi? 



y 
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of the Lo-los have over their fubjefts : they fupported 
a houfhold, and a regular militia, and had under them 
feveral petty feudatory lords, who were obliged to 
levy troops for them whenever they received orders. 

The ufual arms of the Miao-tfe are bows and half- 
pikes. Their horfes are much efteemed by the Chinefe, 
and fell for an exceflive price, on account of the nim- 
blenefs and agility with which they c-imb the moun- 
tains. When they chofe officers from ainongft them- 
felves the candidates were obliged to ride full fpeed 
down the fteepeft declivities, and to clear at one leap 
wide ditches in which large fires are kindled. 

The Miao-tfe, who inhabit the province of Koei- 
tcheoUy towards Liping-fou, have houfes built of brick, 

j 

but of only one ftory, and in the lower part, they keep 
their horfes, oxen, cows, fheep and hogs. Thefe Miao- 
tfe are collected into villages, and live in great harmo- 
ny with one another. They cultivate the earth, make 
a coarfe fort of muflin, and manufacture a kind of car- 
pets, which are good and well woven, and which ferve 
to cover them during the night. The Chinefe, who 
keep up a correfpondence with thefe Miao-tfe, purchafe 
the timber of their forefts, which they cut down in their 
mountains, and deliver to the buyer by rolling it into 
the river that traverfes their country. When the pur- 
chafer receives it, he makes floats of it and carries it off, 



9 



after having left the price, which confifts of a certain 
number of cows, oxen and buffaloes. The Miao-tfe em- 
ploy the Ikins of thefe animals for making breaft-plates, 
which they cover with thin plates of fteel or copper 
thefe breafts-plates are heavy, but exceedingly ftrong. 

The ordinary drefs of the Miao-tfe confifts of a pair of 
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drawers, and a kind of jacket which covers over their 
breaft. 

Thofe who are difperfed in that part of Hou-quang 
neareft to the provinces of £>uang-ton and SZyang-fi^ 
though they feemed to acknowledge the jurifdi&ion of 
the Chinefe mandarins, were in reality for a long time 



independent. They go bare-footed, and by being ac- 
cuftomed to running among their mountains, they climb 
the fteepeft rocks, and walk over the roughed ground, 
without feeling the Jeaft inconvenience. 

The head-drefs of their women is very Angular. 
They place tranfverfely upon their heads, a fmall piece 
of board, of about a foot in length, and five or fix 
inches in breadth ; over this they fpread their hair, 
and fix it to the wood by means of wax. The Miao-tfe 
women confider this as an elegant head-drefs, and do 
not feem to perceive the reftraint to which it fubjefts 
them ; for they cannot lie down unlefs they place fome- 
thing to fupport their necks ; and they are under the 
neceflity of turning their heads every moment when 
they walk, to avoid the buflies with which their coun- 
try is covered. The difficulty is ftill greater when they 
comb their hair, which is three or four times in a year; 



on thefe occafions they are obliged to remain whole 
hours before a large fire to melt the wax : after they 
have cleaned their hair* they again drefs it in the fame 
manner. This kind of hair bonnet is however ufed 
only by the young females, for thofe who are advan- 
ced in life pay lefs attention to drefs, and are contented 
with only turning their hair up and tying it in a knot 
on the top of their heads. Thofe Miao-tfe who live 

towards the middle, and fouthern part of the province 



* 
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of Koei-tcheou, are fubjeft to the mandarins of the pro- 
vince, and make a part of the Chinefe people, whofe 
cuftoms they have in general adopted ; a particular 
head-drefs, different from the cap commonly worn by 
the Chinefe, being the only mark of diftinclion which 
they have preferved. Others are governed by heredi- 
tary mandarins, who are confidered as naturalized, al- 
though Chinefe by extraction, being defcended from 
fubaltern officers of the army of Hong-<vou> on whom, 
as a reward for their fevices, the government of a cer- 
tain number of villages taken from the Miao-tfe was 
conferred. Thefe petty princes, or mandarins, judge 
in the firft inftance, the caufes of their vaffals, whom 
they have a right of punifliing, but not capitally. An 
appeal however may be carried immediately from their 
tribunal to that of the Tchi-fon^ or governor of a city 

of the firft clafs, who may reverfe the fentence, or ftay 
the proceedings. 

■ 

According to the accounts of the Chinefe the whole 
Miao-tfe nation are a reftlefs and barbarous people — men 
without faith or probity, and above ail, notorious plun- 
derers ; but Father Regis and the other mifiionaries 
wno made a map of their country, do not give them 
the fame character.— They on the contrary declare, that 
they found them an active, laborious and obliging peo- 
ple, and remarkably honed and punctual in reftoring 
whatever effects they had entrufted to their care. 

Thefe formidable mountaineers, who may be faid to 
have enjoyed liberty and independence for two thou- 
fand years have been at length completely fubjected. 
This event muft, in the judgment of the Chinefe, forni 

one of the moll memorable epochas iu their hilioryj 
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and the name of Kien-long will no doubt be ranked 
by them among their moll celebrated emperors : his 
active genius, fruitful in refources, and firm and per- 
fevering in its plans, brought about this important re- 
volution. The moft powerful and intractable of the 
Miao-tfe had formed on the frontiers of Se-tchuen and 
Koei-tcheou, two petty ftates \ one of which was cal- 
led the Greater Kin-tcheouen \ the other, the Lefs. 
Each of thefe ftates was governed by a diftinct prince. 
About 1752, the Miao-tfe having made fome devafta- 
tions in the territories of the empire, an army was fent 
againft them. But the general was defeated, and his 
head cut off. His fucceffor, more artful, entered into 
a treaty with them, and caufed rich prefents to be dif- 
tributed among them, with which they retired to their 
mountains. Care was taken to inform the emperor 
that the Miao-tfe had returned to their duty ; had laid 
down their arms, and acknowledged his authority. 



However, a few years after hoftilities commenced again 
on the part of the Miao-tfe. The emperor, highly in- 
cenfed, formed a refolution of extirpating thefe turbu- 
lent fubjefts, and accordingly fent another army againft 
them, divided into three bodies, each confifting of forty 
thoufand men, ordering the commander in chief, gene- 
ral Ouen-foUi to climb their frightful mountains* The 
enemy, to allure him with the greater confidence, made 
but a faint refiftance in the firft defile. But the Chi- 
nefe general having made his way through it, found 
himfelf in a narrow pafs, where he had nothing before 
him but other fteep rocks ; the Miao-tfe then fliewed 
themfelves in great force, blocked up every paflage, and 



when the Chinefe were altnoft exhaufted by faminei 
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attacked them fword in hand, and did not fuffer a An- 



gle man to efcape. It was not known until feveral years 
after in what manner they had treated general Quen- 
foa. The two other generals, who did not fupport him, 
were punifhed ; one being ftrangled, and the other 
fent into banifhment. 

The emperor at length appointed Akoui generaliffi- 
mo of all his forces. He was a man of great coolnefs 
and of unfhaken conftancy, whom nothing could dif- 

* 

courage, and who was not afraid of difobliging the em- 
peror, mould the good of the fervice require him to 
purine any plan contrary to his inclination. Akoui 
penetrated into the mountains by the fame rout as his 
predeceflbr ; but took care to occupy all the neighbour- 
ing rocks, and to preferve a retreat. This firft difplay 
of ability let the Miao-tfe know what kind of general 



they had to encounter. Akoui a&ed with the greatefi: 
caution : he never retreated ; each ftep he advanced 
was fo much ground loll to the enemy. And by per- 



fifting refolutely in following the cautious plan of op 
ration he had laid down, he at length adcomplifhed his 
defigh, and fubdued thefe mountaineers, after having 



driven them into their inmoft retreats. One of the 



Miao-tfe princes perilhed in the courfe of the war : 
the other was taken and conduced to Pekin, with his 
whole family, and the war ceafed in 1776$. 

The Miao-tfe, in defence of their liberty and country 
did every thing that could be expe&ed from human va- 
lour; their women fought with the mod obftinate 



§ Thofe defirous of fuller information 
I. Vol. of The General Hiftory of C 

hina, Vol. V. 



Memoirs 
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of which the following anecdote, related of 



of thefe female patriots 



9 



fufficient proof 



cc 



Force 



CC 



cc 



cc 



cc 



and ftratagem had been employed for two months to 
get pofieflion of a fmall fort built on a very high rock ; 
but without fuccefs. One morning, at day-break, 
fome of the foldiers on guard, being alarmed by a 
noife like that of a perfon ftepping with great caution 
approached foftly, when they thought they perceived 

Two or three of the nim- 



9 



fomething in motion 



CC 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



bleft, by the help of cramp-irons fixed to their (hoes, 

fcrambied up the rock a little way on 

the noife feemed to proceed, when they difcovered a 

I 

woman, who was drawing water. They immediately 
feized her, and alked who compofed the garrifon 
that for a long time had made fuch an obftinate re- 
fiftance in the fort. — 7, faid fhe, I alone ; but being in 
want of water 9 I cam 
peeling to meet you. 



cc 



2?ne hither to fetch fome, without ex- 

She then difcovered to them a 
fecret path, by which they were conducted into the 
" fort where (he had remained alone, and of which lhe 
<c had been the whole defence ; fometimes firing her 
" mufquet, at others tearing off fragments from the 

" rock, which lhe rolled down on the foldiers who in 



cc 



ain attempted to climb it. 
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CHINA. 




KINGDOM OF COREA. 




OREA, called by the Chinefe Kao-li and by the 
Mantchew Tartars Sol-bo, is a large peninfula, extend- 
ed between China and Japan, bounded on the north by 
Chinefe Tartary, on the eaft by the ocean and ifles of 
Japan, an the fouth by the ocean, and on the weft by 



the gulph and province of Leao-tong. 
reckoned to be fix hundred miles from north to fouth, 



This kingdom is 



and three hundred from eaft 



weft 



All 



to 



by fea is dangerous and difficult, from the great num 
ber of flioals which furround its coafts. Its leaft dif- 



s. 



tance from Japan is only twenty-five league 

The origin of the Coreans is very obfeure 
pears that the country was at flrft inhabited by difFv 



it ap 




tribes, the principal of which were the 
and the Ham : the laft fubdivided into th 



0 



9 



KiG-kiculi 
hordes 



the Maban, Pien-ban 9 and Chin-han. Thefe inhabitants 



fuch 



of Corea at firft compofed feveral ftates, 
of Tchaoffien and that of Kao-li : but, in procefs of ti 
they became united under the fame government, 

formed one kingdom called Kao-lu 



t 



air 



t 
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This kingdom is governed by a fovereign, who exer- 
cifes abfolute authority over his fubjeSs, though he 
himfelf is a vaffal and tributary of the emperor of Chi. 
na. As foon as this prince dies, the emperor deputes 
to his fon two mandarins, to confer upon him the title 
of koue-vang ; or king. When the king of Corea has 
no immediate heir, or is afraid that the fuccefiion may 
occafion difturbance after his death, he appoints his 
heir, and folicits the emperor to confirm his nomina- 
tion. The prince receives on his knees the inveftiture 
of his ftates, and pays the emperor's envoys the fum of 
eight hundred taels, befides diftributing other cufto- 
mary prefents. The minifter of Corea then repairs to 
Pekin, to proftrate himfelf before the emperor, and 
prefent him the tribute ; and fuch is the ftri&nefs of 
the Chinefe court, that the princefs who has efpoufed 
the king, cannot afTume the title pf queen until fhe has 
received it from the emperor. 

The Japan efe conquered this kingdom about the end 
of the iixteenth century ; but the Coreans, affifted by 
the Tartars, who had fubdued China, drove them 

* 

again from the country. After the Coreans became; 
tributaries to the Chinefe, and of confequence to the: 
Tartar government, an attempt was made to compel 
them to fliave their heads, and to adopt the Tartar 
drefs. This innovation occafioned a general revolt 

to 

throughout all Corea, which was at length appeafed by 
the prudent care of the reigning family. 

We are as yet little acquainted with the interior of 
this kingdom, but we know that it is divided into eight 
provinces, containing forty diftri&s, thirty-three cities 

of the firft, fifty-eight of the fecofld, and feventy of, tfe# 
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third clafs. King-kitao> fituated in the province of King* 
kly is the capital of the whole kingdom, and the ordina- 
ry refidence of the fovereign, who is mafter of all the 
wealth of his fubje&s, which he inherits after their 

m 

death. 

The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave, and 

tradable fond of dancing and mufic, and they apply 
with ardour and honour, in a particular manner, to the 
fciences. Their learned men are diftinguifhed by two 
plumes of feathers in their caps, and are treated with a 
confiderable portion of refpecr 

The Northern Coreans, who are more robuft than 
thofe of the fouth, have a tafte for arms, and are good 
foldiers ; when in battle they ufe crofs-bows and ver 

long fabres. . 




The practice 'of the Coreans, with refped to the dead, 
is, not to inter them until three years after their de 
ceafe ; their affection to their parents feems very ftrong, 



for they wear mourning for a father or mother three 



years. At the ceremony of interment they place around; 
the tomb the chariot, horfes, and clothes of the deceaf- 
ed, and whatever clfc he mewed a fondnefs for when 



alive ; all thefe they leave to be taken by thofe who 
feave aflifted at the funeral. 

Thefe Coreans have borrowed their mode of build- 



ing, writing, drefs, religious worfliip, ceremonies, be 




lief of the tranfmigration of fouls, and the greater 
of their cuftoms, from the Chinefe. But their wo- 
men have more liberty of appearing in public with the 
other fex. They differ from the Chinefe in their mar- 
ceremonies very particularly, for in China, 

# 

$e*$ and mothers often marry their children without 
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their confent, and even without their knowledge ; in 
the kingdom of Corea, the parties choofe for them- 
felves, and do not regard the inclination of their parents, 
or ever fuffer them to throw any obftacles in the way 
of their union. The buildings of Corea in the coun- 
try are generally of mud, but in the cities chiefly of 

♦ 

brick ; the walls of the cities aire entirely in the Chi- 
nefe mode. 

■ 

The principal productions of Corea are wheat, rice, 
and ginfeng ; gold, filver, iron, foffil fait, caftor, fable's 
Ikins, and a yellow varnifh, the fplendour of which is 
almofl equal to gilding : the tree from which this gum 
diftils has a great refemblance to the palm tree. 

The principal manufacture of Corea is paper, of 



which China imports every year a confiderable quanti- 
ty. It is made of cotton, is as ftrong as cloth, and 
thofe who write on it make uie of a fmall hair brufh or 
pencil : before it can be written on with pens, it mud 
be warned over with allum water ; for without this pre- 
caution it will not bear the ink. It is with this paper 
that the tribute due to the emperor is in part paid. 
The Chinefe purchafe it for filling up the fquares of 
their fafh windows, becaufe, when it is oiled, it refifts 
the wind and rain much better than theirs ; it is alfo 
ufed by the Chinefe as wrapping paper ; their taylors 
alfo rub it between their hands until it becomes foft 

* 

and flexible, and they often employ it in lining clothes 
infteadpf calico. — The Coreans alfo manufacture fmall 

brumes' for painting, which are highly efteemed in 
China. 



9 



The fea coafts of Corea abound with a variety of fifh, 

and to the north-eaft numbers of whales are found* 
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fome of which are faid to have been feen with the har- 
poons of the French and Dutch ; if fo, they mud have 
efcapedfrom the north of Europe. 

KINGDOM OF TONG-KING. 

This kingdom extends between the 17th and 23d de- 
grees of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
the Chinefe provinces of Yun-nan and Quang-fi, on the 
eaft by the provinces of Canton and the fea, on the 
fouth by the fea and Cochin-china, and on the weft by 
by the country of Laos. Tong-king and Cochin-china 
formerly compofed one of the moft extenfive provinces 
of Ch ina, called Ngan-na?i 9 or The Southern JZepo/e. 
appears that about three hundred years before the 
Chriftian asra, thefe countries were uncultivated, and 
inhabited by favages, who had neither books nor cha- 
racters ; but in lefs than a century afterwards they be- 
gan to affume a new appearance. Ki~hohang~ti 9 empe- 
ror of China, having newly conquered them, affembled 
upwards of five hundred thoufand perfons from different 
parts of his empire, and fent them into the fouthern 
extremities of the provinces of Quang-fi, Can-ton, Tong- 
king, and Cochin-china. The arrival of fo numerous a 
colony filled this country with Chinefe families, who 
gradually introduced the chara&ers, government, and 
religion of the Chinefe. 




But the Tonquinefe, about fifty years before the 



Chriftian aera, leagued themfelves with the people of 
Cochin-china, and united their forces to ihake of the 
Chinefe yoke. Two Tonquinefe ladies, who were filters, 
put themfelves at the head of the revolted troops: they 
poffeffed all thofe charms calculated to infpire their fol- 

lowers with the ftrongeft enthufiifm, and all thofe war- 
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like qualities necefiary to form the heroine. They of- 
dered the frontier towns and pofts to be fortified, difci* 
plined a numerous army, and in the moft endearing 
manner animat d the fokliers to defend their country. 
May-ven, the general, who was fent againft them with a 
formidable r.rmy, flood in need of all his courage and 
talents. Every ftep was refolutely difputed with him ; 
and he could not advance but by gaining frefli battles. 
In every action, the two heroines difplayed equal judg- 
ment and bravery ; but they at length fell, with their 
arms in their hands, in a bloody battle, fought near the 
lake Sy-hou. The Tonquinefe troops were cut to pieces, 
and Tong-king was fubdued. The Chinefe general, to 

commemorate his victory, caufed two brazen pillars to 
be erected on the boundaries that feparate Tong-king 
from the province of £$uang-fi* They (till remain, and 
have the following infcription : When thefe pillars Jhall 
be deftroyed, Tong-king will peri/h. The Tonquinefe at 
prefent confider this infcription as a prophecy, and thefe 
columns as monuments to which the deftiny of their 
kingdom is inseparably attached : they therefore take 
the greatefl care to preferve them. 

Few countries have been fubjected to more revolu- 
tions than I ong-king : fometimes quietly fubmitting to 
the Chinefe authority ; fometimes abandoned to revolt, 
and ruled by ufurpers eagerly bent on deftroying one 
another ; fometimes torn by inteftine or foreign wars; 
fometimes humbled ; and, at others, giving laws to its 
neighbours ; for feveral centuries it feems to have been 
particularly expofed to political convulfions. 

China, wearied of the wars which fhe had fupported* 
and harrafled by the reftlefs and turbulent difpofitioa 



t 
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of a people fo excefiively jealous of their liberty, aban- 
doned the project of enflaving the Tonquinefe, and 
confented that it ihould be governed by its own kings 



9 * 



■ 

provided they acknowledged themfelves her tributaries. 
This was agreed to ; and it is faid, that the firft tri- 
bute which the Tonquinefe paid, confided in three fta- 
tues of gold, and as many of filver, which they en- 
gaged to fend every feven years to the emperor. 

The throne of Tong-king was for two hundred and 
twenty-two years occupied by eight princes of a family 



# - 





called Ly; but in 1230, this family becoming extinct, 
the fovereign authority paffed to the family of Tcbm 9 
which likewife became extinct in 1406. The emperor 
of China, Tong-lo then again reduced Tong-king into a 
Chinefe province, and appointed a governor-general 
and officers for all the departments of war, commerce, 
juftice, &c. A map of Tong-king, a lilt of its inhabi- 
tants, and an inventory of the principal effects found 

♦ 

ki it, were carried to court, and prefented to the em- 
peror. According to thefe accounts, the number o 
inhabitants amounted to three millions one hundre 
and twenty thoufand families. There were alfo found 
in Tong-king two hundred and thirty-five thoufand 
nine hundred oxen, horfes, and elephants ; thirteen 
millions fix hundred thoufand tun of rice (a tan weigh- 
ing an hundred and twenty Chinefe pounds) eight thou- 
fand fix hundred and feventy barks, and two millions 
five hundred and thirty-nine thoufand eight hundred 
pieces of armour. 

That part of Tong-king where the emperor had neg- 
lefted to place ftrong garrifons, foon gave new proofs 

of its love of freedom : the people again took up arms j 

A a 



i 
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and an able officer, named Lyli 9 put himfelf at the head 
of the Tonquinefe. After a great number of battles, 
the fuccefs of which was various, Lyli undertook to 
perfuade the emperor, that one Tchin-hao was a branch 
of the royal family of Tchin. Tchin-hao was proclaim- 
ed king ; and the Chinefe troops were ordered to eva- 
cuate Tong-king. Lyli was now the abfolute mafter of 
Tong-king ; and Tchin-hao , who was but the fliadow of 
a king, dying without iffue in 1428, the emperor de- 
clared Lyli the hereditary governor, and received his 
deputies, prefents, and a folemn aft, by which he ac- 
knowledged himfelf a tributary and vaffal of the em- 
pire. His fon, who fucceeded him, obtained the title 
of king. 

O 

This family enjoyed the throne until the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, when an ambitious individual 
had the boldnefs to declare himfelf a defcendant from 
the royal family of Tchin : the Tonquinefe rofe in his 
behalf, the reigning prince was ^affaffinated, and the 



ufurper affumed the fovereign authority. Another re- 
volution quickly followed : a grandee, named Mo-tengr 
yongy raifed a force, attacked the ufurper, and entirely 
defeated his army, and, in concert with other grandees 
of the (late caufed Li-ning, the nephew of the affaffi- 
nated prince, to be proclaimed king. 

The new king carried his gratitude for this fignal aft 
of friendfliip too far : he granted Mo-teng-yong unlimited 
and abfolute authority in the government of the ftatc. 
And the minifter, elated by this excefs of power, con- 
ceived the defign of becoming fovereign : the defign 
conceived in fecret was foon openly avowed, he drop- 
ped the mafk, affumed the title of prince, and took the 
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fovereignty into his own hancU. The weak king, ac- 
companied by his mother, retired to the weftern part 
of Tong-king, and fecured himfelf by fortifications 
while all the eaftern part fubmitted to the authority of 
the ufurper. The lawful fovereign fent deputies to the 
court of China : but Mo-teng-yong placed fpies on the 
frontiers, by whofe aftivity and intrigues the deputies 

of Li-ning were arretted on the way, and fome of them 
put to death. 

In 1537, one of Li-ning's deputies had the good for- 
tune to reach court : and the emperor learned from 




the petition of the prince, all the events that had ha 

# 

pened in Tong-king : he immediately ordered fome of 
the nobility to repair to the frontiers, and to enquire 
into the caufe of thefe difturbances, and the prefent 

* 

pofture of affairs in Tong-king. 

• Mo-teng-yong alfo fent deputies to the emperor, and 
fpared ho pains to procure prote&ors at court. His 
addrefs had the fuccefs he wiflied ; and he found fuch 



powerful friends, that they prevailed on the emperor 
to refer for examination the propofals he had made, and 
to treat him with mildnefs. 

The Chinefe commiflioners arrived at the frontiers of 



Tong-king in 1540. Mo-teng-yong fent to them one of 
his, own fons, accompanied by forty-two principal man- 
darins, who prefented an acl: by which Mo-teng-yong and 
his fon fubmitted to the authority of the emperor, and 
declared themfelves his faithful fubje&s. The com- 
miflioners made known the refcript of his Majefty* 
which granted them a free pardon, and the power of 



retaining the ftates of which they are in actual pof 



feffion, on condition of paying a certain tribute every 
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three years. The refcript ordered, that Tong-king 
fhould no longer bear the title of a kingdom ; but that 
of an hereditary lordftiip, dependent on the emperor. 
The title of hereditary lord of Tong-king was granted 

■ 

to Mo-teng-yong, and his fon, together with a lilver feai; 
and the fame honours were decreed to prince Li-ning 
for thofe eftates which he poffeffed. Mo-teng-yong died 
in 1542, and was fucceeded by his grandfon, who ob- 
tained a patent as governor and hereditary lord of 
Tong-king : but, after the death of Mo-teng-yong, a dif~ 
fention arofe in the family of Mo; his ftates were di- 
vided among feveral chiefs, who waged fuch bloody 
wars, and weakened each other fo much, that in 1577 
this family entirely loft its power. 

The family of Ly was much more fuccefsful. The 
chief of this fami y attacked, in 1591, the moft power- 
ful lord of Mo, defeated him in a battle, retook the 
capital of Tong-king, and re-entered into thofe impor- 
tant places which had been ufurpedfrom them in 1597* 
This prince found himfelf mafter of the kingdom, paid 
his tribute to the efnperor, prefented a ftatue of gold, 
and received his patent, as hereditary governor. The 
lords of Mo were now obliged to feek an afylum on 

the frontiers of the Chinefe provinces of Yun-nan, 
Quang-fi and Quang-tong ; being reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of giving up all their polfeflions except the city 
of Hoa-ping and the territories belonging to it : at the 
court of the emperor, they however enjoyed the fame 
rank as thofe of Ly. 

i 

The family of Ly ftill poffeffes the throne, and has 
fupported itfelf with genuine dignity ; fo much fo, that 

the Court of Ceremonies, in 1666, reprefented to the 
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emperor Kang-hi 9 that the family of Ly was worthy of 
his "favour. In 1683 the emperor Kang-hi fent a noble- 
man to the court of Tong-king, with a diploma, de- 
claring prince Ly-ouei-tching king : to this diploma the 
emperor added fome lines, written by his own hand, 
expreffive of his approbation of the prince's conduct. 
In 1725, the emperor Yong-tching^ fon of Kang-hi^ paid 
the fame compliment to his fucceflbr king Ly-Quei-tao. 



Tong-king is divided into eight provinces, each having 
its own governor, and magiftrates ; but an appeal lies 
from their fentence to a court confuting of an hundred 
counfellors of ftate. This court is appointed to deter- 



mine finally on appeals from every part of the king 



dom ; they are a feparate body from the thirty-two 
members of the royal council, who attend the king 
in all his public audiences. Though the monarchy of 
this country is hereditary in a family, the eldeft does 
not always fucceed to the throne ; for the king appoints 
for his fuccelfor fuch of his fons as he thinks proper 



9 



fubject to the approbation of the emperor of China. 
The brothers of the prince are confined in the palace, 
and fufFered to go out only four times in a year : 
when they are allowed fix days for hunting or walking. 
The military of Tong-king confifts of about twenty- 

* 

two thoufand foldiers ; twenty thoufand of which are 
ftationed on the frontiers, the reft are the king's guard; 



* 

befides thefe there are fifty war elephants. On all the 
rivers of the kingdom, where there is any probability 
that an enemy might make an invafion, there are kept a 
number of large galleys and galliots, in which the failors 

1 

row (landing, with their faces turned tov/ards the prow, 
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where the captain regulates their motions by a fmall 



rod which he holds in his hand. - 

The people of Tong-king, in general, are ftrong and 

well made; their difpofition free, generous and open 
they are lavifh in their public expences, and fond of 



i 



fhow, cfpecially in feafts, marriages, and funerals. 

The Tonquinefe are of an olive colour, they blacken 
their teeth, and fuffer their nails and hair - to grow, 



the latter of which they wear as long as poflible. Such 
is the abfolute authority of the Tonquinefe monarch, 
that, except the citizens of the capital, all the tradef. 



men, fuch as joiners, fmiths, mafons, carpenters, &c. 
who are in general ingenious, are obliged to labour 
three months every year in the palace, and two months 
for the mandarins and great lords : at thefe times they 
are deprived of all the advantages of their labour but 



mere food : thus monarchy and ariftocracy difcover 



0 



the fame fpirit amongft barbarians as in civilized na- 
tions. Marriages are not contrafled here without the 
confent of the governor or judge of the place. A plura- 
lity of wives is permitted, but only the mo ft accompiiihed 
takes the title of fpoufe. The law grants a divorce to the 
men, but denies it to the women ; at a feparation, the 
children remain with the hufband. The favourite diver- 
fions of the Tonquinefe are a kind of comedies, which 
they accompany with abundance of machinery and de- 
corations ; arid they may be faid to excel in the repre- 

fentation of torrents, rivers, feas, tempefts, and naval 
battles. 

0 

The learning of the Tonquinefe confifts principally 
in the knowledge of a great number of chara&ers, and 

in the ftudy of the rules and principles of morality, 
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drawn from the writings of Confucius. They apply to 
letters, becaufethey open the way to honours, and be- 
caufe it is by their means alone that they can ever be 
promoted to offices of dignity or truft. The literati 
pafs through three de grees, which are thofe of Jinde± 



doucutn and tanji. Before they can attain to the fir ft 




they mud fiudy fuch parts of the law 




long to notaries, attonues and counfellors, for eight 
years. At the end of that period they are examined ia 
the duties, of thefe profeffions ; and if they are found 
fufxiciently capable, they are permitted to affume the ti 



tie of findcs. To obtain that of doucum, they muft ftudy 
aftrology, mafic, and poetry, and learn the manufacture 
of mathernaticai inftruments for five years longer. To 
obtain the degree of tanfi, they mufl employ four years 
more in learning to read and write the Chinefe charac- 
ters, and in acquiring a knowledge of their laws and 
cuftoms. The iaffc examination is made in the orefence 

A. 

of the kinq, princes, mandarins of arms, literati, an 




of all the tanfis. In the fquare of the palace (iages are- 
erected, in the form of .amphitheatres, one for the king 
and princes, and others for the examiners and candida- 
tes ; feveral days are fometimes fpent in this ceremo- 



ny 1 on the laft of which the names of thofe who have 
given fatisfa&ory anfwers to the queftions propofed, 
are put into the hands of fix teen of the chief manda- 



rins ; and after the king's confcnt has been obtained, 
a robe of violet-coloured filk is put upon them, the 
emblem of being honoured with the title of iarji. To 
thefe literati of the firft clafs, penfions are afiigned by 
tile ftate but paid by the peopfe ; and from, thefe tariff 

to foreign ftates are always chcfcn. 
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The Tonquinefe in their vifits and entertainments are 
very ceremoniousr The perfon who pays the vifit Hops 
at the gate, and gives the porter certain loofe leaves of 
paper, containing eight or ten pages in which are writ- 
ten in arge characters his name and titles, together 
with the intention of his vifit. Thefe leaves are of 
different forts and colours, according to the rank and 
quality of the perfon to be vifited. If the mailer of 
the houfe is abfent, the paper is left with the porter, 
and the vifit is confidered as concluded. A magiftrate, 
when he pays a vifit, mull be clothed in a robe of ce- 

* ■ 

remony proper to his employment ; and thofe who 
have fome diftinction, though they hold no public of- 
fice, have alfo particular vifiting dreffes ; and they can- 
not difpenfe with the ufe of them 9 without tranfgrefling 
the eftablifhed rule of civility. 

The perfon vifited receives at the door the perfon 
who pays the vifit : they join hands when they ac- 
coft one another, and, by their geftures alone, fhewa 
thoufand marks of poluenefs. The mafter of the houfe 
invites his vifitor to enter, by pointing to the door y the 

■ 

perfon who pays the vifit, as foon as feated, again tells 
the motive which brought him thither : the mafter of 

the houfe liftens with much gravity, and from time to 
time inclines his body, according to the rules of polite* 

nefs. Servants afterwards, clothed in dreffes of cere- 
mony, bring a triangular table, upon which are placed 
cups of tea, together with boxes of betel, pipes and 
tobacco. 

When the vifit is ended, the mafter of the houfe re- 
conducts his gueft to the middle of the ftreet, where 

they renew their reverences, bows, elevation of hands, 



s 
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and other compliments : when the ftranger is departed, 
and already advanced a good way, the matter of the 
houfe fends a footman after him to pay him a frefli 
compliment ; and fome time after the vifitor, in his 
turn, fends back another to thank him, which termi- 
nates the vifit. 




is not only in vifits that this troublefome polite- 
nefs is difplayed ; but in all their aftions which have 
any relation to fociety. The Tonquinefe, in eating, in- 
ftead of forks, ufe fmall flicks made of ebony or ivory, 
with the extremities ornamented with gold or filver : 
they never touch any food with their fingers ; and, 
when at table, they appear to eat in unifon ; the mo- 
tion of their hands and jaw-bones feeming to depend 
upon fome particular rules. They never ufe napkins, 
nor are their tables covered with a cloth ; they are 
only furrounded with long embroidered carpets, which 




s 



9 



down to the floor. Every perfon has a table for 
himfelf, unlefs too great a number of guefts obliges 
two to fit together. 

The perfon who invites to an entertainment, fend 
the evening before, to his intended guefts, a few leaves 
of invitation, in which is contained a kind of bill of 

fare. 

On the day appointed for the entertainment, he fends 
early in the morning a paper like the former, to remind 
the guefts of their invitation; and when the hour of 
repaft approaches, he fends a third paper, with a fer- 
vant to condufl: them, and to acquaint them, how im- 
patient he is to fee them > when the company are af- 

ferubled, and are about to fit down to table, the maf- 
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ter of the houfe takes a cup of gold or filver, and 



lifting it up with both hands, fakues the perfon of the 
gTeafefi rank on account of his employment: he then 
proceeds to the outer court, where, after having turned 

■ 

hhnfelf towards' the fouth, and offered wine to the 
tutelary f]: : ts who prefide over the houle, he pours it 
out in for, ; ui a libation. After this ceremony, ev-ry 
one 3ppri:ache. c the table deftined for him, but before 



thrv ft down they walie above an hour in paying com- 
pliments ; and the mafter of the houfe has no fooner 
done with on^, than he begins with another. — When 

i 

they have occafion to drink, compliments begin afiefii : 
they drink a great deal:, but flowly,. and at ieveral 
ti'^cs ; and when they begin to grow merry, difcufs 

various topics ; and fometimes play at fmall games, in 
whi^-h th'ofe who lofe are condemned to drink. 

Comedies and farces are often reprefented during 
thefe repafts ; but they are always intermixed with the 
moll wretched and frightful mufic. 1 he a£tors in thefe 
domeftic comedies are boys between the age of twelve 
and fifteen, who* like European ftrollers, go from pro- 
vince ta province, and are every where confidered as 
the dregs of the people* Ihey have,, however, mod 
aftonifhing memories ; they carry their theatrical ap- 
paratus along with them, together with a olume 
containing their comedies, generaly to the amount of 

forty or fifty, which they prefent ; and when apiece is 
fixed on, they immediately perform it, without any pre 
par at ion 

■ 

About the middle of the entertainment one of the 
performers goes round to all the tables, and begs of the 

guefts ; thefervants Qf the houfe do the fame, and car- 
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ry to their matters what ever money they receive : a 
new repaft is then displayed before the company, which 
is deftined for their domeftics. 

The end of thefe entertainments is generally fuited 
to the beginning. The guefts praife in detail the ex- 
cellence of the dirties and the politenefs and g.enerofity 
of thier hoft, who, on his part, makes a number of ex- 
cufes, and begs pardon, with many low bows, for not* 

having treated them according to their merit. 

The Tonquinefe phyficians pretend that they can dif- 
cover the greater part of dileafes by the beating of the 



pulfe alone, which they feel in three pa ts on each fide 
of the body. 

For the mod part, they ufe nothing but roots, or fi'm- 



ples, in the composition of their meaicines : but for 
headaches, fevers and dyfente ies, they commonly pre- 
fcribe the juice of a certain fruit, which is faid to have 
a wonderful effect in the cure of thefe diforders. 

The purple fever, which is fo very dangerous in Eu- 
rope, is faid never to be fatal in i ong-king. — Grofier 



gives the following account of their treatment of it 
They take the pith of a certain reed, dip it in oil, and ap 



ply it to the purple fpots on the body : the flefh the 
burfts, the corrupted blood is fqueezed out, and tl 
cure is finifhed by rubbing the wounds with a litt 
ginger 

Bleeding is not much ufed in Tong-king: this is the 
laft refource of the phyficians; who never have recourfe 



to it, until they are well allured of the inefficacy o 
other remedies. 

■ 

The religion of the Tonquinefe is a mixture of th 

Chinefe and other fuperftitions.— -Some of them believ 




i 
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in the immortality of the foul ; while others confine 
this to the fouls of the juft only. They worftiip fpirits, 
with which they imagine the air to be filled, admit the 
do&rine of tranfmigration, 4 believe the world to be eter- 
nal, and acknowledge one fupreme being. The literati 
follow the doctrine of Confucius, and conform to the 
cuftoms of the Chinefe in their religious ceremonies. 
There are few cities which have not one temple, at 
leaft, raifed to Confucius. The ftatue of this celebrated 
phiiofopher is always feen in the moft honourable 
place, furrounded by thofe of his ancient difciples, pla- 
ced around the altar, in attitudes which mark the 



refpect and veneration they formerly had for their 
mafter. All the magiftrates of the city affemble there 
on the days of new and full moon, and perform a few 

■ 

ceremonies which confift in offering prefents on the 

altar, burning perfumes, and making a number of 
genuflections. 

At both the equinoxes, they offer up folemn facri- 
fices, at which all the literati are obliged to affift. The 
prieft, who is commonly one of thofe mandarins cal- 
led literati, prepares himfelf for this ceremony by fart- 
ing and abftinence : the evening before the facrifice is 
made, he provides the rice and fruits which are to be 
offered, and difpofes in proper order on the tables of 
the temple every thing that is to be burnt in honour 
of Confucius, whofe altar is ornamented with the rich- 
eft filk fluffs, and his ftatue is placed on it, with feveral 
fmall tablets, on which his name is infcribed in cha- 
racters of gold. He then pours warm wine into the ears 



of the animals intended for, facrifice : if they fhake 

their heads, they are judged proper, but if the make no 



r 
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piotion, they are reje&ed. Before they are killed, the 
prieft bends his body very low ; after which he cuts 
their throats, referving their blood and the hair o 

their ears till the next morning, when the prieft again 
repairs to the temple, where he invitee the fpirit of 

Confucius to come and receive the homage and offer- 
ings of the literati, while the reft of the minifters light 
wax candles, and throw perfumes into fires prepared at 
the door of the temple. As foon as the prieft ap- 
proaches the altar, a mafter of ceremonies cries out, 

with a loud voice, Let the blood and hair of the Jlaugh- 
tered beajls be prefented. The prieft then raifes with 
both hands the veffel containing the blood and hair, 
and the mafter of the ceremonies fays, Let this blood and 
hair be buried* At thefe words all the affiftants rife up, 

m 

and the prieft, followed by his minifters, carries the 
Veffel, with much gravity and refpecl, to a kind of 
court which is before the temple, where they inter the 
blood and hair of the animals. After this ceremony, 
the flefli of the vi&ims is uncovered, and the mafter 
of the ceremonies cries out, Let the fpirit of the great 
Confucius defcend! The prieft immediately lifts up a 
veffel filled with fpirituous liquor, fome of which he 

fprinkles over a human figure made of ftraw, at the 




fame time pronouncing thefe words : " Thy virtues, 
* c Confucius I are great, admirable, and excellent. Jf kings 



w govern their fubjecls with equity, it is only by the ajfcjlance 
" of thy laws and incomparable doclrine. We offer up this 
facrifice to thee, and our offering is pure. May thy fpi- 
w rit, then, come down among us, and rejoice us by its pre- 
* c fence" When this fpeech is ended, he then offers 

a piece of filk to the fpirit of Confucius, and after- 



I 
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wards burns it in a brazen urn, faying, with a loud 

voice, ** Since the formation of men, until this day, who is 
" he among them, who hath been able to furpafs, or even 



" equal the perfecliofis of Confucius ? O, Confucius ! all 
" that we offer thee is unworthy of thee : the tqfte and fmell 
" of tbefe meats have nothing exquifite ; but we offer them 
66 to thee, that thy fpirit may hear us " This fpeech be- 
ing fillifhed, THE PRIEST DRINKS THE LIQUOR, while 

0 

one of his minifters addrefles this prayer to Confucius : 

<c We Save made thefe offerings to thee with pleafure ; and 
cc we are perfuaded, that thou wilt grant us every kind of 
" good, favour, and honour" The prieft then diftributes 
among the qjjlftants the flefh of the facrifices ; and thofe 
who eat of it believe that Confucius will load them 
with bleffings, and preferve them from every evil. The 
facrifice is now terminated by re-condu&ing the fpirit 
of the phil jfopher to the p'ace from which it is fup- 
pofed to have defcended. 

On the firft day of every new year, the Tonquinefe 
celebrate a folemn feaft in honour of thofe who dur- 
ing their lives perfomed illuftrious actions, or diftin- 
gutfhed themfelves by their courage and bravery. On 
this occafion more than forty thoufand foldiers are 
drawn up in a vaft plain, to which all the princes and 

4 

mandarins are ordered to repair, and where the kia 




himfelf attends them. After facrificing, incenfe is 
burnt before a number of altars, on which are infcribed 
the names of the generals and great men in "comme- 
moration of whom they are then aflembled. The king, 
princes, and all the grandees of the court, afterwards 
incline themfel ves before each of the altars, excepting 

thofe which contain, the names of rebellious generals* 



t 
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againfl which the king difcharges five arrows. The 
whole ceremony concludes with the firing of cannon 
and mufquetry, in order to put to flight all the fouls. 



here are three particular idols to which the 1 



quinefe render the moft fu-erftitious homage — the 

Spirit of the Kitchen^ the Mqft r of Arts •, and the Lord of 



the place where they refide. Th e , Spirit of the Kitchen 



takes its origin from the following tale, preferved by 
tradition in the country : cc A woman having feparated 
" from her hufoand on account of fome difcontent, mar- 
" ried a fecond time. This action gave her former 
" hufband fo much uneafinefs, that he put an end to 
" his days by throwing himfelf into a large fire. The 
6C unfaithful fpoufe, touched with repentance, went and 
" expiated her fault by throwing herrelf likewife into 
" the fame fire. Her fecond hufband being informed of 
cc it, haftened thither alfo; but finding his wife reduced 
<c to afhes, he was fo much affected with grief, that he 
" rufhed into the middle of the fame fire, and was de- 
" ftroyed in an inftant." This fpirit is believed to ani- 
mate three ftones, of which the ; onquinefe form their 
hearth ; and thefe three ftones they worfhip on the firfi: 

day of everv new year. 

The idol c Med Matter of Arts is the image of one of 
the literati, whom the people of Tong-king believe to 
have been the moft ingenious, learned, and wife, of 
mankind. Merchants invoke it before they traffic ; 
fifhermen, before they throw their nets ; and artifb 

before they begin any work. 

The idol called Lord of the Place where they rejide is 
as much reverenced as the preceding. When any one 

intends, to build a houfe,,he confiders that the- ground 



4 
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upon which he builds, though it is the property of the 
king\ may have fome other raafter, who, though dead, 
prelerves the fame right as he enjoyed during his life. 
He therefore fends for a magician, who by beat of drum 
invites the feul of the deceafed mafter to come and lake 
up its abode under a fmall hut prepared for it, and 
where it is prefented with gilt paper, perfumes, and 
fmall tables covered with dainties. The object of this 
ceremony is fo far to engage the friendfliip of the an- 
cient proprietof as to fuffer a new tenant to poffefs 
his field. 

Some of the Tonquinefe are fo fuperflitious, that 
when they are about to undertake any journey, they 
infpeel: the feet of a chicken : others, after they have 
fet out, becaufe they have fneezed once will fuddenly 



return ; but if they fnee£e twice, they think them- 

felves obliged to double their pace, and return with the 

greateft hafte poflible. 

There are fome who divide the earth into ten parts, 

and from time to time pay a degree of adoration to 

each : others divide it into five, one of which is fop* 

pofed to be in the middle. They pay their homage 

to the north drefied in black, and ufe black utenfils in 



\ 



their facrifices ; they clothe themfelves in red when they 
adore the fouth ; in green, when they facrifice to the 
eaft 5 in white, when they invoke the weft ; and in 
yellow, when they pay their adorations to the middle 
part. 

When a Tonquinefe is about to purchafe a field, un 
dertake a journey, or marry one of his children, hft 

l 

goes and confults a conjurer ; before this conjurer or 

jnagician gives an anfwer , he takes a book, but he opens 
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it only half, as if he was afraid of fuffering profane eyed 
to fee what it contains. After having afked the age of the 
perfon who comes to confuk him, he throws into the air 
two fmall pieces of copper, on which are engraven, on 
one fide only^ certain cabaliftical figures or charaSers. 
If they fall with the figures turned towards the earth, it 
prefages misfortune } but if towards the heavens, the 
omen is happy. 

There are other magicians, who are only confulted 
for the cure of difeafes. If he announces that the dif 
cafe proceeds from fpirits, they call them wicked genii 
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and pretend to fhut them up in earthern vafes \ if it 
comes from the devi?, they invite the old .entleman to 
a grand feaft, aflign him the mcft honourable place, pray 
to him, and offer him prefents ; but if the difeafe does 
not abate, they load him with injuries, and fire muf- 
kets to drive him from the houfe. If it is the god of 
the fea who has occafioned the diftemper, they repair 
to the banks of fome river, where they offer up facri- 
fices to appeafe him, and intreat him to quit the fick 
perfon* s chamber and return to the waters. Whether 
the fick perfon find himfelf better or not, the magician 

takes his leave, loaded with gold and prefents. 

There are in the country of Tong-king a number of 
mountaineers, who, having fhaken off the yoke o 
every nation, and retired to inacceffible mountains^ 
leading a life refembling thofe ferocious wild hearts 
which inhabit the fame rocks with them, form a kind 
of republic, of which the priejl h thfe head. I his chief 
has devifed a particular fyftem of religion and rites, 
which have no fimilarity with thofe of the Tonquinele, 

In the houfes of the priefts their gods deliver cracks* 

c 
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A great noife announces their arrival ; and thefe moun- 
taineers, who, while waiting for them, pafs the time in 
drinking and dancing, immediately fend forth loud 
ftiouts of joy, which are more like howlings than ac- 
clamations : they cry out, " Father ! art tbou already 
<c come?" A voice then anfwers, " Be of good cheer^ my 
Ci children, eat, drink , and rejoice ; it is I tvho procure you 
c * all thofe advantages you enjoy." After thefe words, to 
which they liflen with filence, they again return to 
their drinking. The gods now become thirfty in their 



turn, and alk for fomething to drink ; vafes ornamented 
with flowers are immediately prepared, which the prieft 
receives to carry them to the gods ; for he is the only 
perfon permitted to approach to, or converfe with them. 

They have one god who is reprefented with a bald 
head, and an unlucky countenance, which infpires hor- 



ror. This deity never attends affemblies with the reft, 
to receive the homage of his worfhippers, becaufe he is 
continually employed in conducting the fouls of the 

* 

dead to the other world. Sometimes this god prevents 
a foul from quitting the country, efpecially if it be that 



> 




of a young man ; in fuch cafe he plunges it into a lake 
where it remains until it is purified ; but if this foul is 
not tractable, and refifts the will of the god, he falls in a 
paflion, tears it to pieces, and throws it into another 

, where it remains without hopes of ever being 
liberated. 

i 

The common opinion of the Paradife of thefe moun- 

■ 

taineers is, that a great quantity of large trees are found 
there, which diftil a kind of gum, with which the fouls 
are nourifhed ; together with delicious honey, and fifh 

of a prodigious fise j and that apes are alfo placed there 
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to amufe the dead; and an eagle fufficiently large to 



ftieiter all Paradife from the heat of the fun, by h 

tended wings 




The whole*country of Tong-king enjoys a fertile foil 7 
and a healthlul and temperate climate. Bcfides the rice 



common to the reft of India, and which they cultivate 
in the lame manner, it produces five other kinds. The 
firft a /mail rice, the grain of which is long, thin, and 
transparent ; the fecond is a long, thick rice, the grain 
of which is round \ the third is red rice, fo called be- 
caufe its grain is covered with a reddiih-coloured pel- 
licle. Thefe three kinds of rice require much water 
and never grow but in lands frequently overflowed. 

The dry rice, as it is called, from its growing in a dry- 
foil, and having no occafion for any w r ater but what falls 
from the heavens, is of two kinds, both producing a 
grain as white as fnow, and which conftitute the prin- 
cipal article of the Tonquinefe trade with China. Nei- 
ther of thefe fpecies are ever cultivated but on the hills 
and mountains, where they are fown in the fame man- 
ner as European wheat, about the end of December or 



3 



beginning of January, at which time the rainy feafoa 



ends. This rice is generally three months on the ground 
aud is very productive. 

The Tonquinefe employ a fpecies of buffaloes in th 



agriculture, which are very large, and more vigor* 
than oxen in warm countries ; and extricate themfcl 
with lefs difficulty from the dirt and clay. They 
no occafion for any machines to inundate their fields, a 
chain of mountains hanging over their plains, from one 

$xi$ Qf the kingdom to the other, abound with fprings 
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and rivulets, that in their natural courfe water their 

grounds. 




Another important obje£k of cultivation in Ton 
ting is thefugar cane, of which the country produces 
two kinds ; the one large, growing exceedingly high, 
with its joints at a great diftance from each other ; it 
always appears green, and contains abundance of juice. 
The other is f mailer and (horter ; when ripe, it is of a 

yellow colour ; it affords lefs liquor than the firft, but 
this liquor abounds with more fugar. 

The Tonquinefe have but few good fruits ; the beft 
are pine-apples, oranges, and a fpecies of red figs, 
much efteemed. They have alfo a fpecies of figs much 
refembling thofe of Provence, both in tafte and figure : 

thefe figs, inftead of growing on the branches, fpring 

up from the root of the tree, and fometimes in fuch 

abundance that twenty men might eafily fatisfy their 
hunger with them. 

There are feveral large trees in Tong-king, the bran- 
ches of which are covered with flowers, but bear nei- 
ther leaves nor fruit. There is another kind, the bran- 
ches of which bend naturally down to the earth, where 

they take root, and from which other trees fpring up 
and incline in like manner. 

The Tonquinefe alfo cultivate the mulberry and var- 
nim trees, cotton, tea, indigo, fafFron and pepper ; they 
have few greens, and feem to have lefs defire of pro- 
curing them ; they neglefl: the vine, though it is the 

natural production of their country ; but they employ 
great care in raifing a plant called tfai 9 which, being 
put into a ftate of fermentation, throws up a fcutn of 

a green colour, of great ufe in dying, giving a beauti 
fill and durable green* 



9 
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Elephants are very common in long-king, and many 

of them are kept for the ufe of the king. Neither 
lions nor Iheep are feen throughout the kingdom ; but 



there are a prodigious number of flags, bears, tygers, 



and apes. Among the birds of this country is a fpecies 
of goldfinch, which, for the melody of its fong is dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the celejlial bird ; its eyes 
fparkle like the moft brilliant ruby ; it has a round 

1 

and pointed bill, an azure ring round its neck, and a 
tuft of party-coloured feathers on its head. Its wings, 
when it is perched, appear variegated with beautiful 
fliades of blue, green and yellow. It makes its neft in 
clofe thickets, and breeds twice a year ; it conceals it 

felf in time of rain ; but, as foon as.the rays of the fun 
begin to dart through the clouds it immediately quits 

its retreat, and, by its warbling, proclaims to the la 



bourers the return of fine weather. This bird is faid 
to be a mortal enemy to the bo-kien, another Angular 
bird, which is found in marines. As foon as it perceives 
the ho-kien, the feathers of its neck ftand ere<3:, it ex- 

♦ 

tends and agitates its wings, opens its bill, and makes a 
noife like the biffing of a ferpent ; its attitude is that of 
a bird ready to d-rt on its prey, and its whole body in- 
dicates a kind of terror, mixed with fury ; but whether 
it be, that it feels the inferiority of its ftrength, or whe- 
ther fuch is its inftinft, it only looks at its enemy with 
a fixed arid difordered eye, without offering an attack. 

This country abounds with game of all kinds, fuch 
as ftags, antelopes, wild goats, peacocks, hares, phea- 
fants, &c. Every perfon is free to hunt, but the di- 
verfion is dangerous, on account of the elephants, 

rtunocerofcs, tygers, and other voracious animals which 
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inhabit the forefts. The domeflic animals raifed here, 

4 

are horfes, for travelling ; buffaloes, for tilling the 
ground, oxen, hogs, goats, fowls, geefe and ducks. 



COCHIN-CHINA 



We have already mentioned, that Cochin-china had 
a lhare in the early revolutions of Tong-king ; that 
fubjefl: at firft to the Chinefe government, engaged af- 
terwards in rebellion, and expofed to different ufurpei 
thefe two flates had been compelled to return to their 
former dependence, after the fuccefsful expedition of 
general Mayven, about the year 50 of the Chriftian 
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a^ra. The imperial authority, after its re-eftablifhment 
fubfifted in Cochin-china till the year 263, when a no- 
bleman, named Kulien, undertook to free his country* 
from a foreign yoke. He caufed the Chinefe governor 
to be maflacred, and ufurped the throne, of which he 
afterwards retained peaceful poffeflion. His grandfon 
Fan-y, during his reign adopted a Have, named Ouen, 
born at Kouang-nang in Tong-king, whom he caufed to 
affume the name of Fanouen. This foreigner, admit- 
ted into the royal family, acquired foon, by this adop- 
tion and his intrigues, an unlimited power, and after 
the death of his benefactor, he feized the throne. To 

1 

fignalize the commencement of his reign, and to gain 
the efteem of his fubjedts, he entered Tong-king at the 
head of an army in the year 347, took poffeflion of 
Kouang-nan, his native country, and ravaged all the ter- 
ritories of Tfin-hoa. 

^The defcendants of this fuccefsful ufurper kept pof- 
feflion of the throne of Cochin-china until 653. But 

we have little information, refpe&ing . the rejgas of the 
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different princes : we only know, that they were very 
punctual in paying their tribute to the emperors. The 
Chinefe hiftory is equally defective with regard to the. 
fucceeding kings, we learn little of Cochin-china, till 
1179, when the prince who filled the throne turned his 
arms againft Camboya, entered it at the head of an ar- 
my, and committed great deveflations. The king of 
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Camboya diffembled his refentment, that he might put 
himfelf into a better flate of obtaining revenge. He 
paft eighteen years, without any aft ofhoftility ; but, in 

1 197, ' he attacked the king of Cochin-china, made him 
prifoner, and dethroned him ; and, after ravaging his 
territories, eftablifhed a lord of Camboya on th 
but this change of government did not long fubfift. 

The king of Cochin-china having learned in 1280 
that the Mogul Tartars were become matters of Ch 
fent without delay to the new emperor, deputies loaded 
with prefents, in order to pay that prince homage. 
Thefe deputies were honourably received ; but the em 
peror did not content himfelf with this tribute ; he car- 
ried his pretenfions farther ; and fent fame of the gran- 
dees of this court to Cochin-china, to form a tribunal 
which alone mould be entrufted with the government 
of the kingdom. About two years afterwards, Pouti 
the kines fon, fired with indignation at feeing 



9 



cilof foreigners' give laws to his country, refufed to ac- 
knowledge their authority, and prevailed on his father 
toimprifon the grandees who by order of the emperor 
cornpofed this tribunal. 

As foon as the emperor was informed of this outrage, 
he caufed a fleet to be equiped in the ports of the pro- 
vince of Canton^ ia which he embarked a number c 
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Tartar and Chinefe troops under the command of So** 
tou. This fleet arrived at Cochin-china in 1284. So- 
tou landed his army, marched towards the capital, and 
made himfelf matter of it. The king and his fons, 



took refuge in the mountains ; from whence they dis- 
patched fecret orders, to affemble large bodies of troops 

in different places, while they fortified themidves in a 
fmaJl town, the gates of which were defended by fome 



ftrong works, and batteries of 



They then pri 



vately put to death all the Tartars and Chinefe lords 
who compofed the tribunal eftablifhed by the emperor ; 
and their whole aim was direfted to amufe Sotou, and 
to deftroy his army. With this defign they fent him 
rich prefents for himfelf and his troops, and at the fame 
time affured him, that for the future they would com- 
ply with the will of the emperor. 

Sotou fuffered himfelf to be deceived by this appa- 

rent fubmiffion ; but, being foon after informed by a 
deferter, of the maflacre of the Tartar and Chinefe no- 
bility, of the intrigues of the king and his fon, and of 
the march of a formidable army to cut off his retreat, 
he perceived that he had no time to lofe ; he therefore 
made his troops advance, and laid clofe fiege to the forti- 
fied town. The attack and defence were equally refo- 
lute ; but the disadvantage of the ground, and the ob- 
ftinate refiftance of the befieged, having occafioned a 
great flaughter among his troops, Sotou thought it pru 
dent to retire, left he fhould lofe his whole army. 

The king of Cochin-china, to gain time, now fent a 
deputation to the Emperor of fome of the grandees of 
his court, to affure him of his refpe&ful fubmiffion; 

but the bad fuccefs of the expedition had fo chagrined 



\ 
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the Chinefe monarch, that he refufed to admit the am- 

bafladors to his prefence, and gave orders to his fern, 
to aflemble an army, and to lead them in perfon againft 
the king of Cochin-china. Sotou was commanded at 
the fame time to join the prince, and a£t under his 
command. All thefe preparations ended in a few acts 
of hoftility, and fome ravages committed by the troops 
of Sotou : the emperor Chi-tfou died before he could 
revenge himfelf, and the kings of Cochin-china main 
tained their independence, by paying the ufual tribute 
which they ftili fend to the emperor. 

The Mogul Tartars being expelled from China, 
-new emperor fent notice to the king of Cochin-ch 
of his acceflion to the throne, and, what had until tha 
time been without example, caufed facrifices to be offer 
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ed up in honour of the fpirits of mountains, foreft* 
and rivers. Itataha, who was then reigning, fent his 
tribute to the new monarch, from whom he received 

i 

in return magnificent prefents. But the friendfhip 
between thefe two courts did not long fubfift. 

About the year 1380 the king of Cochin-china, con- 
trary to the advice, and even orders of the emperor 9 
invaded the territories of Tong-king. This war em- 
ployed the reft of his reign, and continued under thole 



of his fuccefTors, for it was not terminated until 1471, 
when, after a defperate and decifive battle, the king of 
Tong-king became abfolute matter of Cochin-china. 
His enemy had expofed .himfelf too much in battle ; 



he was, therefore, taken prifoner, and the whale coun- 
try was obliged to fubmit to the conqueror. 

The Chinefe hiftorians fpeak little of Cochin-china 

# 

after this revolution : we however know, that it again 
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recovered its independence, and continued afterwards 
to be governed, as it is at prefent, by its own kings, 
In 1 67 1 the Tonquinefe fet on foot an expedition againft 
this country. An army of eighty thoufand effeSive 
men feemed to pro mile fuccefs and an eafy conqueft ; 
the troops of Cochin-china amounting only to twenty- 
five thoufand. The two armies met and engaged, and 
the battle continued three dayfe ; but, notwithftanding 
their fuperiority in number, the Tonquinefe loft feven- 
teen thoufand men, and the enemy gained a complete 
victory. Since that time, the Tonquinefe have re- 
mained peaceably within their own boundaries, while 
Cochin-china has aggrandized herfelf by fubduing the 
mountaineers, and even the kings of Tliampa and 
Camboya, whom flie has compelled to become tribu- 
taries to her. 

The people of Cochin-china have a common origin 
with the Tonquinefe, and they differ very little in their 
manner of living, laws and cuftoms, which they have 
in a great part borrowed from the Chinefe. 

In four iflands fituated near the coafts of this coun- 
try are found thofe celebrated nefts fo much fought 
after for feafoning ragouts. To the eaft of thefe ifles, 
there are five others, that are fmaller, where prodigious 
numbers of turtles are found, the flefli of which is ex* 
ceedingly delicate. 

The articles of trade in mod efteem, and for which 
there is readied fale at Cochin-china, are faltpetre, firl- 
phur, lead, fine cloths, barred or flowered chints. 
Pearls, amber and coral were formerly in great requeft 
there; but at prefent the two laft only are faleable* 

4Rd thisis not the cafe, unlefs the beads of coral are 
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round, well polifhed, and of a beautiful red colour- 
The amber muft be extremely clear, the beads of an 
equal fize, and not larger than an ordinary nut. The 
principal exports of Cochin-china, are filks, fugar, 
ebony and Calamba-wood, thofe nefts before mentioned, 
gold in duft or in bars? which fells for only ten times 



its weight in filver ; and Jaftly, copper and porcelain, 
tranfported thither from China and Japan. 

European merchants complain of the demands made 
in this country for entrance, clearance and anchorage*. 



Thefe duties, however, amount to only four per cent. 
On the arrival of afhip, nothing can be removed from 
her until {he has been infpected ; the cuftom-houfe of- 
ficers unload her, weigh, and count the fmallefl: pieces, 
and take poffcffion of what they find mo ft valuable, in 
order to fend it to tricking, who keeps what he thinks 
proper, and returns the value. If the king only took 
this liberty, no great lofs would enfue ; but it is faid, 
that the grandees of the court follow his example, while 
they are not quite fo pun&u^l in their payments. The 
prime articlesbeing thus difpofed of, the ordinary good? 
fcarce find a purchafer. 

TSiis inconvenience though unavoidable, does not how- 
ever appear to be without remedy. When the Dutch fent 
to Cochin-china, from Surat and CoromandeL vefiels 



loaded with cloths, lead and faltpetre, their cargoes 
were fuffered to remain entire, becaufe they had taken 
the precaution to pay every year a certain fum for each 
veffel that entered. Other nations midit have had re- 

« m 

courfe to the fame expedient ; but, by attempting to 

free themfelves from a fmall duty, which it would^ 



I 
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perhaps have been prudent to pay, they gave a ftab to 



tneir commerce. 




The Japanefe coin is the only money current in 
Cochin-china : it is paid and received by weight. The 
money of the country is copper, as large as our 
common counters, of a round figure, with a hole 
in the middle, by which it may be ftrung in the fame 
anner as beads. 

There is no country where merchants are more liable 
be deceived with regard to the value of money; 
the pieces being unequal in figure and quality, and the 
difficulty of determining their value, which is regu- 
lated only by a few characters that are ftampt upon 
them is great- Prudence, therefore, requires that they 
fhould have honed and fkilful people to afcertain the 
value of thefe pieces, btherwife they run a rifque of 
becoming dupes to the merchants of Cochin-china, who 
33iake a merit of being able to cheat an European. 




THIBET. 

Thibet is known under different names, the Chinefc 
call it Tfang ; the Tartars, Barantola, Bouttan, and 
Tangout, and both diftinguiffi it alfo by the name of 
the kingdom of Lafa, becaufe it is in the country of 
Lafa that the dalai lama keeps his court. This 
kingdom is reckoned to be nineteen hundred and 
twenty miles in extent from eaft to weft, and nineteen 
hundred and fifty from north to fouth. It is enclofed 
by the country of Kokonor, the provinces of Se-tchuen 
and Yun-nan,, the kingdom of Ava, the ftates of the 
Mogul, Bukaria, and the great defert of Cobi. 

We learn nothing certain or diftincl: of the hiftory 

of Thibet, till about the year 420 j; when, we are told. 
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that a prince known by the title of Toufan, fubdued 
the provinces of Chen-fi and Se-tchuen, and extended 
his conquefts, fo as to make himfelf mafter of Thibet, 
where this conqueror and his fucceffors reigned for 
more than' a century without having any conirnunicar. 
tion with China. 

Long-han, a Toufan, prince and fovereign of Thibet, 
about the year 634, fent ambafiadors to China. Seven 



years after, the fame prince efpoufed the emperor's 
daughter ; and this alliance added fo much to his 
power, that he was enabled to fubjugate all the nations 
to the weft of China. This power of the Toufan 



princes fubfifted for near two hundred years ; but it 




gradually declined, and was alrnoft entirely cnnihilat 
about the year 907, towards the end of the dyriafty of 
Tang. Several fmail ftates were- then formed in Thil 



The priefts infenfibly became poffelfed of vafi: domains ; 
and the fuperiors of feveral monafteries, by degrees, 
rendered themfelves fo powerful, that they exercifed 
an authority almoft fovereign within their diftricts. 
It however is evident, that there wss ahvavs a prince 

7 J x 

who had the title of King of Thibet ; and under the 
dynafty of Song, they were tributary to China. 

Thibet continued to decline more and more, until 
Chi-tfou, firft emperor of the dynafty of Yven, divided 
the country into feveral provinces, the principal of 
which was OurTe-hang, the moft fertile part of Thibet, 
and that which enjoyed the mildeft climate. In this 
province Lafa, now become the ordinary refidence of 
the fovereign lama, is fituated. There was then in 
Ouffe-hang a bonze, or prieft, named PafTepa. Th 2 

emperor conferred on him the title of prince, honoured 
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him with a golden feal, and permitted him to eftablift 
tribunals in the country of Ouffe-hang, and other parts 
of Thibet. He obtained alfo the titles of tutor to the 
emperor, doctor of the empire, head of the law, and 



even that of ouang, which fignifies king or prince 
His fucceffors were honoured with the fame titles, and 
were, like him, tributary to the emperors of China. 

In 1 41 4, about the middle of the reign of Yong-bj 
eight other bonzes received the title of ouang, with the 
fame prerogatives as thofe before mentioned. -They 
were ftyled great doctors, mafters of the law, and zea- 
lous propagators of that law ; but thefe pompous titles 
did not exempt them from paying the tribute which 
had been impofed on them. 

The bonzes of Thibet, about the year 1426, affumed 
the title of grand lamas, and the mod powerful among 

* 

them, named Tfong-kepa, made Lafa the place of his 
refidence, and was acknowledged chief of all the lamas. 
His fucceflbr appointed a typa or prime minifter, whom 
he entrufted with the government of his ftates, and the 
next in order was the firft who took the diftinguifhed 

* 

title of dalai lama, by which he was raifed far above the 
reft ; for dalai fignifies morally and phyfically extend- 
ed, great, and almoft without bounds. 

The lama princes were not yet however fole fove* 
reigns of Thibet. About the beginning of the laft 
century, a prince named Tfang-pa-han, pofi r efi r ed great 
part of it, to the weft of Lafa. His power extended as 
far as the fources of the Ganges, and oyer the country 
of Sirinigar watered by the fame river. Father An 
drada, a Jefuit, who in 1624 was at the court of this 

prince, affures us, that he was a zealous protestor of 
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the Chriftian religion, and that he feemed greatly in- 
clined to embrace it. The T artar hiftory of the fame 

corroborates this circumftance : for it relates. 
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that this prince defpifed the lamas, abandoned the law 
of Fo 9 and fought every opportunity of deftroying it. 
The dalai lama, incenfed at not receiving the homage 
of 'i fang-pa-han, formed a league with the Tartars of 
Kokonor, whofe prince, named Kouchi, entered Thi- 
bet at the head of a powerful army, attacked T fang-pa- 
han, defeated and took him prifoner, and, fome time 
after, caufed him to be put to death. To this Tartar 
prince the dalai lama was indebted for his fovereignty 
over all T hibet, for far from appropriating to himfelf 
the fruits of his victory, Kouchi "declared himfelf a vaf- 
fal of the lama, and received from him the title of han 
which he had never before enjoyed. This prince, to 
continue his protection to the lama, and fecure to him 
the quiet polfeffion of his new conquefts, eftabliflied 
himfelf, together with his troops, in the neighbourhood 
of Lafa. His fons had no great inclination for return- 
ing to a country that their father had abandoned : they 
therefore followed his example, and remained in Thibet. 

In 1642 the dalai lama fent ambafTadors to Tfong-te 
father to the firft emperor of the prefent dynafty of th 
Mantchew Tartars, threw himfelf under his protection 
and*paid him tribute. Ten years after, the dalai lama 
himfelf went to Pe-kin, and paid homage to the em 
peror. He was loaded with honours, received a golden 
feal and magnificent prefents from the emperor, and 
was confirmed in his title of dalai lama. 

Kang-hi, being defirous of honouring the typa or 

prime miftifter of the dalai lama, declared him a prince 
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in 1693, and granted him a golden feal. This nVml* 
fter however far from being attached to the interefts of 
the emperor, fecretly betrayed him, and feconded the 
ambitious views of Kaldan, king of the Eleuthes, who 



was a declared enemy to the Mantchew Tartars. He 
endeavoured to perfuade the grand lama not to go to 
Pe-kin, to which place the emperor had called him 5 




and when the dalai lama died, he kept that event 
fecret, that the emperor was not informed of it for a 

I 

long time afterwards. Thefe intrigues were at length 

ft 

difcovered, and in 1705, Latfa-han, prince of the Tar- 
tars of Kokonor, caufed this perfidious minifter to be 
put to death. The emperor Kang-hi fent fome of the 
grandees of his court to Thibet, to govern it, in con* 
junction with the Tartar prince, whom he loaded with 
prefcnts, and afterwards appointed a new dalai lama* 



Tchong-kar, king of the Eleuthes, in 17 14, made an 
irruption into Thibet, and committed the molt horrid 
ravages. The Tartar prince endeavouring to oppofe 
this torrent, was killed in combat ; and the celebrated 
pagod of Poutala was almoft reduced to alhes. The 
king of the Eleuthes carried away from this pagod, 
and from all the others of the country, immerife riches 
in gold, filver, copper, precious (tones, filk fluffs, &c. 
He put a great number of the lamas to the fword, and 
fent feveral of them into I artary, enclofed in facks, 
thrown acrofs the backs of camels. This prince claimed 
the fovereignty of Thibet as his right ; and ordered the 
lamas to renounce all authority over the people, to 
retire to their monafteries, and to employ themfelYCS 

only in faying their prayers* 
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. The lamas immediately fled, and difperfed themfelves 
on all fides. The dalai lama fought the protection of 
the emperor Kang-hi ; and the princes of Kokonor, 
whofexrountry had been expofed to the fame ravages, 
united with him in feeking for relief. The emperor 
immediately alfembled a numerous army, commanded, 
by experienced Tartar and Chinefe officers, and placed 
one of his fons and a grandfon at their head. This 



army marched into Kokonor, drove from thence the 
king of the Eleuthes, and entered Thibet, while ano- 
ther body of Chinefe troops penetrated thither alfo by 
the province of Se-tchue?t. 

The dalai lama was re-eft abliflied, the reft of the 
lamas were put in poffeflion of their pagods and the 
remainder of the troops of the Eleuthes made their 

efcape through the defiles of the mountains. Although 
tranquility feemed to be reftored in Thibet, the empe- 
ror commanded fome of the Tartar nobility to remain 
at Lafa and in Kokonor, to govern in his name, and 
to watch the motions of Tchong-han. The fame 
plan of conduct was adopted by the emperor Yong- 
tching, the fuccelfor of Kang-hi. Some lords of 
Thibet revolted in 1727, one of whom took the title 
of governor-general of the country, and caufed a Tar- 
tar prince of the fourth rank to be put to death. But 
thefe flight commotions were foon fuppreffed. Kien- 
long, the prefent emperor, raifed, in 1739, to the dig- 
nity of prince of the fecand rank a perfon whom the 
emperor Yong-frching, his father, had appointed viceroy 
of Thibet. Peace has been fince preferved, and it ap* 
pears to be now firmly eftablifhed, as the Thibetians 

have nothing more to fear from the incurfions c 
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* Eleuthes, who, fince 1759, have been fubjefts of the 

empire. 

The tribute which the fovereigxi of Thibet fends to 

the emperor of China confifts of gold or copper ftatues 
of the idol Fo, perfumes, amber; coral, precious ftones 
woollen ftuifs, and fword blades. The emperor, it is 



5 



fai :, alfo requires from the cialai lama a certain number 
of veflels, or fmall pitchers, filled with water from the 
Ganges. Since the latter end of the reign of Kang-hi, 
the emperor has always had fonie of this water in his 




palace, and he even carries it with him when 

travels. 

A cuftom is fan&ioned in Thibet, which permits 
women to have feveral hufbands at one time. The 



degrees of confanguinity between the hufbands are no 
obflacle to thefe unions ; for a woman may marry all 

the brothers of a family ; the children are divided 
among them ; the eldeft has the firft born, and the 
younger thofe born afterwards* 

The dalai lama does not refide in the city of Lafa, 
but on a mountain in the neighbourhood, called Pou- 

tala. On this mountain there are a number of pagods, 
the mod fumptuous of which he inhabits. He panes 
great part of his life on a kind of altar, where he fits 
motionlefs, in a crofs-legged poflure, on a large and 
magnificent cufhion, and receives, with the great eft 
gravity, the adoration, not only of the Thibeti- 
ans, but alfp of a prodigious multitude of ftran- 
gers and pious pilgrims, who undertake long and dif- 
ficult journies to go and worfliip him on their bended 
knees, and to receive his benediction. He lays his hand 

on the head of his adorer, who imagines that by 



1 
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this impofition alone, he obtains the remifiion of all 
his fins. 

Next to the Thibetians, the Tartars are the mcfc 
2ealous worfnippers of the grand lama ; they arrive in 
crowds at Poutaia, from the remoteft corners of the 
country ; and even the weakefi; of the female fex are 
not terrified by the fatigues that inseparably attend 

thefe long journies. 

This profound veneration,, which draws fo many 
people to Lafa, to proflrate themfelves at the feel of 



the grand lama, is founded on the idea of his gvea- 



power and fan&ity. They are perfuaded, that all the 
divinity of Fo 9 refides in him, that he is omriifcient, 

and omniprefent, and that he lias neither need of in- 
formation, nor occafion to a(k quefdons, in order to 
difcover the fecret thoughts of men ; that he is im- 
mortal, and that, when he appears to die, his foul and 
his divinity only change their place of refidence, and 
tranfmigrate into another body. On thefe occafions 
all their endeavours are directed to difcover the via 



where it hath pleafed him to be born again ; and evsn 
fome of the Tartar princes themfelves have aflifled in 



this fearch ; but they are obliged to be directed by 
certain lamas, who alone are acquainted with the figns 
by which the new-born god may be difcovercd,. or ra- 
ther, they only know what child the preceding daLii 




lama appointed to be his. fucceficr. 

Large pagods are common in Thibet, where the 
diftinguiflied of the lamas refrde. They affume dilfe- 

* 

rent titles of honour : but that of boutowSiozt is one of 
the molt venerable, and is never granted but to thefe 



"who are accounted living Fos* Thefe houioufious- are 
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not always* fixed to the fame place ; they have liberty 
to refide wherever they pleafe, and to chufe for their 
abode whatever fpot appears to them mod agreeable. 

The inhabitants of Thibet are not the only people 
who may attain to the dignity of lama. % Tartars, 
and Chinefe, have afpired to the priefthood, and re- 
paired to Lafa, in hopes of obtaining it. If they can 
get themfelves admitted among the difciples of the 
grand lama, the number of whom is fixed at two hun- 

dred, this admiflion is the commencement of their pro- 
xnotion, and the firfi fiep towards dignity and power ; 
for the fubaltern grand lamas are chofen from among 
thefe difciples. i he houtoudous, however, are not ac- 
knowledged as fuch until after having palfed a certain 
time in the fchool of the grand lama. "When they 
have done this, they live amidft fplendour and opulence, 
continualy furrounded by a croud of adorers, who load 
them with prefents. The lamas of Thibet are not very 
magnifkent in their drefs ; they wear only a napped 
kind of woollen fluff, called in China poulou, which is 
ufed for covering feats. The grand lama was feen at 
Lafa in 17 17 clothed in a red drefs of this fluff, having 
on his head a yellow cap, ornamented with gilding. 

Befides this cap, the lamas have feveral bonnets, or 
tiaras, that are the diftinguifhing marks of the different 
degrees of honour to which they have arrived. The 
cap which flrikes Europeans molt, has a great refem- 
blance to a bifhop's mitre : they wear it on horfeback, 
as well as on foot ; but the cloven part of this mitre 
defcends dire&ly to the middle of the forehead. The 
obligations which the office of lama impofes, are neither 

few nor trifling j but there is no one among themwb& 
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engages to difcharge them all. They divide and fiiare 
the burden. One takes the charge of obferving one 
precept, and another obliges himfelf to praclife ano- 
ther ; and fo of the reft : they, however, have certain 
common prayers, which they chaunt in concert toge- 
ther ; and they are all obliged, like priefts of many 
other perfuafions, to engage to renoun:e the. vanities 
of the world, to live in celibacy, and to have no con- 
cern with trade or commerce. The keeping of thefe 
engagements is quite a different confideration. 

The language fpoken in Thibet is almoft the fame 
as that of thofe people called Si-fans : the only differ- 
ence confifting in the acceptation of certain words, 
and fome few peculiarities of pronunciation. 

The phyficians of Thibet are not deftitute of (kill ; 
and fome of their aftronomers are acquainted with the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and able to calculate 
eclipfes ; but the lamas are in general ftupid and igno- 
rant. It is rare to find any of them who underftand 
their ancient books, or who are able to read them. 
Priefts, of all eftablifhed religions, are as a body fubjeft 




to the fame remarks in a greater or leffer degree j 
having found a fubftitute for virtue, learning an 
induftry, in the policy of princes and the credu- 
lity and fuperftition of the people. Hence, where- 
ver religion has long been eftablifhed and fupport- 
ed by law, and thus made national, the diftinguilli- 
ing chara&eriftics of its priefts, have been tyranny, vo- 

luptuoufnefs, and ignorance, with ail their train of con- 
comitant evils. There are, indeed, exceptions, but 

not fufficient to do away the caufe of this general re 
mark. 



i 
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In Thibet there are no fortified towns, or places oF 
defence. The cities, in general, are very fmali. And 
Lafa itfelf, where the dalai lama keeps his court, is ra- 
ther a celebrated temple than a city. 

COUNTRY OF H A-M I. 

Ha-mi is fttuated ttf the north-eaft of China, at the 
extremity of the great defert, called by the Chinefe 
Chamo, and the Tartars Cobi, and two hundred and 
feventy miles diftant from the moft wefterly point of the 
province of Chen-fi. This country was formerly inha- 
bited by a wandering people, named long, who are 
faid to have fent deputies to pay homage to the empe- 
ror of China, nine hundred and fifty years before the 
Chriftian era, and to have prefented fome fabres 
the way of tribute. About the end of the dynafty 
of Tcheou, thefe people fell under the dominion of the 
Hiong-nou, who appear to have been the fame as the 
Huns, at that time a formidable nation. Under the 
following dynafties this country experienced various re- 
volutions and viciilitudes, it was fometimes united to 
the province of Chen-fi, and fometimes not only inde- 
pendent of it, but even of the whole empire. The fi- 
tuation of thefe' people, feperated by vaft deferts from 
China, muft have greatly contributed to facilitate thefe 
revolutions. In 6 10 all the tributary ftates of the em- 
pire having revolted, that of Ha-mi followed their ex- 
ample ; but it again fubmitted to the yoke under Tai- 
tfong, fecond emperor of the dynafty of Tang, who 
fent one of his generals with an army to reduce it. 
This prince paid particular attention to his new con- 
quer]:. He divided it into three diftri&s, and connected 

its civil and military government in fuch a manner witfe 
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that of the province of Chen-fi, that tranquility pre- 
vailed during his reign, and feveral of thofe that foU 
lowed. The emperors, prior to the reign of Tai-tfong, 
imported a conliderable quantity of wine into China 
from the Ha-mi ; but, Tai-tfong, having fob due d the king- 
dom of Ha-mi, ordered vine-plants of the fpecies called majou, 
to be removed to China, and planted in his gardens , and got 
fome perfons inftrutled in the manner of making ibis wind 9 
the ufe of which proved peculiarly ferviceable to bi?n. 

Luxury having weakened the dynafty of Targ, the 
Mahometants, who had made a rapid pro^rc-k in the 
countries fituated between Perfia, Gobi, and the Cafpian 
fea, advanced as far as Ha-mi, and completed its con- 
quer!:. After this event, this country had princes of its 




> 



own, but dependent on the Tartars, who fucceffive 
ruled thefe immenfe regions. The Turn, or Tartar em 
perors, again united the country of Ha-mi to the pro 

vince of Chen-fi; and this union fublifted until 1360 
at which time the emperor formed it into a kingdom, 
on condition of its princes doing homage and paying 
tribute \ and in 1404, the king of Ha-mi was honoured 
with a new title and a golden feal. After a cont'eft of 
feveral years for the fucceffion to the throne, this king- 
dom fell a prey to the king of Tou-eidh-fan. This yoke 



foon becoming uneafy, the people of Ha-mi revolted 

from their new mafters, and made conquefts from them 
in their turn, Since this epocha, the country of Ha-mi 
has been fucceflively expofed to anarchy, or governed 
by its own princes. The prince who filled the throne 
in 1696, acknowledged himfelf a vafial to the empire 
of China* and fent as tribute to Pe-kin, camals, horfes 



and fabres. &ahg«hx received his homage with the 
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ufual ceremonies, and publifhed a diploma, which efta« 
b iihed the rank that the king of Ha-mi mould hold 

9 

among the tributary princes, the time when he fhould 
come to render homage, the nature of the prefent ne- 
ceiTary for his tribute, the number of auxiliaries he 
was bound to furnilh in time of war, and the manner 
of his appointing a fucceffor. All thefe regulation* 
have fubfifted till the prefent time. 

The country of Ha-mi, though furroundedby deferts > 
is one of the mod delightful in the world. The foil 
produces an abundance of grain, fruits, leguminous 
plants, and pafture of every kind ; and the rice which 
gtows here, is particularly efteemed in China j pome* 
granates, oranges, peaches, raifins and prunes have 
here a moft exquifite tafte ; but there is no fruit more 
delicate or more in requeft than the melon of Ha-mi, 
which are ca- ried to Pe-kin, for the emperor's table. 
Thefe melons are much more wholefome than thofe of 
Europe, and have this Angular property, that they 
may be kept frefii during great part of the winter. 

But the moft ufeful and moft eftemed production of 
the country of Ha-mi, is its dried raifins, which are of 
two kinds. The firft, which are much ufed in the Chi- 
nefe medicine, feem to have a perfect refemblance to 
thofe known in Europe by the name of Corinthian. 
The fecond, which are in much greater requeft for the 
table, are fmaller and more delicate than thofe of Pro- 



vence. 



Some of the emperors have caufed plants to be tranf 
ported from Ha-mi to Pe-kin, and planted in the gar- 
dens of the palace. As thefe plants have been culti- 
vated with extraordinary care, they have perfe&ly fuo 
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ceeded, and the raifins produced by them are exceed- 
ingly fweet, and have a moft exquifite flavour. 

Although the country of Ha-mi, the latitude of which 
is 42 0 53' 20", lies farther towards the north than feve- 
ral of the provinces of France, we are affured, that its 

r 

climate is more favourable to the culture of vine 
that its grapes are far fuperior. At Ha-mi it never 
rains, and even dew and fogs are fcarcely ever feen : 
the country is watered only by the fnow which falls in 
winter, and by the water of this fnow^when melted, 
which is collected at the bottoms of the mountains, and 

preferved with great care* 

The method of drying grapes in Ha-mi is more Am- 
ple than that practifed in the provinces of China, 
The people of Chen-fi hold them over the fleam of hot 
wine, and often boil them a few feconds in wine in 
which a little clarified honey has been diluted. In the 
kingdom of Ha-mi they wait until the grapes are quite 
ripe ; they. then expofe them to the fchorching rays of 
the fun ; afterwards pick them, arid leave them in that 
manner until they are quite dry. Thefe grapes be- 
come mrivelled, without lofing any of their fubftance, 
and without growing flat. 

The kingdom of Ha-mi contains a great number of 
villages and hamlets ; but it has, properly, only one 

1 

city, which is its capital, and has the fame name as 
the country. 

It is furrounded by lofty walls, a mile and a half in 
circumference, and has two beautiful gates, one front- 
ing the eaft, and the other the weft. The ftreets of 
this city are ftraight and well laid out ; but the houfes, 
which contain only a ground-floor, and are for the 

moft part conftru&ed of earth, make very little Jhew ; 
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however, the ferenity of the Iky and the gbodnefs of 



its fituation, in a beautiful "plain, watered by a river 
and furrounded by mountains, which alfo fhelter i 
from the north winds, renders it a moft delightful and 
agreeable refidence. On whatever fide it is approached,, 
gardens are feen, which contain every thing that a 
fertile and cultivated foil in the mildeft climates can 
produce. The furrounding. fields are enchanting ; but 
they do not extend far ; for on feveral fides they ter- 
minate in plains, where a number of beautiful horfes are 



fed, and a fpecies of fiieep, which have large fiat tails 



that fometimes weigh three pounds. The country of 
Ha-mi appears to be abundant in fofiils and valuable 
minerals : the Chinefe have, for a long time, procured 
diamonds and gold from it, and at prefent, it fupplies 

them with a kind of agate, on which they fet a great 
value. The inhabitants of this fmall ftate, are brave, 



capable of enduring fatigue, very dexterous in all bo- 
dily exercifes, and make excellent foldiers ; but they 

are fickle and foon irritated j. and, when in a paflion 3 
are extremely ferocious and fanguinary. 

ISLES OF LIEOU-KIEOIL 
Thefe ifles form a powerful and extenfive empire, 
the inhabitants of which are civilized, and ought not 
to be confounded with other favage nations difperfed 
throughout the iflands of Afia.. The emperor Kang- 
hi refolved to fend an ambaffador to the king of Lieou- 
kieou, and for this purpofc chofe one of the great 
doftors of the empire named Su-pao-koang. This 

4 

Teamed man departed from China in 1719, returned to 



Pekin in 1720, and in the year following, caufed 



relation of his voyage to be publifhed in two volumes 
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In the firft of thefe, he gives a particular defcription of 



the ifles of Lieou-kieou ; and what he relates appears 
to be worthy of credit, for he examined, as he hiinfelf 
fays, according to the orders of the emperor, whatever 
le found curious or interefting, refpefting the number, 
fituation and productions of thefe ifles ; as alfo the hif- 
tory, religion, manners and cuftoms of the people who 
inhabit them. 

Thefe ifles are fituated between Corea, Formofa and 

Japan, and are in number thirty-fix. The principal 

and lafgeft is called Lieou-kieou ; the red have each x 
particular name. The large ifland extends from north 




to fouth almofl one hundred and fifty-two miles, and 
forty-four from eaft to weft. Tho fouth-eaft part o 

the ifland, where the court refides, is called Cheouli, 

1 

and here Kint-ching, the capital city, is fituated. The 



king's palace, which is reckoned to be twelve miles in 
circumference, is built on a neighbouring mountain.. 
It has four gates, correfponding to the four cardinal 
points ; and that which fronts the weft, forms the grand 
entry. The view which this palace commands is de- 
lightful ; it reaches as far as the port of Napa-kian 
at the diftance of four miles, to the city of Kint-ching 
and to a great number of other cities, towns, villi 

palaces, temples, monafteries, gardens, and pleafure 
houfes. 

1 

According to thefe iflanders, the origin of their em* 
pire is loft in the remoteft antiquity. They reckon 
twenty-five fucceflive dynafties, comprehending a pe 
riod of more than eighteen thoufand years. It is how- 
ever certain, that the exiftence of the country called 



Xaeou-kieou was not known in China before the yea* 
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605 of the Chriftian era* It was in the courfe of that 
year, that one of the emperors of the dynafty of Soui, 



having heard of thefe ifles, fent fome Chinefe thither ^ 
but their expedition pro\ed fruitlefs, as the want of 
interpreters prevented them from acquiring that know- 
ledge which was the object of their voyage. They how- 
ever brought fome of the iflanders with them to Sigan. 
fou, the capital of the province of Chen-fi, and the 
ufual refidence of the emperors of the dynafty of Soui. 
An ambaffador from the king of Japan being then at 
the Chinefe court, he and his attendants immediately 
knew the ftrangers to be natives of Lieou-kieou ; but 
they fpoke of thefe ifles as of a miferable and wretched 
country, the inhabitants of which had never been civil- 
ized. The emperor however learned that from the 
province of Fo-kien a fhip might reach the largeft of 
thefe iflands in five days* 

On this information, he fent Ikilful men,, accompa- 
nied by inter prefers, to fummon the prince to do homage 
and to pay him tribute. This propolai was very un- 
gracioufly received : the king of Lieou-kieou fent back 
the Chinefe, telling them, fternly, that he acknowledged 
no prince for his fuperior. This anfwer irritated the 
emperor, who caufed a fleet to be immediately equip- 
ped in Fo-kien, in which he embarked ten thoufand 
anen. This fleet fet faiF, and arrived in fafety at the 
port of Napa-kiang. The army, fpite of every effort 
made by the natives, landed on the ifland ; and the 
king, who had put himfelf at the head of his troops 
to oppofe the enemy, having fallen in battle, the Chi- 
nefe pillaged, facked and burnt the royal city, made. 

^upwards of five thoufand flaves a and returned to China.. 
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Such is the dreadful confequence of power centering in 

the hands of one man. 

The emperors of the dynafty of Tang, thofe of the 
y>rt dynafties that followed, and thofe of the dynafty 
of Song, although they were fully informed of every 
thing relpedting the Lieou-kieou ifl^s, however made 
no attempts, to render them tributary. In 1291, Chi- 
tfou, emperor of the clynafty of Yven, revived the pre- 
tentions of his predecefTors, and fitted out a fleet to 
fubdue thefe iflands ; but fchemes of conquefts had, 
from * difaftar that befcl their army in an expedition 

againit Japan, became difagreeable to the Chinefe* 
The fleet therefore went no farther than the ifles of 

Pong-hou, and the weflern coaft of turmofa, from 

whence, under divers pretences, it returned to the ports 

of Fo-kien. 

In 1372, under the reign of Hong-vou, founder of 

the dynafty of Ming, thefe ifla.ds however fubmitted 
voluntarily to the C.hinefe government. Hong-vou 
had fent one of the grandees of his court to the king of 

Lieou-kieou, to inform him of his acceffion to the 
throne. This nobleman had received particular inftruc- 
tions refpecling this commiflion, and he acquitted him- 
felfwith the prudence and addrefs cf an able rninifter. 
In a private audience, which he had with the king, he 

exhorted him to declare himfeif a tributarv of the em- 
pire, and laid before him the advantages he would 

derive from this ftep. His reafoning, fupportcd by the 
force of his natural eloquence, made fo much impref- 
fion on the mind of the king, that he embraced the pro- 
pofal, and fent immediately to the emperor to demand 

1 

the inveftiture of his ftates. 
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Hong-vou received his envoys in a magnificent maai 
ner, and loaded them with prefents. Tfay-tou was 
folemnly declared a vaflal of the empire ; and the em- 
peror, after having received his firft tribute, confifting 
of valuable horfes, aromatic wood, fulphur, copper, 
tin, &c. fent him a golden feal, and confirmed the 
choice he had made of one of his fons for fucceffor. 
The emperor afterwards fent thirty-fix families, chiefly 
from the province of Fo-kien, to Lieou-kieou. Tfay- 
tou received them, affigned them lands near the port 
of Napa-kiang, and appointed certain revenues fof their 
ufe, and Hong-vou alfo made them confiderable remit- 
tances. Thefe families firft introduced into Lieou- 
kieou the language of the Chinefe, the ufe of their 
characters, and the ceremonies praclifed in honour of 
Confucius. On the other hand, the fons of feveral of 
the grandees of the court of Tfay-tou were fent to Nan- 
king, to fludy Chinefe in the imperial college, where 
they were treated with diftin&ion, and maintained at 
the emperor's expence. 

The ifles of Lieou-kieou had neither iron nor porce- 
lain. Hong-vou fupplied this want, by caufing a great 
number of utenfils and inftruments of iron, to be made 
and fent thither, together with a quantity of porcelain 
vefTels. Commerce, navigation, and the arts foon 
egan to flourifli. And thefe iflanders learned to can: 




bells for their temples, to manufacture paper and the 
fineft fluffs, and to make porcelain, with which they 
had been fupplied before fron Japan. 

The revolution which placed the Tartars on the im- 
perial throne of China, produced no change in the con* 
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duct of the kings of Lieou-kieou. Chang-tche, who 
was then reigning fent ambaffadors to acknowledge 
Chun-tchi, and received a Teal from him, on which 
were engraven forne Tartar characters. It was then 
fettled, that the king of Lieou-kieou fhould pay his 
tribute only, every two years, and that the number of 
perfons in the train of his envoys fhould not exceed 
one hundred and fifty* 

The emperor Kang-hi paid more attention to thefe 
ifles than any of his predeceffors. He caufed a fuperb 



pa 



lace to be erected in honour of Confucius, and a 



college, where he maintained proper perfons to teach 
the fciences and the Chinefe characters. He inftituted 
examinations for the different degrees of the literati, and 
he ordained, that the king of Lieou-kiou fhould never 

■ 

fend in tribute, rofe wood, cloves, or any other produc- 
tion which was not really of the growth of the coun- 
try ; but, that he fhould fend a fixed quantity of ful- 

phur, copper, tin, fhells, and mother of pearl, which 
is remarkably plenty in thefe iflands. He permitted, 
that, befides the ufual tribute, he might prefent him 
horfe-furniture, piftol-cafes, and other things of the 
fame kind, which thefe iflanders are faid to manufacture 
with great tafte and neatnefs. 

It is near a thoufand years fince the bonzes of China 
introduced into Lieou-kieou the worfhip of Fo, and the 
principal books belonging to their feet. This worfhip 
is at prefent, the eflablifhed religion of the country- 
There is likewife in the capital, a magnificent temple, 
erected in honour of another idol, borrowed from the 



Chinefe, named Tien-fey, which fignifies cckftial queen> 9 
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Tbefe iflanders never make promifes or fwear but be* 
fore their idols. When they have occafiori to do this, 
they burn perfumes, prefent fruits, and ftand refpeftfully 
before fome (tone, which they call to witnefs the fo- 
lemnity of their engagements. Numbers of ftones are 
to be feen in the courts of their tempes, in mod pub- 
lic places, and upon their mountains, which are en- 
tirely appropriated to this purpofe. They have alfo 
among them women confecrated for the worfhip of 

fpirits, who are fuppofed to have great influ*nce over 
thefe beings. They are further employed in vifiting 
the fick, diitributing medicines, and reciting prayers 
for their recovery. 

They refpecl the dead as much as the Chinefe, and 
they are equally ceremonious in wearing mourning ; 
but their funerals are neither fo pompous, nor fo ex- 
penfive. Their coffins are of an hexagonal or octago- 
nal figure, three or four feet high j and they burn the 

flefh of the bodies of their dead, preferving only the 

bones. 

Families are diftinguifhed in Lieou-kieou by fur- 
names, as in China ; but a man and a woman of the 
fame furname cannot be united in marriage. The king 

is not permitted to marry but in the three grand fami- 
lies, which always enjoy the higheft offices. There is 
a fourth, of equal diftinftion to the three former ; but 

neither the king nor the princes contract any alliance 
with this family ; for it is doubtful, whether it be not 
iprung from the fame Item as the royal line. 

A plurality of wives is allowed in thefe ifles. Young 
men and young women enjoy the liberty of feeing one 

another, .and converfing together - } and their union is 
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Always in confequence of their own choice, and not of 
the conftraint of parents or friends. The women are 
referved ; they neither ufe paint, nor wear pendants 
in their ears ; they collect their hair on the top of their 
heads, in the form of a curl, and fix it in that manner 

means of long pins made of gold or filver. 
Befides the domains which the king poffefTes, he 
receives the produce of all the fulphur, copper and tin- 
mines, and fait pits, together with the product of taxes. 
From thefe revenues he pays the falaries of the man- 
darins and officers of his court. Thefe falaries are efti- 
inated at a certain number of facks of rice ; but are 
paid in grain, rice, filk, cloth, &c. 

There are here, as in China, nine orders of manda- 




rins, who are diftinguifhed by the colour of their caps 
©r by their girdles and cufhions. The greater part o 
the titles of thefe mandarins are hereditary in their fa- 
milies ; but there arefome which are only b eft owed upon me- 
rit. In the capital there are tribunals eftablifhed for 
managing the revenue and affairs of the principal ifland, 
and of all the others dependant on it. The latter have 
agents, who refide at court. There are alfo particular 
tribunals for civil and criminal matters ; for what- 
ever concerns the families of the grandees and princes ; 
for the affairs of religion ; for infpecling the public gra- 
naries, king's revenues, and duties ; for commerce, ma- 
nufactures, civil ceremonies, navigation, public edifices 
literature, and war. 



The veflels that are built in this country are highy 
efteemed by the people of China and Japan. In thefe 
the natives go to China, Tong-king, Coch 
rea, Nanga-za-ki, Satfuma, the neighbouring ifles, and 

G 
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Formofa, where they difpofe of their different commo* 
dities. Befides thoie articles of commerce, which then* 
manufactories of filk, cotton, paper, arms, copper uten- 
fils, &c. furnifh them, they alfo export mother of pearl, 
tortoife and other fheils, coral and whet-ftones, which 
are in great requefl; both in China and Japan. 

Three different languages are fpoken in the ifles of 



Lieou-kieou. Letters, accounts, and all the king's or 
ders, are written in Japanefe characters, and in the lan 



guage of the country ; books of morality, hiftory, me- 
dicine, aftronomy and aftrology, are written in Chi- 
nefe characters. The diflribution of the year, and the 
di virion of time ; are the fame in Lieou-kieou as in Chi- 
na ; the people following the calender of the empire. 

The edifices, temples, and the king's palace, are 
built after the Japanefe manner ; but the houfes of the 

Chinefe, the hotel of their ambaffador, the imperial 
college, and the temple of the goddefs Tien-fey, are 
built after the Chinefe. In many of the temples and 
public buildings, there are tables of ftone or marble, on 
which are engraven Chinefe characters in honour of 
Chinefe emperors, from Hong-vou to theprefent time. 

Chinefe infcriptions are alfo to be feen on their tri- 
umphal arches and in the king's palace ; feveral are al- 
fo found in Japanefe characters, and fome, but the 
number is few in thofe of India. 

The natives of Lieou-kieou are, in general, mild, af- 
fable, temperate, active, and laborious ; they areequal- 

the enemies of flavery, falfehood, and diflionefty. 
The grandees, bonzes and Chinefe eftablifhed at Lieou- 
kieou excepted* few of the inhabitants of thefe iflands can 

cither write or read. If it happens, that any of the pea* 
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, artifts, or foldiers can do either, they ihave theii* 

heads, as the bonzes. All others have a kind of tuft 

on the top of their heads, around which is a circle of 

very fhort hair. Thefe people are fond of games and 
diverfions. They celebrate, with great pomp and fplen- 



dour 



9 



thofe feftiva-ls that are inftituted in honour of 



their idols, and thofe which are appointed for the ending 
and commencement of the year. 

G •-eat harmony prevails among different families and 



:ar?iviJuals 



whi 




they preferve by frequent repafts to 
wnich they invite one another. Suicide is unknown 

and they are as free from moft prominent 



among them 



vkes and crimes. 
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H I N A 




CLIMATE 




HINA is fo> extenfive, that all its provinces cannot 
enjoy the fame* temperature ; their climate, and the nat- 
ture of their foil,, are: therefore various, according as; 
they are nearer or more remote from the fouth fevere 
cold is felt at Pe*kin r while the fouthern provinces are 
expofed to exceflive heat : the air however, is in gene- 
ral wholefome* and, the people commonly live to. & 
great age~ 

MOUNTAINS,, RIVERS AND LAKES. 

The principal mountains of China are thofe in the 
northerns and weftern parts of the ^mpire. The latter 
are rendered fruitful by the labour and induftry of the 
Chinefe hulbandman ; but the former are barren, rocky, 



and incapable; of improvement. Thofe of the pro- 
vinces of Chen-fi, Ho-nan, Quang-tong, and Fo-kien, 
Ihew few figns of culture but they are covered with 
forefts of tall,, ftraight trees of every fpecies, fit for 
building, mails and (hip-timber.. The emperor fome- 
times procures from thefe mountains enormous trunks, 
which he caufes to be tranfported to the diftance of 
more than three hundred leagues, by land and water, 
to be employed in his palace, or for public works* 

Other mountains furniih quickfilver, iron, tin, copper* 
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gold and fihrer. Political forefight has however pre- 
vented many of the latter from being opened, 'jffae 



chiefs of the early dynafties, aware that artificial riches 
could not form a folid bafe for the happinefs of Itates 
were afraid of opening thefe fources of iuxury, left the 
people fhould be induced to negleft: the natural riches 
of their foil, by applying to other labours than-thofe of 
agriculture. About the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the emperor Tching-tfou caufed a mine of 

* 

precious ftones to be fhut, which had been opened by 



a private individual- Ufelefs labours , faid he, produce. 



Jierility ; a mine of precious Jlones does not furnijh corn* 

At prefent, the Chinefe are. not fo fcrupulous, for they 
carry on a great trade in gold. 

■ 

The Chinefe relate feveral Angular an d extraordi- 

O 

nary phenomena of their mountains not worth re- 
peating, though their credulity induces them to re- 
late thofe legendary tales as facts. But they admire, 
above all others, a mountain of Fo-kien, the whole of 
which they conceit to be a figure of the god Fo. 

The principal lakes of China are the Tong-ting-hou, 
fkuated in the province of Hou-quang, and which is* 

more than two hundred and forty miles in circum- 
ference ; the Tai-hou, part of which extends into* 
Kiang-nan ; the Hong-tfe, and the Kao-yeou, of the 
province of Kiang-nan ; and the Poyang-h ou, formed 




in Kiang-fi by the confluence of four confiderabl 
rivers, which, like the fea, is fubjeci to tempefts an 
ftorms. This laft mentioned is near three hundred 

miles in length. 

Among an infinitude of great and fmall rivers that 

water this yaft kingdom, there are two particularly cele-* 
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bratecL The firft is the Yan-tfe-kiang, or Son of the 



Sea. It has its fource in the province of Yun 



traverfes Hou-quang and Kiang-nan, and, after having 
watered four provinces, through an extent of twelve 
hundred miles, it falls into the eaftern fea, oppo* 
fite the ifie of Tfong-ming. This river, at the dif- 
tance of more than ninety miles from its mouth, is a 
mile and a half broad. The navigation of it is dan- 
gerous, and numbers of veflels are loft in it almofl: 
every day* It 0ows with great rapidity, and forms in 
its courie feveral iflands, which are beneficial to the 
province, on account, of the multitude of reeds, from 
ten to twelve feet in height, which they produce, and 
which are ufed for fuel in all the neighbouring cities* 

When this river is fwelied by torrents from the moun- 
tains, it becomes fo impetuous that it overflows and 
carries away part of thefe iflands, forming others from 

their wrecks in thofe places of its bed where it leaves 

them. 

Another great river of China is the Hoang-ho, or 
Yellow river. The Chinefe give it this name, becaufe 
the clay and fand which it wafhes down, especially in 
time of rain, makes its water appear of a yellow colour. 
It rifes in the mountains which border the province of 
Te-tchuen on the weft, and, after a courfe of nearly 
eighteen hundred miles acrofs Tartar y and China, dif- 
charges itfelf into the eaftern fea, not far from the 
mouth of the Yang-tfe-kiang. It is very broad and ra- 
pid ; but fo fhallow, that it is fcarcely navigabie. 
often happens, that it overflows its banks, and buries 
whole vilages ; and it has been found neceffary, in or- 
der to confine it, to raife, in feveral places, long and 
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ftrong banks, which, however, do not entirely free the 
cities in its neighbourhood from the dread of its inun- 
dations. For the fame reafon, the people of the pro- 
vince of Ho-nan, the land of which is exceedingly low, 
have taken the precaution to furround moll of their ci- 
ties, at the diftance of three furlongs, with ftrong ram- 
parts of earth faced with turf. 

The ingenuity which the Chinefe difplay in turning 
the happy fituation of their lakes and rivers to the great- 
eft advantage, is worthy of attention. One of their 
principal works for the convenience of commerce, is the 
celebrated canal which reaches, from Canton to Pe-kin, 
and which forms a communication between the fouth- 
ern and northern provinces. This work, called The 
Royal Canals is eighteen hundred miles in length ; and 
its vavigation no where interrupted but by the moun- 
tain Meiling, where paffengers are obliged to travel 
thirty or forty miles over land. They, however, have 
no occafion to quit their barks when they are going 

through the provinces of Quang-fi ar.d Hou-quang. 
In this canal, a number of others terminate, which 
ftretch out into the country, and form a communica- 
tion between the neighbouring cities, towns and vil- 
lages. The greater part of thefe canals have been 
executed by the induftry of the inhabitants, who 
have fpared neither labour nor expence to pro- 
cure themfelves the valuable advantage of having an 
eafy conveyance for their goods into all the provinces 
of the empire. Near to Chao-bing and Ning-po there 
are two canals, the waters of which do not communi- 
cate, and which differ ten or twelve feet in their level. 

To render this place paffable for boats, the. Chinefe 
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have cfonftru&ed a double glacis of large ftones, or 
rather, two inclined planes, which unite in an acute 
angle at their upper extremity, and extend on each 
fide to the furface of the water. If the bark is in the 
lower canal, they pufli it up the plane of the firft glacis, 
by means of feveral capftans, until it is raifed to the an- 
gle, when, by its own weight, it glides down the fecond 
glacis, and precipitates itfelf into the water of the higher 
canal, with a confiderable velocity. It is feldom that 
any accident happens in this palfage ; for the Chinefe 
ufe for the keels of thefe barks a kind of wood which 
is exceedingly hard and proper for refifting the violence 
of fiich an effort. 

MINES, METALS, STONES, EARTHS, CLAYS, &C 

The mountains of China being numerous, and fitu- 

ated under various climates, muft contain minerals of 
every fpecies. There are indeed found there in great 

abundance, mines of gold, fiver, iron, copper, tin, lead, 
mercury, marble, cryftal, cinnabar, lapis laluzi, &c. 
Gold and filver would be much more common in this 
empire, was is not for the policy we have already men- 
tioned, which does not permit the mines which contain 
thefe metals to be opened. A great part of the gold, 

therefore, which is to be found in China* is collected 



9 



in the fand of the rivers and torrents which fall from 
the mountains, fituated on the weftern boundaries of 
the provinces of Se-tchuen and Yun-nan, the laft of 
which abounds in filver-mines. The Lo-los* of whom 



we have already fpoken, muft procure much gold from 
their mountains, fince it is a cuftom among them, to 
inclofe a great quanlity of plates of gold in the coffins 
of thofe people whom they are defirous of honouring* 



•I* 
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Their gold, however, does not appear beautiful, be- 
cause it is not thoroughly purified. The Lo-los are 
little better acquainted with the art of melting filver, 
which is ft ill blacker, and contains more refufe ; but it 
is as pure and bright as that of any other country, when 
refined by the Chinefe workmen. As the Chinefe gold 
is not coined, it is employed in commerce, and becomes 
merchandize. It is never ufed there but in gilding, or 
for flight ornaments : the emperor being the only per- 
fon who poffeffes any quantity of gold plate. 

Iron, lead and tin mines are common, andthefe me- 
tals are fold at a low rate throughout the whole empire. 

The copper-mines of the provinces of lun-van and 
Koei-tchoa have furnifhed, for a great number of years, 
all the fmali coin that is (truck in the empire. Accor- 

* M 

ding to Grofier, the Chinefe have a kind oi copper 
which they call pe-fong, or white copper , fo pure and fine, 
that it approaches near to filver. This copper, he fays, 
is naturally white when taken from the mine ; and 
when it Is broken into found ftill whiter in 

the interior part than on the fur face. He informs us 

that a number cf experiments have been made at Fe 



kin, which fufficiently prove, that this copper does not 
owe its whitenefs to any mixture. Different kinds of 
works are made of it ; but, to foftcn it and render it 

♦ 

lefs brittle, the workmen are obliged to mix with it a 



little zinc, or fome metal of the fame kind. Thofe 
who arc defirous of prefcrving its fplendour and beau- 
tiful colour, add to it a fifth part of filver. This cop- 
per is found in the province of Yun-nan. The japa- 
nefe bring^ to China another kind, which is yellow, and 
fold in ingots. It has a great refemblance to gold, and 

H h 
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is ufed by the Chinefe for making different toys. Not* 
withftanding the afiertion of experiments having proved 
to the contrary, we are inclined to think both thefe lat- 
ter are mixtures and not pure copper ; if not, there can 
be little doubt but the change is produced by the influ- 
ence of fame neighbouring mineral, perhaps not yet 
noticed- 



The Chinefe have another kind of copper, which 

they call tfe- lay-tang, or copper which comes of itfelf. It is 
nothing elfe but copper wafhed down from the tops of 

■ 

the mountains, and which is afterwards found among 
the pebbles and fand left by the torrents when they 
become dry. 

Quarries and coal-mines are abundant in every pro- 
vince of the empire. Coals are found in great plenty 
in the mountains of the provinces of Chen-fi, Chan-fi 

and Pe-tcheli. Without this fupply, fire-wood, which 
is fcarce and very dear, would not be found fufficient 

for the confumption of the northern provinces. 

Lapis lazuli is found in feveral cantons of the pro* 

vince of Yun-nan, in the whole province of Se-tchuen, 

and in a diftric~t of the province of Chan-fi, called Tai- 

tong-fou 5 it differs nothing from that imported into 

Europe. Chan-fi furnifhes a mod beautiful kind of 

white jafper, much refembling agate ; it is tranfparent 

when polifhed, and fometimes diverfified with fpots j 
the Chinefe call it T ^che- 

The molt beautiful rock cryftal of China is dug from 
the mountains of Tchang-tcheou-fou, and Tchang-pou 
hien, in the province of Fo-kien, fituated in latitude 

$4° 10 V The artifts of thefe two cities are very in* 
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genious in cutting it, and form it into buttons, feals, 
figures of animals, and other trinkets. 

Yun-nan furniflies fome real rubies, but they are ex- 
ceedingly fmall. There is fold yearly in the capital of 
this province a number of other precious ftones ; but 
they are faid to be procured from other places, efpeci- 
ally from the neighbouring kingdoms of Ava and Laos. 
It is certain, that there is, at the diftance of two hun- 



dred fcenes or cords from the city of Mohang-leng, 
the capital of Laos, a mine of precious (tones, from 
which rubies are faid to be dug that are fometimes as 
large as a walnut. Emeralds are alfo found there ; 
and it is faid, that the king of Laos has one in his pof- 
feflion which is equal in fize to a moderate orange. 
A rivulet runs acrofs this mine, and detaches feveral 
precious ftones, which it wafhes down with its current, 
. Quarries of marble are very common in China, efpe- 

cially in the province of Fo-kien. But the Chinefe ar- 
tifts are not fo well acquainted as Europeans with the 
art of working it. Small pieces of it are however fome- 
times found among the merchants, which are poliihed 
in a fuperior manner, fuch as the fmall tablets ufed as 
ornaments in their feftivals named tien-tfan. They are 
very elegant, and variegated with different colours, 
which, though not lively, reprefent, naturally, moun- 
tains, rivers, trees and animals. Thefe tablets are 



made from marble procured from the quarries of Taily- 
fou ; and the moil beautiful pieces are always chofen 
for that purpofe. 

Among the various ftones known in China, there 
are fome that have obtained the name of fonorous, and 

■ 

cf which the Chinefe make mufical inftruments. They 
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differ confiderably from one another in beauty and in 
the ftrength and duration of their tone, but what is ve- 
ry furprifing, this difference of tone cannot be discover- 
ed either by the different degrees of their hardnefs, 

■ 

weight, fiuenefs of grain, or any other qualities which 



might be fuppcfed to determine it. Some ftones are 



found remarkably hard, which are very fonorous ; and 
others exceedingly foft, which have an excellent tone 



fome that are extremely heavy, emit a very fweet found; 

l 

and others, that are as light as pumice-ftone, have alfo 
an agreeable tone. Thefe (tones have different names 




iven them by the Chinefe.. 
The flone called yu, is the mod celebrated, valuable 
and beautiful of this clafs. They are chiefly found in 
channels made by torrents, and in the rivers which flow 
at the bottoms of the mountains of Yu-nan,Koei-tcheou, 
Chen-fi, Y-ly and Yo<-quen. They refemble external- 
ly thofe pebbles which are found in theftreams and tor- 
rents that rum down through the clefts of the mountains. 
The largefl that the mifiionaries faw in the imperial pa- 
lace, were two feet and a half or three feet in length, and 
one foot eight or ten inches in breadth y and thefe were 
eonfidered as matchlefs pieces. The yu are alfo found 
in the earth, in valleys near mines, and in the fhTures 
made by torrents in the fides of the mountains. Thefe 
differ from others becaufe their furface is not fofmooth, 
nor their texture, of fo fine a grain*. 

Five different properties are remarked in the fono- 
rous yu ; hardnefs, weight, colour, grain and found., 
Beautiful yu are fo hard when cut and polifhed thai 

the 1 bed tempered fteel glides upon them without 
making any impreffion* 
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The weight of the yu is proportionable to its hard- 
nefs. An unpolilhed block is preferved in the emperors 
palace, two feet fix inches in length, and fix inches in 
breadth, and which to appearance one man could eafily 
Jift ; but four are neceffary only to move it. 

The colour mod efteemed at prefent in thefe Hones 
is that of whey ; thofe that are next, are bright blue, 
azure, indigo, citron yellow, orange, logwood-red, pale 
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fea green, deep green, cinder grey, & 



Chinefe fet moft value upon yu which is of one colour 
only, without veins or fhades, unlefs it be variegated in 
an agreeable manner with five colours. 

The hardeft and heavieft has always the fineft 
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But what kind of yu is the mod fonorous has never yet 
been determined. The nicoit-yeou-che* or ox fatflone, 
is the fecond kind of fonorous ftone known in China. 
It has neither the hardnefs, weight nor fweet tone of 
of the yu, and it is more common, and much lefs 
efteemed ; however, it is very rare to find large pieces 
of it. That which is in greateft requeft, has really the 



colour of the fat of beef, and is of one fiiade, without 
clouds or veins. This ftone is a production of the 
province of Yun-nan, and is found in the earth near 
mines, in valleys, or at the bottoms of the mountains. 
Its exterior coat is rough, and of a dirty colour, be- 
tween chefnut and green \ below this, there is a fecond, 



refembling curdled milk ; after which comes another 



tinged with yellow, that becomes deeper as it ap 
proaches the centre. The yu emits fparks when ft ruck 
with fteel : the nieou-yeou-che does not. This ftone 
feems more to referable agate ; and it perhaps may be 
an agate of a peculiar kind. None are fonorous but 
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thofe which have a beautiful yellow colour, without 
tranfparent veins ; it is however far from being fo fono* 
rous as the yu. 

The third kind is named hiang-che^ and emits 
metallic a found, that that might be taken for a com- 
pofition. Some of them are found black, others grey, 
green, and variegated with white. The blackeft are 




the mofi fonorous. It is brought from the lake of 
Tche-kiang, and appears to be a kind of alabafter, the 
colour and nature of which have been changed by the 

■ 

water that has penetrated it. 

There is a fourth kind refembling marble in its veins, 
which are grey, black and dirty white on a milk-white 
ground. The greater part of thefe ftones have tranf- 
parent fpots, which fliew that a vitrification has com- 
menced. They appear to be fomething between talc 
and cryftal, and it is remarked, that their tone is often 
interrupted and of very fliort duration. 

The naturalifts of Europe have we believe, never yet 
attempted to difcover, whether fome of our ftones may 
not have the fame properties as the fonorous ftones 
the extremities of Afia. It however appears, that the 
Romans were formerly acquainted with a foronous 
ftone of the clafs of hiang-che. " Pliny," fays the ab- 
be du Bos,§ " when fpeaking of curious ftones, ob- 




" ferves, that the ftone called calcophonas, or brazen 
" found, is black ; and that, according to the etymolo- 
<c gy of its name, it fends forth a found much refembling 
" that of brafs when it is ftruck. The paffage of Pliny 
" is as follows : Calcophonas nigraejl ; fed illifa, arts tin* 

•? nitum reddit. Lib. 37. Se&. 56." 



$ Vide Reflections on Poetry and Painting* 



* * 
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Some fonorous ftones fent into France, roufcd the cu- 

Tiofity of the chemifts there, who thought proper to 

enquire to what clafs of ftones they may belong, and 

the late duke de Chaulnes applied with particular at- 
tention to this refearch. The following is the refultof 

the experiments which he made on a king ^ in the cabi- 
net of Mr. Benin : 



^ The Academy of Sciences, Mr. Rome de Lille, 

V 

iC and feveral other learned mineralogifts, when afked, 
" if they were acquainted with the black flone, of 
" which the Chinefe king were made j for anfwer cited 
" the paffage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, 
* c Linnaeus, and in the Dictionary of Bomare, and 
cc added* what Mr. Anderfon remarks in his Natural 



<c Hiftory of Iceland, refpcQing a bluifh kind of flone 
€C which is very fonorous* As the black (lone of the 
" Chinefe becomes of a bluilh colour when filed, it is 

i 

probably of the fame fpecies. None of the reft whc* 
u were confulted had ever feen it. 



" The Chinefe ftone has a great refemblance at firit 
fight to black marble, and, like it, is calcareous ; but 



" marble generally is not fonorous. It alfo externally 
<{ refembles touch-ftone, which is a kind of bafaltes, 
" and the bafaltes found near volcanos j but thefe two 

* c ftones are vitrifications. 

* € Its refemblance to the black marble induced me to 
u make fome comparative experiments. It is not phof- 
u phoric; neither is black marble. It has no effeft upon 
" a fufpended iron bar ; and confequently contains no 
" iron in its metallic ftate : but when difTolved in acids 



> 



§ A mu&cal instrument made of this stone. 
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6 to try whether it contained any particles of that metal, 
" it produced a ftrong eftervefcence, which feemed to 
" indicate it not to be entirely free from them. As 
*' black marble did not prefent the fame phenomenon, 
* 5 the fonorous (lone was examined more attentively by 
<c a magnifying glafs, when feveral fmall points, refem- 
" bling pyrites, were difcovered in it, to which this dif- 
" ference was attributed. When difiolved in nitrous, 



marine, or vitriolic acids, it always prefents the fame 
" phenomena as black marble ; with vitriolic acid it 
cc makes a greyifh magma, and leaves behind it a black 
" fubftance that is not foluble in nitrous or marine 
" acids, and which, as in black marble, is a real in 
* c flammable bitumen. 

" Black marble, and fonorous ftone, when calcined, 
scome entirely white, and yield a very ftrong calx ; 
" but it lofes its bitumen by the action of fire. Sono- 
<c r6us ftone, however,, appears to contain lefs of the 




" phlogiflic and colouring matter ; for a precipitation 
u of it, by means of hxed alkali, is fomewhat whiter, 

■ 

" and has more of a bluilh caft than that of black 
" marble. When tried by volatile alkali, it contains 
<c no copper. Other precipitations of it, by different 
< 6 fubftances, exhibit the fame appearances." 



The duke having proceeded thus far in his analylis, 
endeavoured to procure fome farther information from 
the ftone-cutters. They replied, that blue-coloured 
marble was very fonorous, and that they had feen large 

blocks of it which emitted a very ftrong found ; but 
the duke having ordered a king to be conftru&ed of 
this kind of ftone, it did not pofles that property. By 



trying the* black marble of Flanders, a piece was a£ 
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teligtB obtained which emitted an agreeable found : it 
%as cut into a kiw* which is aim oft as fonorous as thofe 

I'fbm thefe obfervations the duke concludes, 

of which the king are formed, are no- 








elfe bui a black kind of marble, the conftituent 
of which are the fame as thofe of the marble of 



but that foriie difference in their organization 

to 

renders them more or lefs fonorous. 

» 

The duke farther obferves, that, cc the Chinefemake 
" king of cryftal, and that one of this kind is to be feen 
" at St. Brice, in the cabinet ofM. de la Tour, fecretary 





to the king ; and that they alfo employ a 
bafter, foihe pieces of which M. Bertin received from 



cc China, ihaped like the king made of black ft one, that 




" were faid to be Very fonorous, but they do not appear 
" fd have any found at all ; laftly-, that the ftone yu* 







conftruct their 

elfe but a fpecies of agate • 
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potters earth of various kinds, 



4 4> 




fbme mixed with gravel, fotne with 



fand, arid fdme Angularly formed by nature; the moft 




are thole ufed in the irianufacliory of porce 



lain. The b aft s of this article is produced by the mix- 

, one called pe-tun-ife^ and the 
othe* fcaoJin ; the latter is intermixed with final! fcinin^ 






former purely white, and very fine to 

* 

Theie firft materials are carried to the ma- 




ill the fliape of bricks. The pe-iun-ife^ which 
is fo fine, is nothing elfe but fragments of rock taken 

* 1 * - "* * ; i \ 

Certain quarries, and reduced to powder. Every 
of ftone" is not fit for this purpofc.. The colour of 





tb&'wBuE* is goody fay' the CfciheTe, ought to incline a Utile 



* • 4 f * 
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towards green. A large iron club is ufed for breaking 
thefe pieces of rock ; they are afterwards put into 

* 

mortars ; and, by means of levers headed with ftone 
and bound round with iron, they are reduced to a, very 
fine powder, Thefe levers are put in a&ion either by 
the labour of men, or by water, in the fame manner as 
the beaters of European paper mills. The dull after- 
wards colle&ed is thrown into a veffel full of water, and 
(lin ed with an iron (hovel. When it has been left to 
fettle for fome time, a kind of cream rifes on the top, 
about four inches in thicknefs, which is ikimmed off 
and poured into another veffel filled with water ; the 
water in the firft veffel- is repeatedly ftirred, and the 
cream which rifes is £1x11 colle&ed, until nothing but 
the coarfe dregs, which, by their own weight, precipi- 
tate to the bottom, where they remain ; thefe dregs 
are then carefully collected, and pounded anew. 

What was taken from the firft veffel is now fuffered 
to remain in the fecond until it is formed into a kind of 

• > 

cruft at the bottom, when the water is poured off, by 

gently inclining the veffel, that the fediment may not 

be difturbed, and the pafte is thrown into large moulds 
proper for drying it. Before it is entirely hard, it is 

divided into fmall fquare cakes, which are fold by the 

hundred. 

m 

The kaO'Un^ which is alfo nfed in the compofition of 
porcelain, requires lefs labour than the pe-tun-tfe* nature 
having a greater lhare in the preparation of it. There 
are large mines of it in the bofoms of certain mountains, 
the exterior ftrata of which confifts of a kind of red 
earth. Thefe mines are very deep, and the kao-lin is 

found in fmall lumps, that are formed iitfo bricks, after 



i 
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Saving gone through the fame procefsas the pe-tun-tfe. 
It is from the kao-lin that fine porcelain derives all its 
ftrength. 

Thefe Chihefe have difcovered, within thefe few 
years, a new fubftance proper to be employed in ^the 

compofition of porcelain. It is a fpecies of chalk, cal- 
led hoa?che 7 from which the phyficians of China prepare 
a kind of draught, faid to be deterfive, aperient, and. 
cooling. The manufacturers of porcelain have thought 
proper to employ this ftone inftead of kao-lin. It is; 
called becaufe it is glutinous* and has a great re- 
femblance to foap a Porcelain made with hoa-che is 



very rare*, and much dearer than any other. It has an 
exceeding fine grain, and, with regard to the painting, 
if it be compared with that of the common porcelain^ it 
appears to furpafs it in a very confiderable degree. 

Hoa-che is feldom ufed in forming the body of the 
work ; and the artift is fometimes contented with ma- 
king it into a very fine fize, in which the veflel is 
plunged when dry, in order that it may receive a coat 
before it is painted and varnifhed^ by which means it 



acquires a. fuperior degree of beauty.. 

When hoa*che is- taken. from. the mine, it is wafhed 
in rain or river water, to feparate it from a kind of 
yellow earth which adheres to iu It is then pounded, 
put into a tub filled with water, to diflblve it, and af- 
terwards formed into cakes like kao-lin. We 'are af- 
fared,, that hoa-che, when prepared in this manner, 
without the mixture of any other earth, is alone fuf- 

ficient to make porcelain* It ferves inftead of kao-lin* 

I 

fcut is. much .dearer* 



fruits- leguminous plants* &c;. 

greater part 

we have in Europe, and feveral other kinds peculiar tpf 







the country.. Apples, pears, prunes,, apricots, 
quinces, figs, grapes, pomegrantes,. oranges, walnuts 
and chefhuts,- are found every 
but there is no good fpecies of cherries in the coun 



try; and in general, excepting grapes and pomegra- 
nates, the fruits which thev have in common are much* 
inferior to thofe of Europe, The Chinefe have feveral 



kinds of olives, but they do not extracl oil from them, 
on what account we know not, whether it be that this 

t 1 

fruit in China is not proper for that purpofe, or that 
they are ignorant of the art of making it.- When they 
want to gather their olives, they bore a hole in- the? 

m 

trunk of the tree, which,, after having put fome fait 
into it, they ftop up, and, at the end of a few day s, 1 he- 
fruit drops of itfeifV 

Oranges were firft brought to Europe from China ;: 

for which we are indebted, to the Portuguefe. Of this 
fruit the Chinefe have a great number of kinds. 

Lemons and citrons are* very common : but the* 
Chinefe pay particular attention to the culture of a kind 
of lemon-tree, the fruit of which is of the fize of a wal- 



nut, round, green., and four, and are faidto be excel 



lent in ragouts.. Thefe trees; are often* planted in 
boxes, to ornament courts, halls, and apartments 

The Chinefe have a very fmall fpecies ©f melons* 
which are yellow within, and exceedingly fweet, and. 
which are eatem with the fkin,as we fometimes eat ap~ 
pies in Europe;. They have alfo another kind,- ftilfc 

more efteemed,. which are brought frora that part o# 



